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The student of history knows the Zamorin as t 
the Kingdom where Vasco da Gama made his historic landing in 
A. D. 1498, The Zamorin’s claim to an abiding place in the 
annals of his country does not. however- depend on this accident 
alone. For nearly nine hundred and fifty years, if not more, 
from at the latest A. D. 826 to 1766. he was the central figure in 
Kerala. For eight centuries he was the recognised Raksha- 


Mamaknm 


festi 


val, held once in twelve years, at which the peoples and princes 
of Kerala offered homage and fealty to him. To him the people 
of Kerala owe the preservation and development of their arts and 
culture ; in him literature and philosophy had a generous and 
discriminating patron. 

The history of the Zamorins as rulers may be divid- 
ed into two parts, the arrival of Vasco da Gama from Europe 
marking off the one from the other. The first part rests mainly 
upon well-established and recorded tradition. As the sources 
on which this part is based are not easily accessible, and most of 
them are in imminent danger of disappearing altogether, the 
more important of them are printed as footnotes. The authorities 
relied upon for the second part are also indicated in the foot- 
notes, so that the reader may refer to them for fuller information, 


A pioneer work of this kind must necessarily contain many 
imperfections and gaps- The examination of foreign authorities 
is not claimed to have been exhaustive, though all that are 
important and available here have been largely drawn upon 

And a diligent search in the archives of the chieftains and vassals 

who had followed the Zamorin in his wars and conquests may 
yet bring to light much that is valuable and interesting. 


For want of types with the necessary diacritical marks the 
standard transliteration has not been adopted. Proper nouns, 

when they appear for the first time, are printed in Malayalam 
also in the footnotes. 


VI 


The typographical errors that are unfortunately found in the 
text and notes are too obvious to need a separate corrigenda. 

Two errors of fact have, however, crept in. In line 19 on page 
10 Ayilyam’ must be substituted for ‘Puyam’, and in note 1 on 
page 133 who was born’ for 'which was composed’- 

1 take this opportunity to express my obligations to the pre-* 

sent Zamorin not only for the help and encouragement 1 have 

received from him during the preparation of this book' but also 

for kindly permitting me to associate his name with it by accept- 
ing its dedication. 

1 tender my sincere thanks to Mr. J. A. Thorne. I. C. S., for 
the distinction he has lent to this book by his invaluable Fore- 
word. 

Calicut, K. V. KRISHNA AYYAR 

December 1938. 



FOREWORD 


It IS many years now since my close connection with the 
affairs of the Zamorin ended. During, and for some time after, 
she interesting years of that connection, I dallied with the hope 
af some day sitting down to the task which Mr, Krishna Ayyar 
has now completed- But more leisure was needed than 1 could 
find : the mass of literature to be studied and used was formidable 
and some of it was inaccessible to the student in India. Mr. 
Krishna Ayyar would be the first to admit the gaps in his list of 
authorities. But it would be ungracious, and ungrateful, to dwell 
on defects inseparable from work done at a distance from the 
great libraries, To compensate for them the reader will here 
find collected much of value from indigenous sources. If I may 
say so, Mr. Krishna Ayyar has used this material (often difficult 
and intractable) with nice discrimination. I might instance his 
account of the Mamakam— in which he has not hesitated (page 
92) to correct the too fruitful fancy of Sir James Frazer. 

The story of the Zamorins is of peculiar interest to all EurO' 
peans who have known Malabar ; both because of the part those 
rulers played for centuries in that impact of the west on the east 
which has developed into the politics of our own day, and also 
for a more personal reason- We foreigners who have lived and 
worked in Kerala hold ourselves to be singularly fortunate : what' 

ever else India may come to mean for us, we remember with 
gratitude and affection the country and people whose civilisation 

is bound up with the dynasty of the Zamorins. 

Of the Zamorins whom I have known 1 may be permitted to 
pay a tribute to the gentle and honourable memory of him who 
held the sthanam from 1915 to 1928: and to the strong sense of 
duty which guided the life of the Zamorin of 1931 — 1937. The 

present Zamorin will perhaps allow me to recall a friendship 
which dates back to days when he was almost as iunior in the 
svarupam as 1 in the service- 


New Delhi. 
December 1938. 


J- A- THORNE 
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JPRELIMINARY 


CHAPTER I 


THE NEDIYIRIPPU SVARUPAM 


The original seat of the Zamorio’s Caraily was Necliyi- 


ruppii, 1 a village in the Eroad Taluk of the present Malabar 
District. The head of the house was known as Nediyiruppu 
Mutta 7’>radi, 2 a title which is now enjoyed by the fifth in 
rank from the Zamorin. Under the Chera rulers of Tirnvan- 
cbikkulam the Mutta Eradi governed Ernad with the title of 
Ernad Utaiyar 3. When Cheranian Perumal partitioned his 
empire and abdicated, the Ernad Utaiyar, like the other pro- 
vincial governors, became a Svarupi ^ or independent king, 
and his family came to be called the Nediyiruppu Svarupam. 

'J’he members of the Nediyiruppu Svarupam belong to the 
Eradi 5 subdivision of the Saraanta ® section of the Nayar 
race. I'lic Samantas were, as the word indicates, feudatories 

or Naduvalis ^ under the imperial Cheras. They formed the 
aristocracy of the land, an aristocracy l)a8ed upon birth and 
office. It is not certain whether Eradi is a tribal name or it 
is derived from Ernad. The evidence of comparative history 
is in favour of the former rather than of the latter. 


1 


(TOJ!© 


n-tl 
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The chief Svarupams of Kerala are Nediyiruppu 

or Valluvanad* Perim- 


(niK2)n<JOTtJ0|) 


padappu or Cochin* Trippappur or 

Travancore, Kurumbiyatiri or Kurumbaranadi 

Puranattukara (o 4 oor>o|d),ro) or Kottayam, Kolattiri 
or Chirakkal, Porlatiri (lojo^^ortjdrol) or Kadattanad, Tarur ('» 

or Palghat, Pappu Kovil (o-ionja^SjoaTlioS) or Beypore 


(Qj(OgJ 


or Pnrappanad. ^ o^oosl. 


(Tooa 


The Maha Samantas or the great nobles were eight in 
number; the governors of Ejrnad, Venad, Onad, Konad, 
Kodikkunninad, Kolattunad, Polanad, Tekkan-cura-Vatakkan- 

Kur. 7 coo^ojo^, who must have at least 100 Nayars under hina. 


Like the Nayars, the Samantas trace their descent and 
inheritance through the female, the children belong to the 

caste and family of the mother, and the oldest male member is 
the head of the family and represents it in its relations with 
others. They are, however, distinguished from the Nayars by 
their higher social status, ' and the strict rule of hypergamy 
which compels a woman to have Samhandham with one 
belonging to a caste superior to hers. 

When the Zamorin conquered Polanad, bis family aband- 
oned its ancestral house at Nediyiruppu and transferred its re- 
sidence to Vikramapuram, ® founded by him in commemor- 
ation of his victory. The Ampati Kovilakam or the palace 
of the princesses or Tampurattis " was built west of Tali 

in its immediate vicinity. The seniormost Tampuratti was 

* 

called Nediyiruppu Mutta Kovil , and the next in age Elaya 
Kovil 

The Zamorin’ s palace stood about a furlong north of 

« 

the Ampati Kovilakam, separated from it by an extensive 
garden still registered in the revenue records as Puntottam 
It was both a Koyil or palace and a Kotta or fort. 
Hence the town that grew up under its protection came to be 
called Koyilkotta, corrupted intoKolikod ^^(Calicut), its ori- 
ginal name of Vikramapuram utterly forgotten and preserved 
only in the mouldy records of the Zamorin’s state visits to 
Calicut. When Haidar Ali of Mysore surrounded this palace 
in A. D. 1766 , the Zamorin set fire to it, preferring 


^ For example, the members of the Zamorin’s family en- 
joy the right of Pantihhoj anam or sitting for meals along with 
the Brahmins. ^ mjosmorvuo a system of marriage with aijsolutc 
freedom of separation for husband and wife alike. ® nll)^oa4<oo 

or 4 (BYDauost «c9>0njlej<fljo. 5 (O)v.T),i(O0^. (0)^, in Tamil 


it means a temple of Siva. Tali was the centre of the new 
town. ^ 6>fo^a»l(olQj (^(oro) a<S)0afl<c6. ** o®g.cQ) ®c9>0'aj1(t56. ^ o^somogo. 

10 (j;a>ocBn«A. 11 9(a>o§. 12 8<0>oajri«36«<fi>og. is Osfl>o<^a<oao§''. 


honourable suicide to cowardly aubmisaion. On its site, still 

known 59 Kottapparamba ^ now stand the Women and 

Children’s Hospital and the Ilu^^nr Office. Mananebira, 

the great tank opposite the Iluf'.ur Office; derives its name 
from Manaviyadan ^ Zamorin. 

In course of time, as the family increased and the power of 
the Zamorin expanded, new palaces were constructed. First 
rose the Kilakke Kovilakam ^ or the eastern palace in Chinta- 
valappu, north of the present Zamorin’s College ; then came 

into existence the Putiya Eovilakara or the new palace, west 
of the Tali tank. The former has completely disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind it; the ruins of the latter, its 
ancient gateway and the stone steiia leading into the tank, are, 
however, still visible 

A Tampuratti of the Kilakke Kovilakam had Samhundhani 
with Chalappurattu Kavnbutiri. As he had no heirs he made 

a gift of all his property including his own illom or house to the 
Tampuratti, A palace was built on the site of the old illom, 
and it came to be known as the Chalappurattu Kovilakam. ’ 
For a long time the members of the Kilakke Kovilakam conti- 
nued to call themselves Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Tampu- 

Wby and when they abandoned this name in favour of 
the original Kilakke Kovilakam it is not possible now to say. 


rans. 
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1 (lAOgaJoctu- ^ iziocooffliallo. •* cjocioojIcdgck). ^ dtSiOoilej 

Q^ftJUbo, ^ (2<d>oanej<j0>rt55) 

Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Valia Tampuran is mentioned as 
one of those who were present in the palace when the Zamorin 
died in A. D. JG66. In the accounts of 16fiG and 1667 we have 
the following entries : 


«D 


Kovilakattu Tarapurattis 


4 Panama. 


1667 To Cook Raman of Chalappurattu Kovilakam 2 Fanams. 


Cook 


2 Fanams- 


4 


In the thirteenth century a Tampiiratti elected to "o away 
with a prince of the Kola Svarupam ’ without the know- 
ledge and consent of the Zamorin. Tlie Zamorin disinherited 
her, and compelled the Kolattiri - to cede all his lands as far 
as Pautalayini Kollani'* and settle the Tampuratli at Nileswa- 
ram with all sovereign rights and 3000 Nayars. 


About A. 1). ] 550 the family was threatened with ex- 
tinction^. On the advice of the Brahmins the Zamorin insti 
tuted the monthly T iruvonLxm feast. The gods were pleased and 
the Tiruvonam Tirunal Maharajah, known also as Saktan 
Tampuran, was boro. ^ in the reign of Bharani Tirunal 
Maharajah, the hereof iha U amaham Kilippaitu and the terror 
of the Dutch, adoption became once more a pressing problem. 


In spite of the most expensive and elaborate ceremonies tlie gods 
remained obdurate. So, in A. D. 1701, negotiations were opened 
for the adoption of two Tampurattis from Tekkankur. Hut the 
Maliarajah died too soon, before the negotiations were completed. 
His successor gave up the Tekkankur project and turned to 
Nileswaram, On the Ifith of Makaram 8S1 M. K., correspond- 

T dcihoejcTvji^ojo (Chirakkal)' *" ^ oj^Knejoesnod 


eiAogjo. -» Zeinuddin says that the Zamorin adopted a member of 
Vatakkankur as the Fourth Prince of his family. 'J’lie passage 
is however obscure. {l^heTokfutul-Mujahidten,]}. \\ \) 



ff)<e>0gjO4o rv^^ogjoolsrffieja^j'Tmlj® o-^m- 
(olgj (TonraDiad Aej(3Yijn8a»ej0XJ)2 <aj5n| 
mgjsi'mofo^aflea^ofl ftvrraTOlc^snoojaeio;) 

0032255 goloafunaocwo^ cruoal^ o)'uati 

<|(TV<OOI)Orao fldrUOlDl^ ftOJO^ODOSXO^O 
aonrosTOOoewooo TOlfnBCcuasmsoiQ^^l^ojaob 
rtj>DaJri4«ao!^oTmo)@c<a>§ajejo>ifij’ uJlc;3J<oeft 

<0) OTO |%*1^C03cA £{, ^^OSTBC^P Oo 
QJDttvoBQJi?) (D(aai®6)nrT) saol^aiZDionoo. 

(The Mamakam Kilippattu, p- 33.) 



iog to A. D. 170G, two Tampurattia and three Tampurans were 
adopted from the Nileswaram family. In appearance it was 
only a fa mily reunion ; in reality it was a suicidal blunder. Had 
the Tekkankur adoption taken place, as Hharani Tirunal had 
intended, Cochin might have been overwhelmed, the Dutch 
beaten to their knees, Martanda Varma bridled and the fatal 
crisis of A. 1). 17GO-6fi wholly averted. 

The elder of the two adopted sisters was installed in the 
Kilakke Kovilakam, the younger in the Putiya Kovilakam For 
the Mamakam of A. D. 1 707 their sister came to Calicut. She 
did not like to go back to Nileswaram. And tbe Zamorin, who 
had already thrown away the political and strategic advantages 
of the Tekkankur alliance by his attachment to the Nileswaram 
family, recognised her also as a Tampuratti of Nediyiruppu# 
and conferred upon her all the privileges enjoyed by her sisters, 
including the right of succession to the musnad for her sons. 
A separate residence was assigned to her. Thus came into 
existence the Padinnare Kovilakam, ^ so called from its situa- 
tion in relation to the Tali temple. 

% 

When Calicut was finally occupied by the Mysoreans in 
A. D. 1774 the members of the Zamorin’s family, except the 
Kavi Varmas, uncle and nephew, took refuge in Travaucore. 
The members of the Padinnare and Putiya Kovilakams lived at 


1 o-jslinnrooo 06 )>oajlejt 0 >o. was also called Tekke 
Kovilakam from its situation in resixict of the .\mpati Kovila- 
kam. The practice of the Joint Commissioners (1792-93) led 
however to the final abandonment of this name. 

In the granthavaris this Kovilakam is referred to only as 
Padinnare Kovilakam. It is mentioned for the first time in 
A. D. 1761-2. It is stated that the Zamorin was accompanied 

by the Pa linnare Kovilakam Valia Tampuran in his pilgrimage 
to Cape Comorin in A. D. 1761-2. 


Kunnattur ' with the Zamorin who belonged to the Putiya 
Kovilakam, while those of the Kilakkc Kovilakatn went to Knnck- 
kat-. In A. D. 179‘2 when Tippu ceded Malabar to the English, 
the exiles returnetl from Travancore. As their palaces had all 

been defiled and in part demolished by the Mysoreans, the mem- 
bers of the Padinnare Kovilak rn soUl kI at Mankavu of the 

Putiya Kovilakam at Tiruvannur ‘ and of the Kilakke Kovila- 
kam at Venkatakotta which had l^een in their possession 
tince its capture from Karuvayur Mussad. 


The Zamorin made no attempt to reconstruct the Manan- 
chira Palace. He preferred to live in the Kovilakam to which he 
l)elonged. In A. IX 1920 was built his present palatial residence 
at Tiruvaechira, which the Zamorin’s family had obtained, as 
early as A. IX 1087, as a gift from Pappu Kovil, who had 
Samhandham with the Ampadi Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti. 

The Namakaranam and Annaprasanam ® of the 
children are performed in the sixth month after their birth. The 
'Pampurattis are named Sridevi and Mahadevi and the 
Tampurans Manavikraman, Manaviyadau and Virarayan. 
Those who bear the same name are distinguished by pet 
names; the Tampursttis are called Anujatti, Kunhianujatti, and 
Jyeshtatti, and the Tampurans Ettan, Kunhettan, Kut- 
tiettan, Cheri) ettan, Kunhunui, Kuttikkunhunni, Kuttuni, 
Auujan, Cherianujau, Ammaman and Marumakan. To avoid 

confusion between members having thosame pet name prefixes 
like Valia and Cheria are also employed. 


j cOirmiggA. 2 na<5>gm«aisos 


3 aoa&>ooj''. -1 iTsfifO)'.’ 



A. a 6>a)3&»sac3s^^o 


§, the present Kottakkal (<i‘ 0 >osf»(o 6 ). 6 '^^phjs pilace is mentioned 
in the account of the Zamorin’s visit to Calicut in 1087. 
7 o^ 02 i< 6 a't>®rT)o or the naming ceremony. 

<R'ioo(SQOj1. 

1 1 


ceremony 


aoi, ojl(D(DOcoini> 


« (sramoiQjDaao^o, feeding 

aocoojlcQ/ 

«rano83«5TO)l, a,«ntod«raoros(aTiDl, 

^12 «d.«6vmo)§oii, <dj^(jcoj§nt), <9j6»3Taig^, 

OJejlctt, oajolca). 


7 


Whatever the name of the Zamorin, he is styled in all 
formal corres[x>ndence as follows : — Srimatu Sakalagnna sam- 
pannaraua SaUaladhanna paripalakarana Mitrajana mauoran- 
jitarana Akhaudita lakshmi prasannarana Raja munya Raja 
Sri Manavikrama Zamorin Maharaja l^.ihadur Avargal- ^ 


The education of the children Ixjgins when they are five 
years old. Dcsamangalam Variar - is the hcriditary tutor. The 
Tampurans live with their mothers and sisters in the Ampati 
till their Choulam ^ in the fifteenth year. After Choulam, 
in ancient days, they learnt fencing' with its eighteen throws 
under Tamme Panikkar, ^ the hereditary inslructor-in-arms, 
after which they either accompanied their elders to the battle- 
field or served their apprenticeship in civil government under 
them. 




^JMie Talikettu kalyanam of the Tarapurattis takes place 
in their ninth or eleventh year Ijofore they attain puberty. The 

Tali is tied by a momljer of the Cranganore Rajah’s family. 
After the Tirantukalyanam the Zamorin selects a suitable 



r (TUc9>e-i^5mTunfijiT)(Doa:) nroa>ejcjo3a>_i(61<ijoeja»(00 

ora erasvisiTv.ulOTejcei'g'I^TunmioDO) (ODsao 

(DOS ^’1 nroot^railfol a'>oo(T>osoinj->ng(6 (0rafU(6<o>Oo 


cacraaocoejo o)3(o1cQ)(?) s)aj'5So, tonsure- ceremony. 

‘A ajbYrfioscJ), who now receives from the Zamorin an 

annual pension of Rs, 102-14-0 

■-> cJ.^ 06 mo, '^j’ali tying wedding. I'he 

essential part of the ceremony is the tying of the Tali (a small 
piece of gold attached to a string) round the neck of tlie girl. 

'■ Por this reason, Gollenessc, tlie Dutch Commandeur of 

Cochin in A. D. 1713, calls tlv’ Cranganore Rajah “the Pather 
of the Zamorin family”. (Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, 


p. 63.) 

7 «j)l( 06 tT$ dh^ObYT.o, puberty ceremony. 
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husband for them. According to the principle of hypergamy this 
must be a Nambutiri or Kshatriya. Formerly they were gene- 
rally chosen, for political and strategic reasons, from the Ksha- 
triya Svarupams of Bettam, Kururabranad, Bey pore and 
Cranganore, ^ though, now and then, Nambutiris also came in 
for the distinction. The education of the Tampurattis continue 
even after their Sambandham, and two of them, both named 
Manorama, ^ belonging to the Kilakke Kovilakam, are still 
remembered for their proficiency in Sanskrit grammar. 


The seniormost Tarapuratti in all the three Kovilakaras 
taken together is now called the Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tam- 
puratti The Zamorin, whatever his age and exact relation to 


her, calls her “mother” * and pays her all the respects due to 
a mother. The oldest Tampuratti in each of the three Kovil- 


akams is its Valia Tampuratti In conjunction with the 
Valia Tampuram she manages the affairs of her Kovilakam ® 
The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti now draws a malik- 
hana or political pension of Rs 4500 per annum in her own 
right, and each of the three Valia Tampurattis Rs 9,000 as the 
representatives of their respective Kovilakams. 


1 


amso 


<i 0 ia(Q 2 jcr)O§, astuoji?) (oJOojetcejOOjlfoi) 6>c9>o§'asr3g^(t). Froni 


Kurumbiyatiri the Zamorin obtained Payyanad and Mangat 
Acchan, from Pappu Kovil Tiruvacchira. 

2 GKSoooroo ftna5j(D0s'i. 


•5 (BracQjo^ (sajOaileJcfto niejlaa 

®osl. 


4 (aYnao). 5 ojafloQ) racnj 


® This is peculiar ; for, in all other families regulated, 
by Marum ikkattay am ISiVf the KaTa.navm or the oldest malei 
member is the manager, the seniormost lady having no voice in 

the management. When the Tampurattis affix their signature 
to any document they prefix Viyaten (afiowefoai)) to their names^ 

g>, Viyaten Sridevi. 
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Among the Tampuraos there were at first only two Sta- 
oams ^ or dignities, Muppu ^ or the chief and Elaya ^ or the 
second in rank. In course of time three mote came into 
existence. All these five Stanams have even now separate 
estates of their own and Ariyittuvalcha The first three were 
in ancient days f^urvalchas ^ also. They exercised ruling 
powers; they were styled “Princes of Ernad" ; they enjoyed 
the privileges of “stan ling in state" » during the Maraakam ^ 


festival at Tirunavayi. Even now whenever they go out dam- 
sels sprinkle water before them® ; and they have each their 

Bhagavati and their peculiar emblem. 

The sixth ) rince was known as Elaya Eradi Tiruraulpad 9; 
it was only a courtesy title, having neither special rights 
nor responsibilities. The British Government did not recognise 
it when the pensions of the ^amorin s family were fixed in A. D. 
1806, and in consequence it has dropped out of use altogether. 

T.he seniormost member of each of the Kovilakams who 
is not a Stani is its V.dia Tampuran’ To protect the in- 
terests of the Tarapurattis the Valia Tarapuratti is associated 
with him in the management of the Kovilakam affairs, the prin- 
ciple of collegiality affording a check on, if not a guarantee 
against, abuse of authority. In the Kilakke Kovilakam, how- 
ever, the oldest male member does not divest himself of the 

management of the Kovilakam even after he becomes the 
Zamorin, 

The five Stanams are : — 

(1) Samutiri Tiruraulpad ; 


1 rruQOnoo 2 4 (araodayliaio^. ^ entitled 

to a share in the government by virtue of seniority. ® frfiejojo^ 

SiOEc&o. s Munnil Tali, seven damsels sprin- 

kle water before the Zamorin, five before the second prince and 
three before the third prince ^ aaooslwlRSi5«!6aJo§. (Bucha- 
nan, Journeij through Mysore etc., Vol. i I, p. 394.) nruaoml^ 
one who is in possession of a Stanam. ^ ^ ojgjIqqj toicD^jOoai). ovo 
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(2) Ernad Elamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; ’ 

(3) Ernad Munamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; 

(4) Edattaranad Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; ® 

(5) Netiyiruppil Mutta Eradi Tirumulpad. ^ 

The Edattaranad Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad and the Nedi- 
yiruppu Mutta Eradi Tirumulpad are generally called Eda- 
tralpad ® and Nedutralpad ® respectively. As has been already 
remarked, they are only Stanams, not Kurvalchas. During the 

Mamakam festival they performed Akampati or escort duty, 
the former on the asterism of Bharani, ^ the latter on that of 
Asvati®. 

The Munamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad is generally 
known as Munalpad. His chief duty was to guard the southern 

frontier. As he was always on active service and marching 
from one place to another according to the needs of the situa- 
tion, the umbrella with a cloth tied to it not inappropriately be- 
came his emblem. At the Mamakam festival his Akampati 
took place on the asterism of Kartika,^® and he “stood in state” 
under the Kuriyal on the day of Puyam.^^ He had also to 
preside over the annual Revati Pattattanam at Calicut. 

The Ernad Elamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad or Eralpadi^ 
had a palace at Calicut, still called Erampiri Kovilakara, 
south of the Ampati Kovilakam. As he took an active part in 
the campaign which resulted in the occupation of Timuavayi 
the Zamorin granted him certain important privileges at the 

Mamakam festival. While the Zamorin and the other Stanis 
took up their residence on the right bank of the river during 
the fet^tival, the Eralpad’s tent was pitched on the left bank; 


1 n®O(r)0§“ 




or:cQjla2j0(oil(ol ^ o0poQO§“i^onr)Oo 

cncoTlQiaOfoflrol 3 nQjScairmofioo^ CTQCQjlca)Oro)l(ol roil©} 

£5(o6aJO§, 4 ©nos'loaTlroJajlci (^(ora n<3)oosl ^ cia)S((g)oeoaJO§. 

6 6)mS(!g)oeoajos. 7 (Broc&caisd. 8 gcoernl. ^ (srcc/ejfod cSjOcmlca) 11 


the stunted banyan tree. ^ ^ 

14 Q0Jv©OOoQjO§_ 15 c50joOcDj1(d1 




o. 


13 (J(0ajf0)loJS(OTCr,0£T59. 
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and whenever the Zamorin “stood in state" at Vakayur i the 
Eralpad did likewise on his bank of the river. He had also 
the duty of Akampati, which came ,on the day of Bohini. 2 On 
the last day of the festival he left his quarters in the company 
of Tirumanasseri Nambiyatiri, 3 a Brahmin chief, and came on 
elephant-back or in the litter inlaid with ivory to the Kuriyal. 
There he dismounted and proceeded on foot towards Vakayur, 
performing Sashtanqam 4 or prostration with the eight limbs 
at certain spots along the route. At the command of the 
Zamorin he ascended the Manittara 5 and stood on his right 
side. Then the Lokar 6 or the Ten Thousand 7 and the Thirty 
Thousand ® led by Mangat A.cehao 9 and Ernad Menon 10 ap- 
proached the dais on which the Zamorin and the Eralpad were 
standing and made their obeisance. 

The most important achievement of the Eralpad, however, 
was the conquest of Nedunganad, As it lay between the Vella- 
ti'i 11 and Tarur 12 Svarupams, both of whom were hostile, the 
Zamorin deemed it necessary to place it in the charge of a 
prince of the family. So the Eralpad was appointed its gover- 
nor with his headquarters at Karimpula His minister was 
Cheruli Acchan and his secretary Punnasseri Nambi As 
a mark of respect for Ramaswami, the presiding deity of Kari- 
pula, the Eralpad adopted the flag with the sign of Hanuman 
as his emblem. 

The head of the house, Samutiri Tirumulpad, is generally 
called Samuri I6 by the people. And Samuri was transformed 
into Zamorin by the Europeans. When the Zamorin was a 
ruling chief the English East India Company scrupulously paid 
him all the honours due to an independent sovereign. They 
always addressed him as “Your Majesty”, sent him presents for 


ajOce>aj(b. 2 arooao'leml. 3 (ncculaDOrtnlrol, 4 croc^o«</)« 

BenflastroOj the platform on which the Zamorin stood it 

12 13 <«>(d\cn^, 


state. ® «a.0c9><b. ajfaflcnoQaFlfO#. 8 (^Qj^ifoocon® 


1*^ o®ocv50§ acaecnoai), 11 



(ByB.^a6. 15 aiomaOTroltncQil. 16 cn> 
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Ooam ^ and Vishu, --and whenever there took place a change 
in succession they formally waited upon the new Zaraof^n in the 


customary way with Tirumukalcha 


In 1806 the Zamorin 


resigned the government of the territories entrusted to him in 
1793. But as late as 1860 we find the Government of Madras 
referring to him as Ilis Highness, though he had ceased to be a 

ruling chief. In this year they ordered .their servants in 
Malabar not to withhold from him the usual marks of respect. 

According to the etiquette observed in the royal houses of 


corresponden 


may be addressed to the head of the Svarupam®. All letters 
to the Zamorin are addressed to Talappana Nambutiri, ® the 
bead-priest of his private chapel, with a request that the 
contents of the letter may be communicated to the Zamorin 
at his royal convenience by Olukil Menon, the heriditary 
record-keeper or Mangat Acchan, ® the chief minister. 

The word Samuri or Tarauri, which is its older form, is 
not found in any record prior to A. D. 1442. Though Ibn 
Batuta, the envoy of Muhammad Bin Taghlak of Delhi, visited 
Calicut three times on bis way to China 


China between A. D. 1342 
and 1347, he does not refer to the Zamorin even once by this 


1 aofffDo. adoaj. 3 (Tjri«a( 5 (o 6 The Calicut factor proceeded 

to the palace with a dozen or two of the Company’s'soldiers and 
placed his presents before the Zamorin. They must be worth not 
less than Rs. 180. “ The Zamorin’s stipulated present is sixty 

Narradys in tale, which is about One Hundred and Eighty 
silver rupees.” (The Telltcherry Consultations, Vol. Xll, p. 
18). G. 0. No. '.75 dated 14th May 1860. 

''' “When the Zamorin writes to the Rajah of Cochin, or 
any of the superior princes to each other, the letter must be 
addressed not to the prince but to the chief Uasidoor, who in 
Cochin is called the Naicoviti, and the chief Rasidoor of the 

Zamorin is called the Mangatatja.” (Visscher, Letters from 
Malabar, Letter XIII ) 

0 ^ a^«s>(o4QC)afoocT6. 8 0«T3o§.gjo<). 
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title It is io the account of Abdur RayKik, who came to Cali- 
cut in ^2 as the special envoy of the King of Persia, that we 
first come across this word. “ The sovereign of this city”, says 
be, “bears the title of Sameiu” ^ 

Some learned scholars regard Samuri as a loan word from 
Arabic or Persian, the meaning of which has now been com- 
pletely forgotten 2 . Abdur Kazak’s statement does not lend 
support to this view. And Barbosa, 3 Barros, 4 Camoens, 5 

Laval, ® and Moens, ^ all these explain the word as meaning 
emperor in the language of the people. 

1- Major, India in the hjteenth century, p. ]4. 

2 . For example, Kavitilakan Rao Sahib Ullur Parames- 
wara Ayyar. 

3. “The King of Calicut made himself the greatest and the 
most powerful of all io Malabar, and they called him Samidre, 
which is a distinction above the others”. {Book of Duarte Bar- 
bosa, Vol. If, p. 5.) 

4. “I he place, though small, he (Cheraman Perumal) wish- 
ed to give to a nephew, who was his favourite, and as a new 
name of power over the rest he called him Samorij, as it might 
be emperor amongst us”. (Barros quoted io the Appendix to 
the book of Duarte IBatbosa, Vol. II) 

5. “This he confers with title excellent, 

Of Emperor that the rest he may command 


Hence came a title Samorin, in intent 

Among them all of dignity more grand”. (Camoens, 
The Lusiads, VII, 36.) 

6. “lie is called Samory by all the Indians, a word of great 

height in their language and equivalent to emperor”. {The 

Voyage of Ptjratd de Laval, Vol. I, p 369.) 

“The Zamorin was the most powerful and the most 

Wealthy of the four kingdoms of Malabar For this reason the 

Zamorin formerly let himself be styled emperor”. (Moens, 
trans. by Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, p. 132.) 
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In Sanskrit there is a word which means emperor. It is 
Svami. i It is used in some in-^criptions to denote emperor 

as distinguished from king 2, In Tamil and Malayalam Svami 

becomes Tami, Sami, Chami, Tamu, Samu, and Chamu K Hence 
there is no doubt that Samu in Samuri is derived from 
Svami. 

• Bi at the end of the word stands for Tiri 4 . According 
to Caldwell, ® Tiri is a corruption of Sri 6. But the hono- 
rofic Tirumulpad ^ figuring in the titles of the four princes 
below the Zaraorin suggests that Tiri must be a contraction 
of Tirumulpad. In Samutiri Tirumulpad of the granthavaris 
we have a double honorofic, which can be explained on the 
analogy of the doubls plurals and superlatives of the English 
language. Samuri is therefore a contracted compound of the 
Sanskrit Svami and Tirumulpad.® 

Kunnalkkonatiri^ is another title of the Zamorin. With 
out the honorofic Tiri it means king (kon) of the hills (kunnu) 
and the waves (ala). When the Zamorin prostrates before 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal lo at his Ariyittuvalcha, this religious 
dignitary blesses him with the words “Reign as Kunnalakkon- 

tiri.” Sailabdhiswara n and Samudragiriraja 12 are the exact 
Sanskrit equivalents of the Malayalam Kunnalakkon. 

^ I I 111 I ,1 

^ 2 chashtana, whose father was only a 

Kshaharata Kshatrapa, styled himself on the strength of cer- 
tain victories and conquests Rajan Mahakshatrapa Svami 
Chashtana. ^ ^015^ 4 s ^ om- 

parative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages- ® 

(o6qjo§. 8 (i) Svami (orv-io<2l)>Samu (ii) Tirumulpad 

£gffl6Qqo§) > Tiruppad > Tirippad > Tiri 

((toI©!) > Ri (®1)* 

» ®«3)(go(J6«aj(oq (oiQyoaaOo H 

12 ©ob»oqj'' 
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This is not a mere fancy title as has been supposed i. 
Though the Zamorin h xd no organised navy of his own like the 
Royal Navy of England, he could at any time assemble a fleet 
to defend his coast. Like the cinque ports of mediaeval Eng- 
land his coast towns furnished him with ships and transports. 

He took a keen interest in navigation. Among the penates of 
his house kept at Tiruvalayanad is a Bhagavati called Kappa- 
lotta Bhagavati 2 . The Portuguese writers of the sixteenth 
century admit that the Calicut sailors knew the use of certain 

naval instruments which were unknown in Europe- His pro- 
longed warfare with the Portuguese is itself sufficient evidence 

to show that his power on the sea was by no means negligible. 

lu the Mamakam Kilippattu ® and the Keralolpatti * he is 
called Punturakkon or Punturesan, “ king (kon) or lord 
(isan) of Puntura. The first treaty which the English made 
with him, the very first alliance which they concluded in India, 
begins with “ (P) Undercoon Cheet.” ® In A. D. 1752 the 
Danish East India Company received certain trading rights 
from “King Samoorin Punderracon ” The writs appoint- 
ing Kalattil Acchan ® and Chalapurattu Nalamkur Nayar in 
A. D. 1869 begin with the words “ Punturakkon Teet”. 10 

Puntura 11 is generally explained as a corruption of the 
Tamil Perumturai or great (Perum) harbour (turai). But 
it seems better to derive this word from the Arabic Bantai 


’ See Mr. Thorne’s Appendix to the Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. 11. • gcocufoTl or the Bhagavati presiding over navi- 
gation.^ ffiOfflAo ^ 

° Day, The Land of the Ferumals, p. 177.’ 


Logan A 




8 c9>a.(OTan(o4 ts<bq^d>.o iuoej 


aing)0(fl6iCiotift^ 


nJOCTTO 
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meaning port ; for Calicut owes its importance as a port to the 
arrival and settlement of the Arabs, Further, the Muhammad- 
an farmer of the customs at the port is called Sabantra 
Koya ‘or the Koya of the port It is probable that the Arabs 
were the first to refer to the King of Calicut by the title of 
Punturakkon. 

It is also quite possible that Puntura is another form of 
Puntara^. Puntara might have been the name of the Tara or 
village in which the family-house of Netiyiruppu was situated. 

The Joint Commissioners who settled Malabar in A. D. 
1792-93 identified Puntnra with Periudurai ® near Erode in 
the Coimbatore District. If at all this word has any reference 
to any port other than CaliCut. it must be in all probability 
Tirupurnatura, ^ the residence of the Cochin Fajahs. For a 
long time, till A. D. 1504, the Zamorin was the lord of Cochin, 
and the Cochin Hajah paid tribute and Purushantaram and 
his succession had to be recognised by his Calicut suzerain. Iq 
A. D. 1616, when the Zamorin made an alliance with the En- 
glish, in A. D. 1685, when the Kilippatu was composed, and in 
A. D. 1752, when the Danes were granted permission to erect a 
factory, the Zamorin was either actually engaged in or contem- 
plating a war with Cochin, And the assumption of this title 
on these occasions might have had the same significance as the 

revival of the title of “King of France” by the successors of 

Edward III of England whenever they decided upon an ex- 
pedition across the English Channel. 


’ oro3smQ3)Cca.ooQ;, S)xj(rBg®s>s)(o. {The Joint Com 

missionets' Report, A. D. 1792-93.) 

^ (O)l(a3n-4<b5m@o. 

5 ■xi'anUDCTO)©®, BLccession fee. 
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CHAPTER II 

TIRUVA^NTaIjI A.ND ABIYITTUVALCHA.. 

4 

4 

Iq ancient days a large part of the Zamorin’s revenue was 

spent on ceremonies, feasts and festivals* Though Hiranya- 
garbhami does not seem to have been performed more than once, 

Tulabbarams* and Mrityumjayajapams^ were of frequent occur- 
rence. The Mamakama^ and Tai-Puyams5 were held once in 
twelve yearsi sometimes twice. The annual Vishu®, Attaceha- 
mayam?, Onam^, Revati Pattattanam^ and TirunaPO were 
occasions entailing enormous expenditure. Every Zamorin, 
further, had to perforin his predecessor’s Tiruvantalin or fu- 
neral ceremonies and his own Ariyittuvalchai2 or the inaugu- 
ration of the reign on a grand scale. Though he is no longer 
a ruling chief these two ceremonies even now cost him a good 
deal. 

The funeral ceremonies are similar to those of the high 
class Nayars, The AttikkurissP* directs them ; the dead body 
is burnt and the Tampuraus. ' bend under the branch as 
soon as they return from the cremation ground ; on the 7th, 
9lh or lith day after death, declared auspicious for the new 

4 

4 

1 aoltoen^coeo, the ceremony of passing through a golden 
cow which enables the Kerala Samantas to dine with the Brah- 
mins and learn Gayatri. 

^ ^ejoeo(oo, the ceremony of weighing against gold and 
silver. 

® to propitiate Siva and ward off misfortunes. 

The Mrityumjayajapam performed by Bharani Tirunal Maha_ 

rajah lasted seven weeks. (The Mamakam Kilipattu, pp. 108 

— 114) 

4^ (2j0i2l0ca3fi>^ 5 6ie«y)CL^CQ)o, ® Qilosg (ffrOcCTU)-^l23QQ)o, ^9>Oe(r)0^ 9 (S(D 

10 fa^l(?BCY) 0 Do^ birthday. faTlfracnaai^^ funeral 

Ceremonies. is 14 “The 
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Zamorin by the palace astrologer, is the Sanchyanami or the 
gathering of the bones ; on the 15th day the pollution caused 

by death is removed by a ceremonial bath. 


All these are performed with the pomp and honours due to 
the exalted rank of the deceased. The death is announced by 

the firing of sixteen Katinas^ or mortars ; the pyre is built of 
logs of sandalwood ; drums are beaten during the cremation 
and twice a day till the Sanchayanara by the Karinkars ;3 and 
a lamp is kept burning both day and night at the cremation 
ground and in the room where the dead body had been lying 
till the bones are gathered and buried in the earth. 


When the Zamorin breathes his last, his Valia Tevari,^ 
Talappana Namputiri,^ informs the heir- apparent’s Valia Tevari 

of ‘ uncle Zamorin’s death from rheumatism'^ , and requests 
him to send the new Zamorin for Tiruvantali and Ariyittuval- 
cha. Letters are also sent to the various branches of the family, 
and to the Namputiris, the feudatories, the Naduvalis and 

others, who have to be present according to ancient custom 8. 


Attikkurissi, Edavalttavan, holds a knife parallel to the ground 
and the Tampurane facing east stoop and pass under it.” (Mr 
Thorne’s Appendix to the Book of Duarte Barbosa Vol. If.) 


1 cTVsraiQaJcn®. 2 cajfoJlm, ^ ajffllsaitl). The Karinkars keep 

watch at the cremation ground and Pullare women in 

the room in which the dead body had been lying. 4 ojefio® 

the chief priest of the private chapel. 5 (Ojej^sno 
6 oroocafailfoigjos mro ocioaai, the Zamorin is always 

styled uncle by bis next junior, even if he happens to be his 
brother. Whatever the cause of the death it is always put 
down as rheumatism in the official records. ® See Appendix HI. 
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When the Zamorin was a ruling chief, all public activities 
were suspended for fourteen days, and resumed only after the 
Ariyittuvalcha, which immediately followed the Tiruvantali^ 
Mangat Acchani, the chief minister, attended to all urgent 
business which could not wait, all letters being written in the 
name of Talappana and signed by Chittur Namputiri^. 


On the 14th day of the pollution the Toniyil Nayars paid 
his visit. One of his ancestors sought to take advantage of the 


general suspension of arms to penetrate into the palace with a 
view to setting himself up as Zamorin. His followers were cu*- 
down by Mangat Acchan, and he himself was necked out of the 
premises. The memory of this event was kept alive by the 
visit of his descendant. He advanced as far as the platform, 
where the Ariyittuvalcha was performed, with the lighted lamp 
and other insignia of royalty in front. The Acchan met him 
there and unceremoniously packed him off, the pretender re- 
treating with arms reversed, and the lighted lamp and other para- 
phernalia following instead of preceding him. 

Very early in the morning of the iSth day, the new Zamo- 
rin and the nephews of the deceased offer Bali^ in the room 
where the dead body had been lying. The Attikkurissi sprink- 
les milk and water over them. Then Danaras^ are distributed 


among the Brahmins. A purse containing 1000 Fanams is 
given to Alvancheri Tamprakkal, who, however, does not receive 


it in person, but 






this the Zamorin proceeds to the tank for Pulakuli^. 



1 (s 6 Bno§ 5 icT{>, “During the thirteen days while they await 

this (Ariyittuvalcha) ceremony, a Cahimal governs the kingdom, 

who is, as it were, the principal Secretary thereof, and this 
duty and honour are his by right.” {Book of Duarte Barbosa, 

Vol II p 14). ^ xulocfed) (ncn^'a>l(ol. ^ etaiocnrnconcoi cidocq)^). His 

family is now extinct. ^ ® gifts- ® bath 

to remove the pollution. 
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He enters the tank hand in hand with the Rajah of Punnat- 
turi. Till A. D. 1793, the Rajah of Bettet ^ had also taken part 
in this ceremony, Punnaitur taking hold of his left hand Bettet 

of the right. As soon as the Zamorin and Punnattur plunge 
into the water the latter swims away to another part of the 
tank hidden from the former. This is an evidence of the close 
intimacy that had existed in the past between the two families^ 

which is also revealed by the unique privilege, enjoyed by Pun- 
nattur, of dining with the Zamorin after the Ariyittuvaleha.^ 

When the Zamorin returns from the tank to the palace, 
the Tautri or the ISIaraputiri director of religious ceremonies 
purifies him, externally by sprinkling and internally by causing 
him to sip some Funyaham ^ or consecrated water. 

d'hon the Zamorin puls the Virasringhala ® on his right 

leg. This is one of a pair of anklets given, according to the 
Keralolpatti, by Cheraman Perumal to the Zamorin’s ancestor, 
as a reward for his services against his enemies and as a pro- 
mise of succession to his own imperial throne. “ One of the 
Zamorins made a present of the chain worn on the left leg to his 
son, the Kutiravattattu "Nayar,^ for conquering Natuvattam® 
from. Tarur Syarupam 


The next ceremony is Vayarattam, or 


massage with 


Vayara, a common meadow grass reputed to have medicinal 


properties. A holy man, named Kolkunuattu Sivaoka],!^ pleased 



1 ffiOKOoj'*. 2 (dokogj-. This family became 

extinct in A. D. 1793. ^ Punnattur receives a pension of Rs. 
4994-8-0 every year from the Zamorin. This is now paid to 
him direct by the Treasury, which deducts this amount from 


the Zamorin’s tnalikhana. 
the heroes”. ® “crcofflarotolnt 




5 ojltoOTjoBijaj, “anklet'of 


“CYVoaaoifolnt 


Ool6CT30o 




^Cin&S(m®CYY) 


nOjcno ,0^010.” (The Keralolpatti 






Taluk. 


oroj 


portion of the present Palghat. 

)0go 11 CBlcU08foCo 
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with the devotion of the Zamorin, prescribed it as a daily 
practice for his health and welfare. Every morning the Zamo- 
rin goes to the Vayaratalam ^ and the Vayara Panikkars ^ 
perform this rite, shampooing his limbs and body behind thick 
screens. All the while he has to remain blind-folded. After 
the process the grass is not thrown away but given to the cows 
of the palace. 


Then the Zamorin offers Tirubali^ or cakes to the manes 

of his deceased predecessor. This is done daily for a year till the 
Tirumasam. ^ Throughout this period he is expected to observe 

Diksha 


After Tirubali comes Grahasanti. ® It is performed under 
the direction of Chennamangalam Namputiri, commonly call- 
ed Chenuas, ® who is the Zamorin’s Tantri. Nine silver cen- 
sers, one for each of the nine planets controlling human destiny, 
are filled with water, to which some juice of the four milky 
trees ^is added. Nine Naraputiris perform hoina^^ by pour- 
ing oblations of ghee and rice into the fire and reciting Vedie 
hymns. The water thus made holy is poured on the head of 
the Zamorin and other Stanis who have their Ariyittuvalcha. 
This is called Tirumudikkalasam.^^ After this Chennas whis- 


pers a mantra into the right ear of the Zamorin and the other 
Stanis, each of the Stanams having its own appropriate mantra. 


This is called Mantram Kelpikkal 


literally causing the man- 


tra to be heard. 



1 mQQ)ofin@LO the platform where Vayarattara is done. 2 maa 


OQjsrnliaaA., 3 (tsflKBsmajl. 4 roilcsiziocnjo, the first anniversary of the 


death. 5 he is expected to abstain even from the services of 
the barber. ^ (KJnooaooan. 7 e'jcLicmmoco&Jo cmco^roilfin. 8 ©iurmocnj'*, 

8 ©ojtooioi, Ficus Gloroerosa, Benjamina, 

fieligiosa and Indica. caD0(3i® n 12 aigg) 

<l(fc0oo4l«ee>(05. 
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Next, the Zamorin proceeds to his ‘private* ’chapel to wor- 
ship his Bhagavati ^ or the tutelary goddess and the Cheraman 
Sword. ^ The former, the manifestation of Sakti, is the guard- 
ian deity of all the Kerala Svaruparas, the latter is peculiar to 
Nediyiruppu. It was the gift of the saint-king, Cheraman 
Perumal Nayanar, to the Zamorin’s ancestor. The original 
sword was reduced to splinters in A. D. 3 670 at Cranganore 
where the Zamorin was then camping in the course of a sur- 
prise attack made by the Dutch. ^ The present sword, en- 
cased in a brass sheath, was made in A. D. 1672 out of the frag- 
ments of the old. The Zamorin has to worship this sword 
every day if he has no pollution. It is the common belief, a be- 
lief held by him as well as his enemies, that the Cheraman 
Sword was the cause of his extraordinary success against them 

The next item is Utaval anakkuka 4 and Utaval van-' 

guga,^ that is, to sharpen one’s own sword and receive one’s 
own sword respectively. During the fourteen days the pollu- 
tion lasts the Zamorin cannot touch sword or shield. After 
worshipping the precious heirloom the Zamorin goes to his 
Kalari ^ or private gymnasium. Under the guidance of Tamme 
Panikkar, the heriditary instruetor-in-arms, he bows before 
each of the twenty- seven deities ® presiding over the Kalari, 
after which he receives his sword from the Panikkar. 

1 ecoQJrtnl 2 (jiii(Daoci6 aioOo. 3 i^cyslocDOcSjfficcuoOo (ejoai) ocij^ 

(o«DrocQ^o«B9SQQ)ce>^<s>scfra aojg^ojla.«9eo ©ojg^cserisnslcqjo efln6|^6et3^o 
a>o<fljiUO(aro)fl»^o (BYoralejsnsocmlracmocqjcuasrs^o a>aifm siuco 

irOaii CllO|;.©QJ^(Dl(!J)CC^OttB6>SC!Q)Ojl§onO ©OJ^SoJOc&CSJo ©iU^. (©cfljOgjo 845-0 
CKO) c^l(Y50r!j)oacoA 14 nffi^roTloQ) (0cnDOJ(ol.) 4 2.sruoOo fflvo0(T)toe<9>. 
5 2 .SQJOO 0 cu 06 Br§<s>. 6 c9>a.al. (t3)©cffi ojeirYnisaA, The Panikkar re- 


ceives two purses of 101 Fanams each, when he places the 
sword in the Zamorin’s hands. ® coemojirol, juemulc&ossajl 

of\i(ooro^(75)l, ^aiaosTY)!, nocooruloooo, aoa2)(2ioa6, a'§c9i6>©@(DOJa6, ao^ooc/Bj 
ol, ©ce>^(2l0(0\, (OGd&ymODJCOl, @©c9>0^, (DcJ&yG^ilJOf^SmX)!^ 0^03(01, CTV^56iJ1, SlSOC^ 


emwl, c?(fl3^((g)Qjoejab, ciiOo^ci4(®Qa3a6, cij](D(S©ai), ^(Q306inol, ©©aig^oH, (hoDO 

a)0(00ciol, fOilKsaig.QQ)CT:)0| ecoajfon, c/DdJ/aTl, 0dlciia6^ 
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Then the Zamorin pays his respects to Alv ancberi Tam- 
prakkal,^ the religious head of Kerala. Originally there were 
two high priests or Tamprakkals, Kalpakancheri Tamprakkal ^ 
for the Panniyur-kur ® and Alvancheri Tamprakkal for the 
Chovara-kur The Zamorin was the protector of the Panniyur 

faction and Kalpakancheri alone came for the Ariyittuvaleha. 
In course of time all memories of the ancient bitter war bet- 
ween the two parties died out,® and interdining and intermar- 
riage between the members of the two Kurs became common 
Sometime in the seventeenth century the family of Kalpakan- 
cheri became extinct. So Alvancheri was invited to take his 
place. The Tamprakkal does not come to the Zamorin’s palace, 
but takes up his residence in the nearest temple. The Zamorin 
goes to him and performs Sashtangam or prostration with the 
eight limbs. In slow and measured terms the Tamprakkal 
pronounces three times his benediction in the following words 
“Protecting cows and Brahmins, reign as Kunnalakkonattiri”,® 


As soon as he returns to the palace, he proceeds to the 
“dressing room” for Chamayam charttal ® or putting on the 
ornaments. He is helped by Nandavanattil Nampi^^’ who was in 
former times the keeper of the crown jewels. These were worn 


1 (m2)«p"ajO(Jsrajrai rt»igi)0t9ffl0o, 2 f!j>iQij0f9si0o. 3 (UorrH 

4 ©ojomrai^o". & ‘‘At present, however, they are not per. 
ceptible except perhaps in the modes of dressing victuals.” 
{The Cochm State Manual, p. 42.) In the mode of tying the 
cloth and wearing the caste mark also a distinction is observed. 
® Most of the Panniyur Namputiris who lied to other villages 
when the temple of Varahamurti was desecrated joined the 


Chovara-kur. ^ crooc^oocoo, ® oj^allarDcio igojOtuzieTDonoqfo (Ocanafl 

^ c8,majsdaomo(oriRfl<3Q)OQB)lajo^ca,, Por this the Tamprakkal receives 
8 purse containing 1000 Panama. ® xuaajjo iuo«sio)(o6, cocboq; 

tt)(oini)l(D6 cocafl. 
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by the Zamorin on all important occasions, not only for Ariyittu- 
valcha, Attacchamayam, Tai-Puyam and Mamakam,® but also 


® The following were the jewels worn by the Zamorin at the 
Mamakam of A. D. 1683. 858 o-i2i«j)“ cono ertnoeoatb 26-oooo- 

aojocmonol aAociIl ej<a>(WB goRBomrojaa. izoijioaxnronmo (JctboofleJ 

(flj^gcTilcno ©c9)0en|®Qj0QQ) rjT (O jajog(oefDiast30oo3sso (9>6inr3i39‘’. 


1. c3»ajo!2i(g«no 901^ 

afTinri3aart56 assnnoeni oignjaa 148. 

2. ^d9>Qj aacutoffioai 1. 

3. <aiO&n®oawo6 ajo^om 

toIksciio^ 1. 

4. <9jg^6>ai^ oflo^asfiaj 1. 

5. sczKoSaJ^ 16. 

6. aiefloQi^^cftaai 4. 

7. 9iUolca)(5'OT®d9fflej 2. 


QOoai'biovmis'ato 


aoaj 1 




enolqj^ o^asnsroTlQj 


1 


0®CDR>o ©QJ^ oJOT^o 1, 

20‘ l6| Qjls^Gjaa 

2l. cS>g^®OJ^ aS6ro)06(Tf6 ]. 

(HifORjflsaa'^oiaj^QQJaJsl I8 ©aJ 

o1cq)qjs3 2. 

8. cooGj amio trj§Qjl<o6 xjjc&Qj «9> 22* oaejlco) assrmoeni* 1 <9>gj©oii.34 

ajs3 21. 


©OJ^ (SIR) 6«aj9 cfc §1 4 


cd>5c9>o 


9. CT)0ej(^^9a>^QQ) <9j§t»o6 1. 23. C0)^o eoj^ c9>Sd9>0 1 

10. a(g«o©tfl»s3oQ> 1. 24. (S>gj©aj.3^ (g)6)©i36>aja. 3. 

11. gjfgnoQQQ, a(CTn©<j9>s3oQ) (fli5<fl6>oi{>l ■ 25- ©©mroo ©cu^ cTr}ocoajsaa& 

12. Jajcfljg^o ®<3>^CQJ «fl>5 

<9ao6 1, 26. ©ao^(g)®®t36) OJa. I. . 

13- a?l&j»96i^7(soa(o6 iijcajQjsdj^o 15 27. xDi^cua. l, 

o (s<9>o^ ©§ a)§c09oii 4. 28- iUO'gis)rm (g)i9e»0fD)lm 2 

14. tfcg^o amici aA^co) <9»Sc9>o i_ 29> ojgg^oj 4. 

15" ^oj(OTi)Ooa«rnlcq|ga n®(Oc0«aoej 1. 30- (g)®®(fl©aia. 1. 

31- iUcogaaao6 ©cejOangcus 4, 

32. e«j)Og.aja. 1, 

33- iUSSKej as6ra)06n6 1 



(BTOfoilecaffiA x^dhojcSi^aoj^ 

(LigtOTofl®^ qJ^ 2, 

16 . ©qJ 0 §oji^s 1 qq) a«2i(ora)8 1. 

17. aJoTl^paoej 1 

©ojocaernl 1- 


201 . 


« w 

fflro«nieaai(o6 ®ojocto®<SjO«t(| ojcSj^ 35. (E^iooaigjaJo ©t&OflsrtjnciQ) 


(^aJo 


asTlRaojo^ 1. 
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when he received the ambassadors of foreign kings,^ 

Among the jewels worn by the Zamorin at Ariyittuvaleha 
the crown is conspicuous by its absence. In its stead he 
wears a gold band or fillet called Tirumutippattam.'^ The 
Ariyittuvaleha is neither a coronation nor an enthronement ; for, 
neither the crown nor the throne figures in it. 

The crown and coronation were first introduced in Kerala 
by the Portuguese, when, in A. D. 1505, Almeida placed the 
‘ golden crown brought from Portugal ’ on the head of Unni 
Rama Varma, the Rajah of Cochin^. Instead of the throne the 


1 When he gave audience to Vasco da Gama, “he was cloth- 
ed with white cloths from the middle to the knees ; one of these 
cloths ended in a long point on which were threaded several 
gold rings with large rubies which made a great show. He bad 
on his left arm a bracelet above the elbow, which seemed like 
three rings together, the middle one larger than the others, all 
studded with lich jewels, particularly the middle one, which 
bore large stones, which could not fail to be of very great value. 
Prom this middle ring hung a pendant stone which glittered; it was 

4 

a diamond of the thickness of a thumb ; it seemed a priceless 
thing. Round his neck was a string of pearls about the size of 
hazelnuts. The string took two turns and reached his middle ; 
above it he wore a thin round gold chain which wore a jewel of 
the form of a heart surrounded by large pearls and all full of ru- 
bies ; in the middle was a green stone of the size of a large bean, 
which, from its sho wines, was of great price, which was called 
an emerald. The hair was all gathered up and tied on the top 
of his head with a knot made in it ; and round the knot he 
had a string of pearls like those round his neck, and at the 
end of the string a pendant pearl shaped and larger than the 
rest. His ears were pierced with large holes, with many gold 
ear-rings of round beads. (Logan, Malabar Manu.il, Vol. I, 

p. 298). 

2 fOTlo^slaJgo. 


3 Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 66. 
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Zamorin is throughout the ceremony seated on a white and a 
black carpet^, spread one above the other. The Ariyittuval- 
cha is the formal inauguration of the reign with the blessings of 
the Brahmins conferred in the customary way of throwing rice 
on the head. This is the central feature that gives the name 
to the ceremony. 

At first this was done by Kotachirakkal AdbyanS and the Rajah 
of Bettet, the one representing the Brahmins of the Panniyurkur 
to which the Zamorin belonged, the other the Kshatriyas of 
Kerala, both superior to the Samantas by caste. The Bettet 
dynasty died out in A. D. 1793. Once the Adhyan found himself 
unable to take part in an Ariyittuvalcha on account of pollution. 
So he caused his sister’s son, the Pumulli Namputiri^, to offi- 
ciate in his stead, himself supervising the ceremony, standing on 
the floor below. This became the practice ever since, and Kota" 
chira lost his ancient rights . It is not known when Varikkuman- 
cheri Namputiri®, and Kinangat Kamputiri®, both belonging to 
the Chovarakur, came to be invited. In all probability Varikku- 
mancheri was one of those who assisted the Zamorin to per- 
form Hiranyagarbham?. Kinangat was a partisan of Perum- 
patappu®, and he was given this privilege for changing sides. 

While the Zamorin is engaged in putting on his jewels, the 
Pallimaradi9 is brought in state to the Vayaratalam. It is called 


aojsac^a (fljfolousojo. 2 (Sc&Ofaiiijlocflexoi OTg;ru^oi). 3 

^ He now receives from the Zamorin an annual pension of 


Rs 85-11-0. 


enrol c0aao(S6(Ej(in mcmronro'l. ^esfinoofiOBO 




Varikkumancheri receive each 125 Panams and Kinangat 98 
Fanams as gifts. Panniyur refused to allow the Zamoriu this 
privilege and thus to raise himself in the social hierarchy. So he 
turned to Chovaram. The decline of Panniyur was closely 


turned to Chovaram. The decline of 1 
connected with the alienation of its 


best 


friend and 


protector, the Zamorin. 


©Qjrolcajsgj 


9 aJigdaooosl. 
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Pallimaradi elunnellikkaU- It is a door-panel draped in silk, 
and it is the characteristic emblem of the Zamorin. Its origin is 
obscure^. According to tradition, the Zamorin found it difficult 
to defeat the Vellatri’s soldiers at Tirunavayi, for, his Nayars 
were frightened by a terrible demoness who fought in the ene- 
my’s ranks. So he retired to the temple of Tiruvalayanad and 
supplicated the Bhagavati of Tirumandhamkunnu^, the guardian 
deity of the Vellatri, At last pleased with him, the goddess ap" 
peared before him in the form of a dazzling celestial beauty, 

fully decked from head to foot, and promised him victory. He 

tried to seize her by the hand, and actually caught hold of the 
Valayam,^ or gold bangle, when she disappeared in one of 

the door-panels of the shrine. This was removed from its 
hinges, and carried before the Zamorin as he led the attack on 
the Vellatri. The frightful demoness, who was really no other 
than the Tirumandham Bhagavati, did not now make her 
appearance to assist the enemy, and the Zamorin found himself 
master of the field. 

With his right hand supported by Talappana and the left 
by Nandavanattil Nampi,^ the Zamorin comes from the dress- 

^ f__l — 

^ gjaslaonosl n®^6iom§^c9®(o4. 2 jg quite probable that 

the Mutta Eradi’s first appointment was as door-keeper in the 
Chera household. The carrying of the Pallimaradi 
before the Zamorin on public occasions might have been due 
to the same reason as the carrying of a pair of golden slippers 
before Scindia, whose ancestor was the slipper- bearer of 
Peshwa Baji Rao — to show his respect for his original hum- 
ble office which was the cause of his subsequent success. 
(oTlRBtaocnjooo Acno. 4 rtBlroiajeicfflo. Before the Zamorin set fire 

to his palace in A, D. 1766 he entrusted it to a Namputiri 
and sent him out of it by an underground passage leading to the 

Tali temple. Neither the Namputiri nor the bangle was seen 

afterwards. 

^ “ He wore on his arms such a quantity of jewelled brace- 
kta that they extended from the bend of his elbows to his 
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ing room, to the Vayaratalam, handsomely decorated by 
Tunnara Chakravarti.’ He takes his seat on the white-and- 
blaek spread before two or four golden lamps, placed on either 
side of the Sword of Bhagavati brought from the private 
chapel. After paying his respects to the Bhagavati by placing 
some flowers on the Sword and bowing with palm joined to 
palm, he gives Dakshinas,^ according to the ancient custom 
read out by Olukil Menon,^ to Cbennas, Talappana, Valluvangat 
Pattar,^ Alur Kanikal,^ who is the palace astrologer, Desa- 
mangalam Variar, who is the palace tutor, and the representa- 
tives of Pumulli, Varikkumancheri and Kinangat. Then 

Tinayancheri Elayutu,® the Brahmin minister and general, 
holds up a big silver saucer, containing raw rice, fried rice and 
Tumpa flower'^ mixed together, before Pumulli, Varikkumancheri 
and Kinangat, one after another in succession. Three times, 
each one of them, beginning with Pumulli, gathers the mixture 
in his hands and pours it on the head of the Zamorin. 

]n this manner, blessed by the Brahmins, the Zamorin be- 
gins his reign. His first act is to sign four olas, ® ordering the 

resumption of Amkam ® or trial by battle, Chunkam^® or col- 
lection of customs, Kappalottam n or navigation, and Paua 

mati or the coining of money. Then follows the confirma- 

thumbs, wherewith he was so weighted that he was obliged to 
have two pages, each sustaining one arm.” (De Couto, quoted 
in the Voyci^e of Pyrard de Laval). 

A 2gcaB9fl6fnj gifts, (Jtaooojoi). 4 qiaacu 

6Bt30§ Qj|(0. 5 (mi3)§<?) c9>6mlca»0o. 6 r!5>looQQ)©6ffiurol 

Leucas Indica. 8 aoei^ palmyra leaves- 9 orcssoo, lO jijaejo. 

11 <s>Qj(jejo§o^ 12 ajemiasl. The Zamorin alone coined money 
in ancient Kerala. According to tradition, this privilege was 
granted by Cheraman Perumal to the Zamorin only. “Thus he 
(Cheraman Perumal) left in Malabar three kings, free one of 
another, but none was to coin money except his nephew, who 
was afterwards King of Calicut.” {Booh of Duarte Barbcsut 

Vol. II, p. 5.) 
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tion of the ministers and commanders, like Acehan, Panikkar, 
Elayatu, Para Nampi,^, Eroad Rfenon,*-^ and the Talachen- 
nors^ of Calicut, Ponnani, Chowghat and Aliparamba.^ 


Formerly, the Ariyittuvalcha of the other Stanis also was 
held on the same day. The Zainorin and Varikkumancheri 
pour rice on their head, and the former gives the second and 
third princes, each anola, appointing them governor of Nedung- 
anad and commander-in-chief of the army respectively. 


The last item is the public procession. 


Returning to 


the 


palace the Zamorin and his four juniors take their seat on the 
white- and-blaek, and women called Ventiammar ® wave before 


them lighted wicks ® and pots of saffron 
effects of the ‘evil eye’. 


ward off the 


On an auspicious day fixed by the Alur Kanikal, the Eral- 
pad goes to Karirapula. At Yegneswaram he is met by 
Vemaneheri Namputiri, a descendant of Melattur Agnihotri®. 
TheEralpad gives him an ola, promising to protect Brahmins, 
temples and cows. At Mangat he is received by the Muttans® 

4 

with six measures of Fanams as a mark of their gratitude for 
his protection, when they came here as homeless fugitives from 
Gholadesa. At certain places on the way he is joined by 
Kilakkumnat Nampiti^®, Nedunganad Patanayar^i, Karakkattu 


^Qjoofnain. ® <i®ofoo§ (Siz(Joooct6. 3«j)aJ6).34S)nT)0!t, * » W’hen the 

Zamorin dies the offices are taken away from some of the 

Governors and Officials of the late King’s time, and some are 

confirmed in their Offices.” {Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, 
p. 1 6.) 5 ®cu 6 ngiCQ)i 2 ao(b. ® fbn(olacjpTqja>. Gaiosesajon who 

^as to bathe as soon as he is ioforuied of the death of Kavalap- 

s 

^ra Muppil Nayar. ® who performed a 

grand sacrifice on the Kali day denoted by Ya-^tia~sta-n.im su- 
ra-kshya (ojjgwiroauQOcnavrocaB^), corresponding to A. D. 393. 

® i^(wmoa6.10 (fl>l<fc9«onr)0| mctulsl, 11 ©^n§a.^B(T> 0 | oismocoxl*. 
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Muttavan or Kavalappara Nayar, ^ Vittikkattu Nayar or 
Kanuampra Nayar,^ and Kanoanur Patanayar or Trikkatiri 

"Nayar, ^ who perform Akampati duty. 

As the Zamorin’s authority extended southwards, the exigen- 
cies of the military and political situation led to his continued and 
prolonged absence from Calicut. He came to reside more and 
more at Ponnani, moving to Trichur and Cranganore according 
to circumstances. As the Ariyittuvalcha of the new Zamorin 

took place where his predecessor happened to die, he took the 
earliest opportunity of visiting Calicut in state. 

As soon as the date of the intended visit was fixed, 

circular letters^ were sent to Calicut. A rakkampatta-^ was 
ordered to prepare everything necessary for his reception at the 
Ampati Kovilakam. Turayil 


Menokkis 


Office 


baize to cover the street through which the Zamorin had to 
proceed on foot, for, as a ruling prince the Zamorin should not 
walk on bare ground. They had also to make the flags and 
pennons to be hoisted at the Kallayi ferry, western bank of the 
Tali tank, Kottaparampa north and south, Kutticchira® and 
Srambi®. The Akattuvittil Parusha^® or the servants of the 
household prepared the Mananchira Palace for his stay. The 
Etakkulattavanii and the Palakkattavanta made arrangements 


for crossing the river at Kallayi, and put up a shed on the Kal- 

I <diO<Dc96)0^ (^OTTinCliob (BlfOQ^aEbl®^ t0»OJg.QJO(?)Cir)OC3ffl^^ 

8 ciSlgltSfflfl^mOQiBd) B»oagj80Jl(o6 cfc^Q^cnocsaA 
8 A g^ cgB&Q-iscinoca)& i8ro0gjaEbl(o6 (g)(j3as»l(ol ciooca)^. 

I ^ See Appendix IV. 

8 (BiiBro« 9 ®o{UoOj the Kariakkar or agent of the Ampati 
Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti. 

6 goajfiiwi (Sffl(!cr)0c9olc9>0a. 7 (l<fl»OCSjri(!56fl^(IS(t5loIl c9)0(D6nf5QJ<i>. ® 

o. 8 igf^ooftfi, a Muhammadan house of prayer, where the Zamo- 
rin granted an interview to Cabral {vide infra). lO ffl»Oca>^Qfl§l«56 
oJttBiflJ. 11 afflSteaa.flnroQi'ii)^ man of Etakkulam, ^ ^ «yom«9®°f ojc)6, 

man pf Palghat , 
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lali^ or the pavement surrounded by stone railings on the 
northern bank of the river. And the Muhammadan Kazi or 

judge, Sabantra Koya^ or the farmer of the port-dues, Tura 
Marakkayar ^or the chief pilot, and the Palli Musaliar^ or 

the elder in charge of the mosque had to be at the jetty for 
Akarapati. 

Leaving the Vairanallur^ or the Trkkavil® Palace at 
Ponnani the Zamorin crossed the Bharat ppula^ opposite 
Tirunavayi. And camping at Kalpakancheri^, Trikkantiyur 
Beypore^*^ and Tiruvacchira n reached Calicut on the fourth 
or fifth day. 

At Tiruvacchira the Munalpad, if he happened to be in the 
vicinity, the Edattralpad and the Mutta Eradi waited upon him 
and escorted him as far as the Kallayi river. Crossing the river 
in a boat or by a bridge of boats, he proceeded to the 
pandal 


0 


12 


erected by the Etakkulattavan, and took his seat, fac- 
ing east, on the white-and-black, spread before four lighted 
lamps, beside which were placed Nirappara, is beaten rice. 


co- 


eoanuts aud fruits. As soon as the Zamorin was seated a conch 
was blown and Katinas or mortars aud matchlocks were fired.14 

this became Kallayi (c&gjgojjl) a ouosiuQg) 

ac9>ocQ). a ^o'S(Oi35iOC5j)(t)_ 4 Q_isslg)0fv>gi]oa)0(b 5 eoojrofTgjfi 


(g)c9ffl0 


oHioi 


eororciojcp, 8 ^&gjc3,(j6Taiol, the original seat of the Kalpa- 

I n rv^ v^Tin 1:^ n 1 9 /TTv 1A l 


kancheri Tamprakkal. ® near Tirur. lo 


11 rafi(tBOJ.3jlo, 



of paddy. 

i^The bald official accounts, which do not omit a single 
detail, however insignificant or childish, do not allude to the re- 
ception of the Zamorin at Kallayi by a Moplah woman, men- 
tioned by Logan as an evidence of Cheraman Perumal’s conver- 
sion to Muhammadanism. “The Zamorins, too, at their coro- 
nation,” says he, “have still, when crossing the Kallayi ferry, to 
take betel from the hands of a man dressed as a Mappilla wo- 

inan, and are actually put out of caste by the ceremony, and 
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Coming out of the pandal, he proceeded by litter as far as 
the Asoka^ tree. Alighting there from the palanquin, he entered 
the Ampati Kovilakam. After bowing towards the Bbagavati and 
Vettekkorumakan, and paying his respects to the '‘mother”, 
he came out by the eastern gate of the palace and entered the 

precincts of the Tali temple by its western gopuram^ . On 
account of the pollution due to the journey he did not enter 
the temple proper. So he advanced to the eastern door and 
three times bowed towards the Lord of Trivikramapuram. 

Returning to the western gopuram, where his litter await- 
ed him, he got into it, and the procession, slowly wending its 
way westward from the Tali tank, along the northern bank of 
Kantamkulam, ^ entered the Putiya Kovilakam by the western 
gate. 

Here he descended from the litter and proceeded on 
foot towards the southern gate of the Mananchira Palace, where 
he was received by Nandavanattil Nampi and Kaccheri Nampi 
They led him to the ball prepared for his reception in the usual 
way with Paranirappu and lighted lamps. As soon as he 
took his seat on the “white-and-black”, couchs were blown 
and Katinas fired. 

He then .signed olas, confirming the appointment 
of the two Nampis, and permitting Amkam, Chumkam, 
Kappalottam and Panamati Then the Lokar ^made their 


have to live separately thereafter to their manifold discomfort. 
These are no doubt relics of the time when the Perumal turned 
Muhammadan and left the country to its own devices. (Logan, 
Malabar Manual, Vol. 1, p. ‘245). Logan must have been misled 
by his infrrmants who were ignorant of what took place at the 
pandal and who could not account for the presence of the 
Muhammadan dignitaries- 


(^(ic/eOcdj 


Siva and Parvati. ® 

formerly it was 
5 <&3^(0l(Y30liri. 6 This 


merly at Calicut figLOAibj the Nayars. 


’ia longifolia. " aoj0sic35'O(ffl(2)co>a6^ the son of 

the gateway of a temple. ^ cejensnt 
Kuntumkulam ((Asfi 5 «iAa.®) or deep tank. 

of the Ariyittuvalehas held for- 
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obeisance, followed by Ihe Moplahs led by the Koya. A^ftelf 
this Ventiammar waved lighted wicks and saffron water before 


him, and he retired to his apartments. 

Next day, early in the morning, after ablutions, he visited 
the Tali temple, going as far as the inner shrine to make hig 
offerings. Afterwards he went to Tiruvalayanad by way of 
Putiyapalam ^ to worship the deity who had assisted his ances- 
tor in the capture of Tirunavayi. Stopping at Govindapuram * 


on the way to worship Lord Krishna, he returned to his palace 


before noon. 

One of these visits is thus described by Barbosa — “ When 
the King goes forth to amuse himself, or to perform his orisons 
before some idol, all the Nayros who are near by are summoned 
to accompany him and the Officers of the State and the Pagans ; 
and the King comes forth in his litter borne by two men, which 
is lined with silken cushions And the litter is of silk and is 
slung on a bamboo pole, covered with precious atones ; it is as 
thick as the arras of a fat man ; and they carry him with 
certain turns and steps to which they are trained from their 
birth. These two men raise the bamboo on their shoulders from 

which the aforesaid litter hangs. 

[The King carries an infinite number of golden crowns] and 

precious stones, and on his right foot a very rich and heavy 
anklet Many instruments of m -tal are played before him, and 


' a 4 (T 3 fl csD njo ej 0 ^ the new bridge. This was in existence even 
as early as A. D- 1679. (faii)c 93 i>< 5 )iT 6 i(Jcooa 4 (oo ceisorro'’ 

o(S)iP6'(TOga^ • • • c9ri!P®«36'^|ms(J2(!36i^6iSoyc5fla2)oJ0ejoi3»safrD «3ilraaig.QQ)mC§<fi>o 

oulrniiaisod 0 ffl (jcooo^o^os'^og.o (The Zamorio’s State Visit 

S54 3J)6)cBiO 


2 (ScoornlcBo-itoo. 

® Book Duarte Barbosa, Vol. If, p. 24 — 26. 

^ ajl(DOT)a 6 uejj anklet of the heroes. It is clear from this 
that the Zamorin’s gift of his “left anklet” to the Kutira Vettat- 
tu Nayar must have taken place before Barbosa, i. e., before 

A. D. 1518. 



to Calicut, A D. 1679. ©c&ogjo 
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many Nayre* archers with bows and arrows like those of the 
English, and others with long spears with heads an ell in length 
and metal rings on their butt ends, go before him. They brandish 
them as they go, and other Nayre bucklermen also go with him 

with drawn swords in their hands, and they have other rings on 
the hilts thereof, with which they make great disturbances, and 
as they go, they shout one to the other in a loud voice in iheir 
own tongue, " Go on ; go on.” Some of them fence with one 

another as they go in front of the King, and clear the space so 
that he may see them. They are very active, and great master s 
of the art of fencing, which art they hold in higher esteem than 
we hold that of horsemanship. 

“ The King often halts to let them continue their play at 
his pleasure, praising and commending those who do best. In 
front of him the King takes a page who carries his sword and 
shield, another who bears a golden sword of state,’ and yet 
another the sword’’ which belonged to that King who ruled 
over the whole of Malabar, and who became a Moor, and depart- 
ed to go and remain at Meca, which they keep as a relic. And 
in his left hand he carries a weapon which is like unto a flower- 
de-luce. 

“And on each side he has with him two men, one carrying 
a large round fan, and the other a fan made from the white tail 
of an animal like a horse, which among them is much esteem- 
ed, fixed on a golden staff. 

“Three men continue to fan him, two on one side and two 
on the other, and on his right hand walks a page bearing a golden 
ewer full of water, and on his left another with one of silver, and 
yet another with a towel, and when the King wishes to put his 
hand to bis nose or eyes or mouth, they pour some water from 
the ewer on his fingers, and the other bands him the towel, 

T ecoal^o)lalog.■’, The Bhagavati Sword carried by a 
Namputiri. 

2 ejjj(0(2ioa6Qjoa.'’j The Cheraman Sword also carried by a 

Namputiri. 
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which he carries, to wipe himself. Other pages also accompany 
him, of whom, one on his right sicle bears a golden cup, and one 
on his left side a silver cup, in which he spits out the betel ho 
is always chewing, “which another page continuea to hand to 
him”. 

“Behind him they bear two large round water-pots, one 
of silver on the left, and one of gold on the right, full of water. 
Further, in front of him go four parasols on their staves, that is 
to say, two of very fine white cloth, and two of worked and 
embroidered silk* Near him they carry an umbrella on a high 
support which keeps off the sun. 

“Behind the King walk his nephews and the Governors of 
the country and the Officers all on foot, and all bearing drawn 
swords and bucklers, and thus they proceed in good order with 
extreme slowness, looking at the games and the jesters, tum- 
blers, and musqueteers, who entertain them. If the King goes 
forth by night he goes in the same manner, but he takes with 
him four large iron lamp-stands, with branches like our cressets 
(fogares) full of oil, with very thick wicks ; two go in front, 
and two behind, and there are many torches of wood which burn 
a long time.” 
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PART I 

(DOWN TO A. D. 1498) 

CHAPTER III 

KERALA AND ITS PEOPLE 

In the heyday of their power the Zamorins were ruling 
over a large part of the west coast strip of South India called 
Kerala in Sanskrit and Chera in Tamil. According to the 
Keralolpatti, one of the Perumals brought by the Namputiris 
from foreign lands to maintain law and order amongst them 

was called Kerala, and he was so good and wise that they gave 
his name to the counrty he had governed so well. ^ 

From very early times Kerala appears to have been a 
separate political entity. The Ramiyana, the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas refer to it- Asoka (B. C. 272-232) mentions the 
kingdom of the Keralaputras in his edicts ; and Kalidasa, writing 
in the second century before Christ, compliments the Kerala 

damsels on their beauty. 

It is very difficult, however, to define its geographical 
boundaries. For, in the first place, a small tract in the Ernad 

Taluk of British Malabar is called Cheranad; and we do not 

know whether this had any connexion with the name of the 
ruling dynasty. Again, the limits of Kerala have shifted from 
time to time according to the character of the reigning m-onarch . 
Lastly, the temporary or permanent occupation of even a few 
frontier outposts has made neighbouring kings assume the high- 
sounding title of the Vanquisher and Lord of the Keralas. 

From the Keralolpatti we understand that Malanad or 
Kerala at first extended from Gokarnam in the north to Cape 


1 ( 3 t® (OOSiOaTlsaio (fficfc(Di.aa6o) ^6imoculc^oa<9>osn| 

saJosnsOQQTl. [The Keralolpatti, p. 24), 


oacno 
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Coraorin iq the south. Sometime during the government of the 
country by the first four Perumals, it came to be divided into 

Tulu, Kupa, Kerala and Mushika, the boundaries of Kerala 

being Putuppattanam in the north and Kannetti in the south.^ 
When Arya Perumal re-arranged the administrative divisions he 
gave the name of Kerala to the land bounded by Perumpula in 
the north and Putuppattanam in the south. 2 Cheraman Peru- 

mal’s dominions lay between Gokarnam and Cape Comorin ; 
within Kannetti and Putupattanam were on the south Changa- 
lapuratta port, on the north Putuppattanam port, on the east 
eighteen mountain passes, and on the west eighteen entrances 
to the deep; between them Cheramannad 160 Katams in extent, 
4448 deities, 108 Durga shrines, 64 villages, 96 towns, 18 forts 
and 17 N ids ; the adjoining 5 Nads were Pandi, Kongu, 
Tulu, Wynad and Punuad. ^ 

Reliable historical records also show the boundaries of 
Kerala changiog from time to time. According to the Periplusj 4 


Q^^Q^§6Yn(oro)l(o6o41cnod9>®CTno(?)lacQ)Og.o ac&(oa.<oo9^o 


{The 


Keralolpatti 19). 

^ ©Qj(03O5,)(pa»lK56cr)lcTOgS6!5tfl ojgQjgsmroratflcayog.o (J(fl>cDg.(00^o 

C>®CTT» {Ibid., p. 3i^). 


3 


cejn^OdBifflOt^ 6>cz)0c&|m(0TOnao6o fo§ajlffi6o(t5)a(fla iUsoiBejQjroajrro^cQjo 
ojs<8« cijgaj§6mOTmslq|o caTlgicse jg x^rororaloi) (cS>6in5l) oiofisdejo ojsl 
sKJWT'Oao (cu>se^“jl8 (srocpli^suajo^ ^ to) otOs 0^1(06 ffiiU(0(20ct6cno§ j gQ <s>ooto 

oicpl noo § o 4448 saoj^yfonc^ojo X08 ig^oejaaajo 64 ©Ocojo 96 

CDCoroojo l8 ®a>ogajslqjo j7 mo§o. (sn>6fns«sm 5 eoo§'’; oJoarel^atfeoecTij 



ojoafToo^, a 4 nno§ o®ono ojocsonia. [The Keralolpatti, p. 69-70). 

The seventeen Nads were Tulunad (@|.mo§)j Kolattunad 
(<Sc9>oaj^ooo§)^ Polanad (so-joejfnog', Kurumbranad (<feo,ig3jnr50§)^ 
Puravalinad (a-ioaiancioo§)^ Eranad (o®e>eoo§), Parappanad 

Valluvanad {oj^cumo^)^ Ravananad ((oocnamoco^), Vettat- 
tunad (aQj§^cr)o§), Tirumanasserinad ((ofiKsanoffi^rolcoo^)^ Perum- 
patappunad (acijfO3ctusQjfTD0§)^ Nedunganad (aciogeoBcnof)^ Venga- 
nad (®a)s5BCTQ0§j^ Muriuganad (i^rolerafoo^)^ Onanad (aosmorjo^), 
Venanad (®aj5imciQ0§“). 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (Me Crindle), pp, 


4 


130-132. 
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Kerala began at Lenbe or the White Roek off in the sea oppo- 
site Badagara id Malabar and ended at Nelkunda or Kannetti 
in the present Travanoore State. In the following century, 
under Chengnttuvan (A.. D. 180-225), the Chera enaplce inelnd- 
ed Gokarnaoi in the north, Mysore, Arcot and Palni‘in the east, 
and Cape Comorin in the sonth. After his death the Cheras 
steadily declined. In the north they lost Tnluoad, in the east 
they had to give up all their possessions beyond the Ghats, and 
in the south the Pandyan advanced as far as Quilon. With the 
partition of Kerala by Cheraman Percunal it lost its political 
unity and its intimate connexion with the Tamil kingdoms of 
the east. But what it lost it has more than gained. Though 
politically Kerala is still divided, its people living between 
the Western Ghats in the east and the Arabian Sea in 
the west, the Chandragiri river in the north and Cape Comorin 
in the south, are united by the bonds of a common language, 
common cnlture, common traditions and common institutions. 

The earliest rulers of Kerala known to history were the 
Tamil Cheras, ^ who had their headquarters at Tiruvanchikku- 

1am. Almost all the kings, whose exploits have been sung by 
the Saragara poets, have the title of Cheraman ^ prefixed to 
their names. The word Cheraman is a contraction of Chera- 
makan and means the son of Chera. It is the exact Tamil 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Keralaputra, mentioned by Asoka in 

(1) Sesha Ayyar, The Geras of the Sangam Age- 

Sivaraj Pillai, The Chtonology of the Cheras. 
Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Beginnings of South 

Indian History. 

Translations of the Sangam works published in The 
Tamilian Antiquary 

( 2 ) The Cheras of Vanchi 

Cheraman Udiyan Cheral (Ain A.0. 17.) 

Imayavararaban (©aaamocQjai) (A. D. 17-75.) 

Palyani Chel Kelu Kuttuyau (oJ^ocnl (s^(o63*|. A|mo6) (A. D. 

76-100), 
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hia Girnar edict. Aa the foreign writers of the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian era also refer to the Chera kings by the 


Narmudi Cheral (irjodx^^djuaoOo) (A. D. 100-125). 

Cheraman Chenguttavan (<*-aiio£B 0 a 6 eiai^^cisd)) (A. D* 126-180). 

Cheraman Kuttuvan Kotai (saJ ■0120016 ^^0106 3<s>ooeMo») ^A. D. 180- 
225). 

Ilanguttavan ( 8 Da.sfc|ciio 6 ) (a. D. 226-260). 

Cheraman Palai Patiya Peramkadaako ( 8 iU(Di 2 ioa 6 ojosam ajo^ca 
©Qjfoao Asoatfco) (A. D. 260-276). 


Cheraman Maveuko (aiii( 0 ffl 0 a 6 ( 2 oaaio 6 a<fl>o) ])_ 276-300): 


Cheraman Vancan (ooJtoaoob qjo 6 aio 6 ) (a. D. 300-326). 

The Cheras of Tondi 

Cheraman Karuvur Briya 01 Val Perum Cheral Irumpurai 

^Uajroaooi cfliKso^'i ogolca) aOo ojoOo aoJOoaajaoOo gorojoaojoaao) 

(A. D. 90-100). 

Cheraman Antuvan Cheral Iramporai (3.aJioaoa6 rBto^Qja6 aju 

(OOOo goKBoaoJoaao) (A. D. 100-120). 

Cheralatan (<B»o§ai 9 siO(o 6 »j| a<u(oa.O(tnot 6 ) (A. D. 120- 




Cheraman Chelvakadauko ( 8 iii(oaon 6 oiuajAssaaiO) {A.D. 158- 
183) 

Cheraman Perumcheral Irumporii a^®» 0 o 

®Qjo©©o) (A, D. 183-200). 


Cheraman 11am Cheral Irumporai (a^roaoirf) sa.oaaj®oOo a« 8 s> 
©Qjoa©o) (A. D. 200-216). 

Atan Avaoi (<3«Z)nJ>or6 (ffrortnool) (A. D. 216-236). 

Cheraman Yanaikatchey Mantaram Cheral Iramporai (aiuoaooA 
oaioaefoasto^l ainta)®9©iu®o0o ^KB 8 ©aJo©©o) (A. D. 236-266). 

Cheraman Ko Kotai (eiu<Di 20 o 6 ©aosao®©®)) (A. D. 266-286). 

Cheraman Kanaikkal Irumporai ( 8 iU( 0 ( 20 o 6 ( 6 »©© 5 rD« 990(!34 gaRsacojoaao) 

(A. D. 286-306). 
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same title ^ there is no doubt that the dynasty of the Samgam 
period was as ancient as Asoka, 

We do not know when the Cheras established themselves 
at Vanchi, The origin of the Tamils still remains a matter of 
controversy. Some attribute a Mongolian origin ^ to them; 
others regard them as the lineal deseendants of the palaeolithic 
and neolithic peoples of the Deccan and South fudia^ ; still 
others go further and say that they were the builders of the 
Indus valley civilisation and the great colonisers of the ancient 
world, proceeding by land and sea to Sumeria and Crete, even 
to distant Spain and Denmark- ^ 

There is absolutely no evidence to show that there was 
any hostility between the Tamila and the Nayars who succeed- 
ed them as the rulers of the laud. This latter community had 
originally no name. In the grants of the kinga and chiefs they 
are referred to simply as the Three Hundred, the Six Hundr.d 

the Ten d'housand, which must have been administrative divi- 
sions, deriving their names from the number of soldiers furnish- 
ed by them. In the grauthavaris of the Zam^rin they are 
are called Lokar, literally people of the land. However wide 
the connotation of this word might have been at the beginning, 
in historic times it did not denote even all those who were gov- 
erned by the Marumakkattayam law of inheritance. It was 
applied only to those who were required by custom to follow 

(^) Celobothras, Pliny (Logan, Mai .h ir Mjimal,Yo\. 

p. ‘251). 

Keprobotras, The Petiplus of the Erythraean Sea (Me 
Crindle), p. 132. 

Kerobothras, Ptolemy {Ancient Iiuii i as described by 
Ptolemy (Me Crindle p. ISO). 

^ Kanakasabha, I he Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
A go, p. 46 

^ Sreenivasa Ayyangar, The Stone Age in Ancient India. 

^ Father Heras, Mohenjo Daro {The Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XVI, Part 1). 
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the profession of arms, who had undergone the customary 
military training and received their arras from the chief or 
the elders of the community. The Ijokir were in ancient 
Kerala what the Spartiate were in ancient Greece. 

The word Nayar is of a much later origin than Lokar. 
There is nh connexion between Nayati ^ and Nayarf the 
former one of the lowest, the latter one of the highest 
castes of the land, d.’iie former is derived from the dkarail 
Nayattu ^ or hunting with dogs, the latter from the 
Sanskrit Nayaka or leader. At first Nayar had the same 
meaning as its Sanskrit parent. It was a personal or hereditary 
title conferred by a chief on the commandant of a fortress or 
the commander of an army. The Portuguese writers widened 
its meaning to include the military followers of the chiefs of 
Kerala. With the annexation of Malabar by the British in 
A. D. 1792 and the consequent disbandment of the Nayar mili- 
tia not only in Malabar but also in the native states of Cochin 
and Travancore, the Nayars lost their distinctive occupation 
They began to take to those peaceful pursuits which they had 
disdained in the past. Hence, now, all those between the caste 
of the Ampalavasis or temple servants on the one hand and the 
polluting castes on the other call themselves Nayars, irrespec- 
tive of their original rank or occupation in society * 

Kanakasabhai says that the Nayars are of the same race as 


the Tamila and both of them came from Mongolia But the 


Nayars trace pollution and property through the female, the 
Tamila through the male; the Nayar family centres round the 
mother, the Tamil family round the father. Futher, the preva- 
lence of Sati in ancient days among the Tamil warriors implies 


^ fDOoyosl, 

^ d’hus Vattekkatans or oilmongers, Anturans or potters 
Tunnareus or tailors, Vyaparis or merchants, Pailiechaiis or 
palanquin- bearers, Veluttedaus or washerman, and Velukk ittala- 
vans or barbers, all these style themselves Nayars. 

® Kanakasabhai, the Tuinils Eighteen Hundred Years 

p. 50. 
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the inferiority of woman, which is totally at variance with a 
matriarchal form of society. Other writers give the Nayars 
a Naga origin But succession to the throne and property 
among the Nagas was from father to son. In all probability 
the Nayars were originally hill-tribes living on the slopes of the 


Western 


w * 

When and how the Nayars established their principalities 
in the valleys and spread even beyond to the islands off the 
coast^ are at present unknown to us. Slow and silent encroach- 
ment must have had its share, as in the formation of the Gur- 
kha kingdom in the eighteenth century. The Nayars might 

_ ^ 

T Kunhukuttan Tampan, Keralam, p. 4. 

2 The evidences for regarding the Nayars as indigenous 

hill-tribes, having no racial connexion with the Nagas or the 
Tamils, are: (i) Tirunelli in Wynad is their most sacred 
place, more sacred than Perur and Benares, (ii) The Zamorio’s 
title, Kunnalakkonaliri, is perhaps reminiscent of their mountain 

homes. (iii) The plantain leaf, very abundant on the 
hills, still plays a very important part in the life of the 
Nayars. Offerings to deities and chiefs are presented on it; the 
moment life departs from the body the corpse is placed on it; 
food is served even to the most distinguished guests on it, silver 
and gold being considered less pure than the plantain leaf, (iv) In 
the recesses of the hills are still to be found people resembling 
the Nayars in every respecti calling themselves Lokar and lords, 
of the bills, (v) Lastly, the military system of the Nayars was 
more suited to the hills than to the plains. While the Tamil 
warrior protected himself with ponderous armour, the Nayar 


warrior protected himself with ponderous armour, the Nayar 
trusted himself to agility of limb and suppleness of body, to the 
sure eye and the deft hand. The Nayars had no cavalry and 
their knowledge of fortification was rudimentary, artificial def- 
ences of moat and rampart being more imperatively required 
and more easily constructed on wide open plains than on the 


tops of, woody hills. 

^ The Nayar inhabitants of these islands were converted 
in mass to Islam by one of the followers of the Prophet. 
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have taken advantage of the weakness of the central govern- 
ment to extend their authority, and the imperial rulers of Tiru- 
vanehikkulam might have thought it expedient to recognise 
them as feudatory governors of the lands from which they were 
powerless to expel them. The Tamil rulers, again, might have 
sought the help of these highlanders in their wars and conferred 
upon their leaders provincial governorships and military com- 
mands in much the same way as the Pathan sultans and the 
Mughal emperors set up Abyssinians and Persians all over their 
empire. 

Not only the process but the date of their occupation is 
also a matter of conjecture. There is not even a single refer- 
ence to them in the vast mass of the Sangam literature. The 
Samantas or the Nayar chiefs are mentioned for the first time in 
Bhaskara Eavi Varman’s grant to the Jew, Joseph Rabban, and 
the Lokar in a grant of Stanu Ravi Gupta’s regin. The dates 
of these grants are highly controversial. The former is assigned 

to A. D. 192, 377, 700 and 1014; the latter to A. D. 311, 824 

and 885. As these kings were later than the Samgam age the 

Nayars could not have risen to prominence before the fourth 
century. 

The Nayars were divided into a number of endogamous 
tribes more or less based on locality. Each of these, agaioi was 
sub-divided into a number of castes. The Samantas occupied 
the highest place; next came the Lokar, who alone were entitled 
to bear arras and have a voice in the affairs of the community. 
Then followed in the descending order teachers and clerks, do- 
mestic servants, merchants, artisans and cultivators. In re- 
lation to the chief a distinction was observed between the 
Akattu-and the Parattu-charna’, belonging to the inside and 
outside respectively. The former included all domestic ser- 
vants, even clerks, the latter consisted of all those who had to 

render military service. 

^ i0VO(&^jLioaV)j alo^^uocm^ 
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The land occupied by the tribe was its Nad. At its head was 
the Naduvali ’ or the chief* He was not a despot. His powers 
were limited by the custom of the people and the will of the 
Lokar expressed in their Nilalkuttam 2 . The devotion of the 
Lokar to their chief, however, considerably reduced the 
importance of the Nilalkuttam, and it is only very rarely that it 
asserted itself in opposition to him. 

The smallest administrative unit was the Tara a Dra- 

vidian word meaning foundation, ground, mound. Every Tara 
had its Kuttam or Parusha and it met at the Mannara 
which is a circular mound of earth or stone under a fig or 

^ # j 

banyan tree. Every adult male member could take part m its 
deliberations. But the absolute freedom of speech which he 
had was limited by the respect for the Karanavans or elders. 
It met as often as was necessary. Nowadays, its activities are 
limited to the conduct of the anuual festival and Kali ^ or the 
folk-dance in honour of the village deity and the icvestigatioo 

of offences against caste and morality, though in olden days it 
must have functioned also as a court for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the trial and pu lishment of offenders. The decisions 
of the Parusha are now enforced by fine, confiscation ol 
Kinnam and Kinti and in the last resort by excommunications. 
There was also an informal deliberative and executive commit- 
tee, the members of which were called Taravalis or Taravadis^* 

The Desam was both a political and military division. 
This word is derived from the Sanskrit Dik or quarter. Every 
Desam was designated by its allotted quota of Nayars. As a 
rule a DiSam comprised more than one Tara, though some- 

1 a) 0 §mocpl, 2 cT?icp(D6ite)go ]n A. D. I63l a Nilalkuttam of the 

Lokar compelled the Zamorin to proceed against the Rajah of 

Bettet, another in A. D. 1746 forced hioe. to punish some of his 
ministers. ® QjRaoaa. '^lanTio. 6 ,9,gd. afismojo lafisinslqjQ, 

the metal plate on which food is served and the water-vessel 
with the snout, the two indispensable domestic utensils of every 
Nayar house, ® (womo^l, «»oaiosl, 9 ©ecoo, 
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times the Tara and the Desam were identical, The Desam had 
its own moot called Desakkuttam, ^ The head of the Des.im 
was called the Desavali, ^ who was in early times elected by 

the Desakkuttam, but later on appoint('d by the chief. 

The greater Naduvalis were called Utaiyar or Utayavar, ^ 
meaning owner, possessor, lord The Utaiyars of Ernad, Vallu- 
vanad, Onad, Venad, and Nedumpuraiyurnad apipear as attestors 
in Bhaskara Ravi Varraan’s grant. What constituted owner- 
ship is not easy to define. In all probability the Utaiyars enjoy ed 

only the rights and privileges of govern )rs and protectors as 
distinguished from actual proprietors. 


1 he Svarupis ^ ranked above the Utaiyars. They exercistd 


power 


Some of them con- 


tinued to call themselves Svarnpis even after they were conquer- 
ed by tbeir more powerful neighbours, with the result that in 

later times we find many Svarupis who are not independent 

chiefs. 

Greater than the Svarupi was the Konatiri ^ or king. Only 
two Svarupams enjoyed this title. They were Nediyiruppu and 

Arangot; the former was called Kunnalakkonatiri, the latter 
Vailuvakkonatiri, 


The skill and dexterity of the Nayars with their weapons 
have won the admiration of every one who has had opportunities 
of witnessing them Foreigners have also been impressed with 
the devotion of the Nayars to their chiefs. “They give little 
heed to what they eat or drink”, says Barbosa, ‘‘but only to serve 
and do their duty.” Some Nayjrs were bound even to die for their 
lord. They were called Chavers'^. “If in any way,” says Barbosa, 
“their lord is killed and they are present, they do all they can, 
even unto death; and if they are not at that place, even if they 
come from their homes, they go in search of the slayer of the 
king, their master, and how-many-soever their enemies may be 


1 (2QOO 



o, ^ (SSODOJC-^. 3 4 oroj^oj]^ 
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yet everyone does his utmost until they kill him” 

The Namputiris ^ believe that their ancestors came from 
Ahicchatra They were the second batch of Brahmins brought 
by the mythical Parasurama to Kerala, the first batch having 
fled to Tulunad on account of the molestation of the Nagas or 
serpents. These earlier immigrants came to be known as Palam- 
tuluvar ^ or Tulu Narapis The later settlers called them- 
selves Arya Brahmins or the Brahmins of pure Aryan descent 
in contrast to the Tulu Nampis, who mixed themselves so freely 
with the aboriginal inhabitants that they lost their racial puri- 
ty In course of time, as the result of their settlement 
among the N.iyars, certain peculiar customs, the 
restriclion of marriage within the caste to the eldest son, im- 
partibility of the family property, polygamy and seclusion of 
women, came into existence among the Namputiris. Hence they 
obtained the name of Kerala Brahmins or the Brahmins of 
Kerala to distinguish them from the Brahmins of the east coast. 

The word Naraputiri is a shortened form of Namputirippad, 
and is Dravidian in origin. Some derive it from Nam meaning 
Veda and Otuvar ® reciters. The Saragam works refer to the 
Brahmins under the name of Pappars ^ or seers. As they were 
also chanters of the Veda there is no special reason why these 
Kerala Brahmins alone should be called reciters of Veda. 

This word may, however, be derived from the Tamil Nam- 
piyan ® and Nampu the former means a temple-priest, the 
latter the office of a temple-priest. With the honorofiq Tirip- 

pad we get Nampiyatiripadio and Namputiripad, meaning the 

^To avenge the death of two Vellatri princes, who fell fighting 

against the Zamorin when he conquered Tirunavayi, the Vella- 

tri’s Chavers used to come to the Mamakam festival to cut 

him down. But they came there only to immolate themselves 

on the pikes of the Akampatijanam or body-guard. ^ cDCQ^roTl©!, 
3 4 5 y/jg Keralolpatti, pp, i-8. 

<P CT 50 -|-®°©m<l>, aiOajOA. 8 c1OCQj1QQ)0o6, ^ 0000,1, 10 OOCQj\CE)Oajn©lgjO§“_ 
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respected temple-priest and the respected person who dischar- 
ges the functions of the temple-priest. Both in effect are same. 
Even now in many temples in Kerala the priests are I^ampu- 
tiris- It is probable, therefore, that they were first employed 
as temple-priests, and. like Saraanta, Namputiri became the 
name of a caste or community. 

In course of time a distinction grew up between Narapiya- 
tiri and Namputiri, though they were orginally interchangeable. 
The former came to be applied only to rulers or Sva- 
rupis, though the latter included not a few who took to the 
more exciting and hazardous profession of arms. The Nampu- 
tiris of Chittur and Chennamangalam were as serviceable to the 
Zamorin as the Nampiyatiris of Idappalli ' and Tiruraanasseri. 

We do not kuow when the Namputiris came to Kerala. 
The Sangam works are silent about them. They are mentioned 
for the first time in Vira Raghava Chakravarti’s grant to Iravi 
Korttan- The exact date of this deed is a moot point. Accord- 
ing to Burnell, cited by Logan “A. D. 774 is the only possi- 
ble year” ; other suggestions are A. D. 230 ^ and 660. In this 
deed the Namputiri villages of Panniyur and Chovaram ^ ap- 
pear as attestors along with Ernad and Valluvanad. We have 
to conclude, therefore, that the Namputiris had become pro- 
minent before the reign of Vira Raghava Chakravarti. 

The centre of social and political life amongst them was 
Gramam * or Ur the former Sanskrit, the latter Tamil, 
both meaning village. It enjoyed complete autonomy. With- 


^ ^Xjogan, Malabar Manual, p. 267. 

® This is clearly untenable as the Sangam works cover 
the third century A. D. 

4 ‘‘currn'lcg(o<ar.(OOffi(5o6>ijjOc9ri(o^O(2i5o(0roolc5»c9s,§(S(!Tmoi?.’’ ‘VYjth the 
knowdege of the two Brahmin divisions of Panniyur and 
Chovaram have we given it”. 

^ 00 ( 20 . 6 
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in its limits it had the privilege of self-assessment, self-govern- 
ment and jurisdiction. Tlie area over which its authority ex- 
tended was called its Samkotam ^ Not even the most autocratic 
of kings dared violate a Grama Samketam. The heads of fami- 
lies living in the same village met in their Sabha generally 
held in the village temple, to discuss the common affairs of the 
village, punish offences against caste and morality, and make 
arrangements for the maintenance of the temple {md the cele- 
bration of its annual festival. The executive officer of the 
village was called Uralan who was originally elected and wlio 
received a fee called Uracchi In some villages there was an 
executive committee called Uralum Ganara 

Sometimes villages combined together for greater safety 


and owned a temple in common. Their common interests were 
looked after by a Samudayam or Sabhayogara ^ The 
greatest of these Samudayams was that of Tirunavayi. The 
chief executive officer of the Samudayam was calle.l Manush- 
yam literally servant. 

Some Namputiri villages were called Tails Pali means 
a Siva temple in Tamil. In course of time it came to 
denote also the setilement of the Brahmins round it. The 


most famous of these JPalis was the Calicut la 11, to which the 


learned from all parts of South India flocked to take part in 
the annual Uevati Pattattanam. Tne Tali, like the Graman, 
had its owu Samketam. Polluting the Samketam by shedding 


blood was a crime visited with the severest of penalties. The 
offender, if a Nayar, lost his life, house and land^®. The affairs 
of the Tali were managed by Tally atirimar correspondiug to 


the Uralans of the Ur. 

1 008395^)0. ‘-iorois. 3 a®O0a.o6 ^ aD(D0.3/l. 3 ^'D<r,Q^oCOsmo, 
ovtjeoQOo. '<(TueGC!»oc/:o. a anoa^o. ® roiid- 

1 <n‘(0^^'iajnic4fnlcrt3 (awmeruD c0a iuo^onsioto cBig. 

ojooOOTtOaojgmo ffsml (S>g.c9iCB)0(o6 m 

cn,^(ml«>iaj<fl6iro6 0c9>3doaa'd6TO«5^ oJernffiifmlono'’ ©abOgjo POO-OS'®” Cc&coc^ocfo 

@ej06ro)0a2Jo“ 29 *o®o^ ae,(proilc!a Aenotae^” {Calicut Grantkavari)* 

ll tO>§LlQQ)OTOl(DiaO(b. 
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Political circumstances led the weaker settlements 
group themselves under the protective wing of the strong' 
amongst them. Thus came into existence the four Kalakams 
of Perinchellur, Panniyur, Parappur and Chenganiyur. Kak 
kara now means menial service in the temple, and it is qui 
possible that the smaller villages commended themselves to tl 
protection of the deities of the greater villages. In Tami 
Kalakam has another meaning, cantonment, and the four village 
referred lo might have also been military centres. Raksha 

purushans ^ or protectors were appointed in these Kalakarr 
every three years. They assembled ^ t -e Kanam and th 
Kalikakuttam ® or hand of players, they had their Samgh 
Lakshanara or the characteristic mark of the Samgha, an 
they enjoyed the privilege of fixing the Hag at Tirunavayi. 

Those who took to arms for their profession were knowr 
as Chattirar the vernacular form of the Sanskrit Kshatriya 
They were also called Uril Parusha^. They styled themselvei 
Nampatis and took rank immediately below the Brahmins ii 
the social scale. They were divided into eighteen Samghas lo 
each of which had its own characteristic throw in fencing. Theii 


1 c9>^dSbo. 2 (DcaaioajtDjoaaaaO'i). 
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(eojopj^ Pura (<>4^), Atti ((mgood), Chunta(ii 4 ®n§), Matti Nen- 

meni (simeoanod), Tamara ((tnoaro), Chovaram (^©iuoajfoe), Vella 
®-7Jga), Titta Chali Pala (ojoej), Paka Viti 

oflfon), {The Sahiiya Parishad Traimasika Vol. i. No 3.) 
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assemblies were called Kanams, and their meeting 
Kanarairikkal which lasted bver a month. During this period 
the members of the Samgha observed perfect Diksha, and 
discussed ways and means for the improvement of the Brahmins 
and the protection of their Dharma and Karma. Each of the 
eighteen Samghas had its own Kalikkuttam, who played the 
Chattirakkali 

In course of time, Perinchellur, Parappur and Chengani- 
yiir declined, and their place was taken by Chovaram, a village 
about six miles from Panniyur. The reduction of the Namputi- 
ri divisions from four to two did not lead to closer political un- 
ion amongst them. On the other hand, the neighbours entered 
into a keen rivalry, which flared up into a long and relentless 
war called Kurmatsaram drawing into its vortex every noble 
and chief in Kerala. 

While the Nayars and the Namputiris were concerned with 
the political, religious and litei^ary life of society, its essential 
economic functions were discharged by the Cherumas the 
Tiyyas and the Iluvans the Muttans , the Katuppat- 
tans ®, the Christians, the Jews and the Muhammadans. 

The Cherumas were the aborigines of the country. They 
culivated the fields and supplied all the necessary agricultural 
labour. Some of their customs and institutions seem to indicate 
that they were the original rulers as well as the owners of the 
land®. Their present social and political degradation must have 
been due to the violent aggression of the Tamils and the Nayars. 
They suffered the same fate in Kerala as the Helots in Sparta 

and the Celts under the Saxons in England. 

1 4)9j()iT)isl(oIcQffl(D6 [The h'eralolpcitii, pp 11-44). ^ . 2 J 0 (OTari<o 

<39^1, 0 ig) »961 gl J C/Zi0({^c96lgfi. 3 \^o'’l2lim)(0o. 4 ®jUaO<i3®Oo ® ® 

i^(wmon6_ ® ® They have still their Man- 

nams. Their Katir or corn festivals point to the former exis- 
tence of religious amphiclyonies. In Kannati Svarupam, Aiyak. 
kara Yajaman and Pulayanarkotta we have the relics of some 
of their distinctly political institutions. (Edgar Ihurstan, 

Castes (lud Tribes of Southern India, Vol. II, pp. 46-91.) 
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The Iluvas and the Tiyyas are generally regarded as im- 
migrants, the former from Ceylon, the latter from the islands 
off the coast. Their traditional occupation was the planting 
and tapping of the cocoanut tree. Some of their historians say 
that they were the ancestors of the Namputiris and the Nayars, 
their present social inferiority being due to the silent operation 

of economic and political causes. 

The Muttans or the money-changers came from Choladesa. 
Expelled from their homes on the banks of the Cauvery by 
their king, they sought the protection of the Zamorin. He 
settled them at Mangat, within the jurisdiction of the Eralpad, 

The Katuppattans were originally Brahmins called Bhat- 
tacharyas of the village of Katu in Pandya. For becoming 
Buddhists they were ordered to leave the country by their 
king. After infinite suffering they arrived at Calicut in A. B. 
1447 ^. The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tampurratti took pity 
on them and gave them an asylum. They were ordered to 
earn their livelihood as Elutassans or village school-masters. 

Christianity was introduced in Kerala by St. Thomas the 
Apostle. He landed at Malankara, near Tiruvanchikkulam, and 
converted a large number of people, including Nayars and 
Namputiris. Vira Raghava Chakravarti, king of Cranganore, 
granted to one of them, named Iravi Korttan, certain rights 
over the Manigramam ^ or merchants’ corporation of this 
city. 

The Jews came from Jerusalam after the destruction of 
their temple in A. D. 68 . One of them, named Joseph Rabban, 

^ The (Kali day) of their arrival is expressed by the chrono- 
gram Ka-tu-ka-ste-yal-fya-ktah (<fl>§< 0 >aorgaao(o 6 (i^<dyo)Oi), 2 
nigramam is derived from Vanik-gramam, literally the mer- 
chant-village or merchants’ quarters. Like the trade guilds of 
mediaeval Europe they enjoyed certain rights and privileges. 
Such Manigramams were in existence at Takopa in Burma and 
Adittapura in the Chola country. (Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas 
Vol. II, Part I, pp. 232 and 271). 
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received from Bhaskara Ravi Varmaa the principality of 


Anjuvannam. 

The foreign trade of the land was, however, financed and 
carried on by the Arabs, not by the Christians or the Jews, 


though they helped to maintain communication with the West. 
With the decline of the Roman empire they recovered their 
ancient commercial ascendancy, which had been taken away 


from them by Augustus and his successors- The Prophet gave 
an impetus to their political and maritime activities, and within 
a century after his death they had planted their colonies 
and trading stations as far west as Morocco and as far east 
as the Spice Islands and China. According to their accounts^, 
they came first to Kerala in the reign of Cheraman Perumal and 
the king himself was their first convert. When the Zamorin 
founded Calicut, he induced them by special concessions to visit 
his new town and settle there. They were not only given 
freedom to convert the people to their faith, they were also 
given the monopoly of the export and import trade. Thus were 
sown the seeds of a lasting friendship which lasted till the inva- 
sion of Calicut by Flaidar Ali. The Arabs frequented Calicut 
more than any other port, with the result that, by the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Kollam and Cranganore had fallen into 
decay and Calicut had taken their place as the entrepot of the 
trade between Asia and Europe. The Arabs not only made Calir 
cut the greatest port in the west coast of India, they even help- 
ed to spread the name and fame of the Zamorin in Europe. 
They married the women of the country and their descendants 
were called Moplahs'^. The Moplahs of the coast towns furnish- 
ed the Zamorin with ships and transports, enabled himto conquer 
Tirunavayi from tbe Vellatri and prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing their hold on him as they did at Cochin. 


^ The Tohtut-ul-Mujahidien, pp. 48-51 
The KerAolpatli, pp. 67-78 

Padmanabha Menon, History oj Kerala, Yol I, pp. 420-467 
^ This word is derived either from the Tamil Mappilla, 
meaning son-in law, or the Arabic Mouffla, a stranger. In 
Cochin the Jews, the Christians and the Muhammadans are 
called Jutan Moplah, Nasrani Moplah and Jonakan Moplah 
respectively. Hence it is probable that Moplah comes from 
Arabic rather than Tamil. 
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CHAPTER IV 


E A RLY HISTORY 


Eegends and traditions constitute the main, if not the sole, 
source of our information for the origin and early history of 
the Zamoiins. Incredibly wild and marvellous as some of them 
are,, they have aunique value. They represent the ideas, which 
they themselves and the people at large still entertain about 
their origin, and which have influenced their relations with their 
neighbours and shaped their history in the past. The belief in 
the gift of the Cheraman Sword with the injunction to “die, 
kill and seize” has be< n not a little responsible for the attempts 
made by successive Zamorins to subjugate Kerala. 

According to the Keialolpatti, Parasurama reclaimed from 
the sea the land between Gokarnam and Cape Comorin, and 
gave it to the Brahmins whom he brought from Abicchatra. 
He settled them in sixty-four villages. For their convenience and 
comfort he brought Sudras, whom he compelled to adopt the 
form of marriage* known as Sotnbondhcun and the system of 
inheritance known as Mai’iitnokkattayam or ‘ descent through 
sister’s children”. Lest the Brahmins should go back to 
Abicchatra he asked them also lo adopt the law of matrilineal 
succession, which was not however obeyed by any village ex- 
cept Payyanur. 


The new settlers could not live in peace amongst them- 
selves. So they approached Parasurama for advice. He direct- 
ed them to bring a Perumal or king every twelve years from 
the neighbouring countries to rule over them. Accordingly 
Uiey brought Keya Perumal from Keyapuram in A. D. ?‘16 , 
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In this way twenty one Perumala ^ ruled over the land, most 
of them for twelve years, some for shorter periods, none 
exceeding the stipulated term except Kulasekharan. Then 
the Brahmins approached Krishna Rayar of Anagundi. lie 
sent Cheraman Perumal in A- D. 428.^ The Brahmins were so 
pleased with him that they made him king for life* 

When Cheraman Perumal had reigned for thirty-six years, 
his master, Krishna Rayar, sent an expedition to subdue the 


^ The names of the twenty-one Perumala with their date 


and residence are as follows: 

— 


Name of the Perumal 

Date (A .D.) 

Residence 

Keya 

216-225 

Kotungallur 

Chola 

225-236 

Do. 

Pandi 

236-245 

Do. 

Bhutarayar (igiwroocoxb) 

245-257 

Do. 

Keralan 

257-269 

Trikkatamatilakam 

Chennar (©iurmA) 

269-281 


Choyiyan ('6 '^ooq)'1cdjo{>) 

281-293 


Bana (emoemob) 

293-297 

Kotuugallur 

Tulubhan 

297-303 

Kotiswaram 

Indran 

303-815 

Kotungalluj- 

Aryan 

315-327 


Kanoan 

327-3C9 

Kuntivaga 

Kotti (®‘ 9 > 5 § 1 ) 

339-340 

Kottikkollam 

Mata 

340-352 


Eli 

352-364 

MatayieP 

Kompan (®‘&ccua 6 ) 

364-368 


Vijayan (ojlsoyoi)) 

368-380 

Vijayankollam 

Valabhan (mg.®n<)) 

380-391 

Valarbhattukotta 

Harischandran (aorol os 1 ( 016 ) 

391-403 

Purali 

Malian 

403-412 

Nallurraallan 

Kulasekharan (a 3 ej®M!ajfflO( 6 ) 

412-430 



{The Keralolpatti, pp. 18-35) 
^ Corresponding to the chronogram Sva-rga-sam-de- 

hcim-pi'Ci-pya (mjj^ofosoaciooig^OQ^.) 
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country and bring the Perumal back^. Thereupon the Perumal 

summoned the Brahmins to Trikkariyur. They advised him to 

callout the militia of the sevenUeu Nads, to order special 

prayers and worships in the temples, and send spies to scour the 

country for a leader whose stars indicated victory and conquest. 

These reported that if the two Bradi brothers, named Manic- 

chan and Vikkiran, of Puntura were invested with the 

command of the army their efforts would be crowned with 

So the Perumal sent Arya- Brahmins with his royal 

sign to bring the Eradis to his presence. The Brahmins found 

them reading their lessons at the house of their tutor, Toduvak- 

kalattu Unnikkumara Nampiyar. They explained to them the 

object of their mission, and gave them the royal sign whereupon 

they at once started for the capital. 

On the way they met Alvancheri Tamprakkal, who was also 

going to Trikkariyur. When they prostrated before him, he 

blessed them and promised to help them to gain their object. 


success 
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They had not gone far when they came upon a strange 
scene Seven cows were lying dead with fourteen vultures hy 
their side. The birds were tearing and swallowing the flesh of 
one cow to the entire exclusion of the other six. When the 
Tamprakkal asked them to explain their strange conduct, one of 
them, a lame bird, shed a quill, and placed it in the hands of the 
holy man. When he looked at the carcasses with the quill in 

his hand he discovered that the cow which the birds were in- 


tent upon eating was the only one which had bred true to type. 
When he looked at the Eradis (and the Nampiyar) he found 
them possessing all the qualities of human beings- 1 be lam- 
prakkal gave this quill to Nampiyar and explained to him how 
it should be used. Then the Eradis fell at his feot and received 
his blessings. (On account of this, even now, when the Kun- 
nalakkonatiri meets Alvancheri Tamprakkal, he must salute him 

by joining palm to palm) . 

Proceeding onwards, they arrived at Trikkariyur, paid 
their respects to the Perumal and the Brahmins, and asked 
them why they were stmt for. They were told that Anagundi 
Krishna Rayar had come to subdue Malabar with a large army; 
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that to resist him the soldiers of the seventeen Nads had been 

assembled ; and that they should go with them and expel the 

enemy. Accordingly, after bowing to the council, they marched 
out of the capital with the army against Krishna Rayar. 

(While Cheraman Perumal was engaged in his devotions, 
two Samanta heroes of Pnntura, belonging to the Solar race, 
arrived at Tirunavayi on their way from Rameswaram to 
Benares. In the course of a conversation, Tolan, the Brahmin 
favourite of the Perumal, told them how Krishna Rayar had 
established a fort to subjugate Malabar, and how the Perumal 
had to return defeated in battle. He was also very much im- 
pressed with the honesty and behaviour of Manavikraman. 
When the Perumal and the Brahmins were about to leave for 


the fighting front, having already embarked in boats, the Eradis 
said to the Brahmins • — “If you send us we shall defeat the 
Rayar and pull down his fort.” When the Perumal 


was in 
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formed of this offer, he invited them to his palace, an,d after 
assuring himself of their ability and skill in battle, he sent them 
at the head of 120 captains and 900,000 soldiers with Kilur 
Unnikumara Menon and Para Uravinkal Chankara Nampi as 
accountants.) 

On their way, one night, the Eradis went to the place 
where the soldiers were all streched in sleep, and, going round 
them three times with the magic quill in hand, they put a white 


mark on all those whom they found to be of human birth. They 
found that they numbered ten thousand. (They found 3000 
to be incarnations of gods, the rest of demons.) To these they 
gave each a ring. (While the soliders were all asleep, the 
Eradis selected by certain signs the most valorous amongst 
them, and, after marking their arms with yellow ochre and san- 
dal-paste, they returned to their quarters without anyone know- 
ing it. These ten thousand Nayars with the Nampiyar 
fought in the right wing. Of the twelve ministers of the Peru- 
mal, eleven fought in the left wing, Patamala Nayar, the chief 
minister and commander-in-chief, remaining in the palace 
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with his master. The left wing fell back; the right wiag, on 

the other hand, defeated the enemies, pursued them into their 

territory, and after building a fort returned to head-quar- 
ters. 

(With thirty thousand Nayars, armed with bows and 
arrows (matchlocks and matches), going in front, supported by 
ten thousand Nayars, well-trained in fighting with all the 
eighteen weapons, the Samantas at the head of B2 captains, 
entered the outworks of the Rayar’s fortress. They fought all 
that day, killed many elephants, horses and soldiers, and drove 
the enemy into the fort. At night Manicchan and Vikraman 
held a consultation and formed their plan of attack. They sta- 
tioned ten thousand Nayars in two divisions at the northern gate, 
and placed the rest all round the fortress. The battle raged 
for three days and nights. At last the Rayar was driven out 
and the fortress occupied. The same day the Perumal rewarded 
his soldiers, each according to his deserts, and disbanded the 
array. (The Perumal caused the older of the two Samantas to 
sit on his lap and wear the anklet of the heroes on the right leg. 
He ordered his ministers to settle the Ten Thousand in the 
most fertile part of the empire. The ministers decided that 
they should be established in Polanad, and so sent away its 
former inhabitants from their lands and homesteads, villages 
and towns, tc make room for the new-comers. One division was 
settled at Etakkalinad, another at Iringatikkod, and the bravest 


of the chosen Nayars at Calicut. After this the Perumal sum- 
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mooed the Manavikramane to his presence and said “We have 
decided to make both ofyou our«heirs.” Thereupon 
that, if they returned after bathing in the holy Ganges and 
taking the Kavati to Rameswaram, they would do as com- 
manded, and left for Benares. 

Sometime after these events the Perumal resolved, ac- 
cording to one Version, to become a monk and go on pilgrimage, 
according to another, to embrace Islam and go to Mecca; 
according to a third, to receive baptism and proceed to Myla- 
pore. Before bis departure, he divided his kingdom amongst his 
kinsmen and companions. 

Hearing that the Pertimal had already partitioned his 
empire and was about to set sail for Mecca, Punturakkon (the 


, they replied 


two Eradis) (Manieehan, it is said, fell fighting against the 
Rayar) and Mangat Unnikkumara Menon went to the Perumal 
(at Trikkariyur Chitrakntam), who told them that he had al- 
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ready given away his kingdom to his followers, that there were 
left only the Dtsam where the cock crows and the thorny 
jangle, and that he was sorry they had not come sooner. When 
the Eradi agreed to be content with these insignificant gifts, 
Cheraman Perumal (with Valluvakkonatiri by his side) gave to 
him, as a poured-out gift, pouring water from the golden conch, 
the remaining Kolikkotu, thorny jangle, the pathway measuring 
three poles by the great pole (the Kazi and the Muhammadans, 
the right of navigation to Mecca and the privilege of protecting 
the Mamakam festival) and his sword with the injunction to 
“die, kill and seize” and rule as emperor like him over the 
whole of Malanad. Then be conferred (on the Nampiyar) 
the title of Mangat Rariccha Menon, and on Kunnalakkonatiri 


the title of Elamkur Nampiyatiri Tirumulpad. Seeing this, 
Valluvakkonatiri said to the Perumal that as the sword had 
been given to his neighbour with the command to kill and con- 
quer, he must be given some means of protecting himself. 
Thereupon, the Perumal gave him his shield with the words 


^‘Protect thyself 


As the sword had been given to kill and the 
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shield to defend, Valluvakkonatiri could never be subjugated by 
(Kunnalakkonatirj). The Perumal also forbade the Bradi to 
go to war with Venad Atikal and Kolattiri, but allowed him to 
fight with the rest and called him Nedivirippil Svarupam. 

After making these arrangements the Perumal went to his 
palace at Cranganore on his way to Mecca. (This took place on 
the Kaliday denoted by the chronogram, Ghe-ra-man-de-sa- 
pra-pya.) 

Duarte Barbosa, whose account is earlier than the Keralol- 
patti, describes this event as follows: — 
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‘‘They say that in ancient days there was a heathen king, 
named Cirimay Pirencal, a very mighty lord. And after the 
Moors of Mecca had discovered India, they began to voyage to- 
wards it for the sake of the pepper, of which they first began to 
take cargoes at Coulam, a city with a harbour, where the king 
oft times abides. This will not be less than six hundred years ago, 
for the Indians of that period adopted the era by which these 
Moors are ruled. And continuing to sail to India for many years 
they began to spread out therein, and they had such discussions 
with the king himself and he with them, that in the end they 
converted him to the sect of the abominable Mafamede, where 
fore he went in their company to the House of Meca, and there 
he died, or as it seems probable on the way thither; for, they sayi 
that the Malabares never more heard any tidings of him. Before 
he started, this king divided his kingdom among his kinsfolk into 
several portions as it yet is, for, before that time all Malabar 
was one kingdom. He went on making this partition in such 
a manner that when he had given a certain land to any person, 
be forthwith left it never to return. And at last having given 
away all and going to take ship from an uninhabited strand 
(where now is the town of Calecut) and accompanied by more 

Moors than heathen, he took with him a nephew, who served 
him as his page, and to whom he gave this piece of land, telling 
him to settle and inhabit it- Pie then gave him his sword and a 
golden lamp, which he carried with him as a matter of state, and 
left a charge to all the Kings and Lords to whom he had given 
lands that they should obey and honour him, save only the kings 
of Cananor and Coulam whom he made independent. Thus he 
left in Malabar three kings, free one of another, but none was to 
coin money except his nephew, who was afterwards the king of 
Calecut. This partition made the old man took ship i 
old Barros, writing after Barbosa, says ^ .•—“According to the 
accounts of this country, which were read out and inter- 


1 Booh of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 1-6, 
3 Decada I, Book IX, Chap. III. 
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preted to us when we landed in India, this land which they 
called Malabar, of 80 leagues of coast line, was the property of 
a king called Sarama Ferumal, who reigned here 612 years 
before we landed in India. This king was so great that in his 
honour an era was started. He had his headquarters at Coulam 
(Quilon), a place greatly frequented by many Arabs, who had 

become Moors for the sake of commerce. I'he Moors, led by 

their fanaticism, while converting many of the Hindus to 
Mohammadanism, succeeded in converting the very king Sarama 
Peruma) also to Mohammedanism. He then went and lived at 
Calicut, as it was the centre of pepper growth and Moorish 
population. The Moors then made him believe that to save 
his soul it was much becoming to go to Mecca and die there. 
He accepted the advice, and, before he left the place, by a last 
will, divided his kingdom amongst his nearest relatives. To 
the first he gave the kingdom of Coulam, to another he gave 
Cannanore, calling him king of that place, and to others other 
lands with titles of honour. Calicut, the last to dispose of, was 
given to one of his nephews, and (h‘) called him by the new 
and powerful name of Zamorin, which corresponds to the name 
of emperor amongst us ; and ordered all the rest to submit 
themselves to the Zamorin of Calicut in ail secular matters.” 

According to De Couto who compleled the work of 
Barros, the people of Kerala, quarrelling amongst themselves, 
“selected a person of humble and non-Nair Brahmin caste 
with neither land nor jurisdiction (as their ruler) and gave him 
the name of Karam Perumal, who could at any moment be de- 
posed if found unfit for the place he occupied, and gave him 
for his residence the city of Calicut. 

Later on, when the city of Calicut was visited by the 
Europeans via Cairo and Persia, improving immensely its 
commercial condition, these Perumals became very rich and 
powerful, according to the Bragmanes of Calicut, up to the 


iDe Couto, Decada VII* Book X. 
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year A. D. 347, while according to the Bragoaanes of Cochin, 

the last of the Karam Perumala, who was the most famous of 
the lot, reigned till the year A. D. 688. Being a very good and 
affectionate friend of the St. Thomas Christians of Cranganore, 
he became a Christian and then went on a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St, Thomas in Mylapore, where, as he wished, he lived 
for some more years, died, and was buried by the side of the 
tomb of St. Thomas. Before leaving Calicut, he took leave of 
the other kings, and left in hjs place (for the time being, as he 
said, he would be back very soon) one of his pages called 
Manochen Herari, native of a village called Baluri, three miles 
crff the town of Calicut. 


Some years later, on hearing that the Perumal was dead 
in Melaiapore, these lords of Malabar adopted to themselves on 
their own account the title of kings, and, not willing to be sub- 
ject to anybody any further, assumed their independence once 
again. Manuchen Herari continued to be in Calicut under the 
same title of Zamorin, and, being very rich, succeeded in bring- 
ing under his influence some of his neighboufs, such as the 
lords of Tanor and Chale. His nephews, as is the case in all the 
other kingdoms of Malabar, succeed him with the same title.” 

Barros and De Couto do not mention the gift of the sword. 

But Sheik Zeinuddin, writing a little before De Couto, says^;— 

*‘It is a prevailing belief that the king (Cheraman Perumal), 
when the time of his departure (for Mecca) drew nigh, made a 

division of his kingdom among his companions, giving a share 
to all except the chief who became the Zamorin, and who at 
this time possessed himself of the harbour of Calicut, being 
absent at the time of his division ; and who, when he afterwards 


appeared in the royal presence, was presented by the king with 
a fiWord, saying “Strike with this and thou shalt reign”. 

According to Katancheri Namputiri^, Punturesan* hear- 
ing that the Perumal, having divided his kingdom among his 



® The Mamakam Kilippatu, pp. 22-27. 
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felatives, was about to retire into religious seclusion, hastened 
to the capital to receive his master’s blessings. The royal monk 
gave him what he still retained with him after the partition - 
the plot of land as small as a hencoop. Seeing that he was not 
satisfied, the Perumal gave him also his sword and Pallimaradi 
with the overlordship of Kerala from Putupattanam to Kannetti 
and the privilege of conducting the Mamakam festival. 

The Dutch chaplain, Canter Visscher, writes in A D. 
1717: — “Some will have it that the great Cheram Perumal, who 
partitioned Malabar and made laws for it, about to undertake 
a journey either to the Ganges in fulfilment of a vow, or, as 
the Moors say, to visit Mahomet for the purpose of embracing 
his religion, divided among his favourites the whole of 

Malabar. Now he assigned the kingdom of the Zamorin to his 
illegitimate children, who according to law could not inherit” 
In another place he writes ; — “This town (Calicut) is called by 
the natives Karrekovre, which signifies hencoop. The reason 
they give for this name» is that, when Cheramperumal divided 
his kingdom, he gave to the Zamorin for his share only so much 
land as the sound of a cock crowing from its perch could b® 
heard over 2 ”. 

The Dutch Commandeur, Moens, in his Memorandum of 


A. D. 1781, says as follows^ • — “In olden times Malabar was 
an empire and the emperors always bore the name of Cheram 
Perumal. The last emperor was the famous Cheram Perumal 
about whom many traditional stories are current among the 
inhabitants of Malabar, especially in regard to his good qualities 
and wise system of government ; and the Malabars are still 
guided and ruled by the laws aud customs introduced by him. 

The kingdoms of Travancore, of the Zamorin and of 


Colastry he gave to his three illegitimate 


children, but the king- 


1 Visscher, Letters from Malabar* Letter VIII. 
^ Ibid,, Letter III. 

^ Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar* p. 104. 
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dom of Cochin to hia sister's son, the natural or nearest heir to 
the kingdom according to the Malabar rule of succession.” 

The emperor, already stricken in years, seeking the peace 
and practice of religion, spent the last years of his life, that is, 
the years after the division of the empire, in religious solitude 
in the famous pagoda of Tiruvanehcallam, in the little state of 
Cranganore, in which pagoda he also died. The Moors of Mala- 
bar, however, will have it that Cherum Perumal turned Moor 
and went by sea to Mocha on a pilgrimage.” 

According to the Calicut granthavaris the last of the 
Perumals, named Cheraman Perumal, becoming disgusted with 


the pleasures of this world in his old age, resolved to seek his 
salvation by abdicating all kingly authority and renouncing all 

kingly enjoyments. After placing over each of tbe divisions of 
Kerala a ruler with all royal honours and dignities, he was about 
to depart on a grand pilgrimage, when all the great Brahmins 
of Kerala and others of his subjects came to his presence and 
entreated him not to leave the kingdom. If he left the kingdom* 
said they, there would be no one to protect gods and Brahmins and 
other subjects, and by partitioning the kingdom and substitut- 
ing many rulers for one ruler their grievances would not be 
fully redressed, the evils of having many kings in the land 
being too well-known. If however his resolution was irrevo- 
cable, he should not depart till after he had himself installed 
over all the petty rulers, he had just set up, an emperor, with 
every power, honour and dignity belonging to his position, to 
punish them if they oppressed, who would maintain truth and 
justice in the land, and who himself possessed the virtues of 
courage, honour, knowledge and truth. 


^ S){ij(®flQOij9QniioA (2m32>0So (Oca^aal^ 

(SQjonmQJ(®6)s ®§t9Qo SO) C{9j(Og(OiR^on0 (sreaeldjfffilcQJOcdri caJtoaioob 
ooLjrnaaog’ (sr^Ooces)^ ojoabti^AOejo ajmonfuaic£i)ffli(3)l8a>fl5b aa® 

nixfl<a>nfvoJsas^(ob offlaifooo^o cuom (oosijoalltajoiociio (dosssocosoq^o 
lL«aj<aian:^ (n(t»lQJ(re ^ ojocnoc<;ylg)t 9 «osn§ a on o <1^0^000 o 
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On enquiries it was found that two brothefs, named Mana- 
vikraman and Manavedan, possessed all these qualities. They 
had also earned the approval of the Brahmins by being engaged 
in the punishment of the wicked and the protection of the 
righteous for a long time under the Perumal himself. Hence 
Manavikraraan, the elder brother, was crowned in open as- 
sembly, in the presence of the Perumal and with the consent of 
all the people, as emperor by the Brahmins (headed by him 
who had performed the sacrifice known as Samrat, on whom 
Parasurama and the Brahmins of the sixty-four villages had 
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conferred the title of Alvancheri Tamprakkal), and was given 
all kingly honours arid dignities, the sword of state, the anklet 

of the heroes and the palace of Calicut, to be enjoyed by him, 
his heirs and successors. In the same manner, Manavedan 
was invested as Elamkur or heir-apparent. And enjoining upon 
them to rule the country with the assistance of the chief minis- 
ters in accordance with the rules of Dharma, the Pernmai 

started on his great journey. 
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Tn one of the Cochin granthavaria it is said ^ “The Rajahs 

of the Nediyiruppu Svarupam were the sons of Cheraman 

Perumal who adopted the Bauddha dharma. They were born 

before he changed hia faith. On the eve of his departure for 

Mecca he gave them the country of Calicut and formally 
invested them with sword and robe.” 

According to the poet-historian of Kerala besides 

Eralanad, Manieehan and Vikkiran received from the Perumal 

the Otinha Val or the broken sword, the Otanha SatnJchu or the 

broken conch, Ullanad or the land that was still left after the 

partition, and Ulanud, the faithful Panikkar who was his 

servant. Further, the brothers were given permission 
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csj/oojuc^. (Padmanabha Menon, The History of Cochin Vol. I> 
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to conquer and annex as they thought fit, but they were requir- 
ed to protect cows and Brahmins wherever they established 
their authority. They were also to worship his sword every 



end of their victorious career. They must take particular care 
also of the miraculous conch, which blew of its own accord in 
the fourth quarter of the night, when people should get up from 
^heir bed, for, with the destruction of this conch would 
disappear also their good fortune. He told them, further* that 
the gift of the thorny jungle should not cause them any disap- 
pointment, for, it would grow into the flourishing port of Cali- 
cut ; and they would be well-advised to take Ulanad Panikkar 
with them, for, whatever was done in consultation with him 
would never end in failure. 
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The traditions embodied in the Agnivamsarajakatha ^ give 
us an altogether different story. The Brahmins of Kerala camg 
to an understanding with the kings of Chera, Chola and Pandya, 
that the latter would each send in rotation every twelve years 
a Perumal to protect them and maintain law and order in the 
country. In this way Kerala was ruled by foreign Perumala 
for a long lime. At last the Chera king sent Cheraman Peru- 
mal. He was so good and wise that the Brahmins appointed 
•him king for life. 

The Chola king took no objection to this arrangement. But 
the Pandyan king feared that this would lead to the permanent 
ascendancy of the Cheras in Kerala. So, when his turn came 
according to the original agreement, that is, twentj-four years 
after the sending of Gherman by the Chera king* he sent an 
army through the forest of Kanam ^ to expel the Chera 
viceroy and assert his authority. 

The Perumal and the Brahmins assembled their forces at 
Tirunavayi to repel the invader. But they could not find a 
capable leader. At this juncture came two brothers, named 
Manavikraman and Manavedan, to the Perumal’s court. 

They were Eradis belonging to the Fire race. They had 
left their home in Puntura on a pilgrimage. Hearing on the 
way that the country had‘been invaded, they turned back to 
offer their services to the Perumal. They reached the Bhara- 
tapula when the sun was at his fiercest. Prom the bank they 

could descry a man in the middle of the river, struggling on its 
burning sands, unable to proceed either way. At once they 
rushed to his help and rescued him from the cruel fate, from 
which, a moment ago, it seemed, he had no means of deliver- 
ance, Their surprise and joy knew no bounds when they found 
that he was no less a person than Alvancheri Tamprakkal. In 
his gratitude this holy man blessed them with all his heart, 

^ By Vidvan Ettan Tampuran Zamorin, who died in 1916. 

* Between Kollengode and Pollachi, 
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saying that so long as they protected cows and Brahmins thej 
Would be successful in every enterprise they undertook. 

The Perumal at once knew from their appearance that 
they were exactly those whom he and his ministers were ic 
search of. Neverthelss, he would not commit his army to their 
care until he had put their ability to test. So he caused his vast 
host to be assembled on the plain of Tirunavayi and ordered the 
Eradis to defend themselves against them. So skilfully did the 
two youths fight that they were able not only to parry every 
blow and thrust but also to cut in two the helmet of everyone 
of their adversaries. Immensely pleased with the result of the 

V 

trial, the Perumal and the Brahmins appointed them to the 
chief command. 

Under such leadership the battle could have only one result. 
The invaders were driven back and the land was cleared of its 
foes. The task entrusted to them thus accomplished, the 
Eradis resumed their interrupted pilgrimage. 

Soon after this, the Perumal came to know that he was 
born of Muhammadan parents, and was therefore really a 
Muhammadan, his mother having exchanged him for the princess 
the queen had given birth to. He determined to renounce his 
throne and go to Mecca, entrusting the government of the king- 
dom to Manavikraman. But he did not know where the Eradis 
were and when they would return. Every day he became more 
and more impatient. At last, unable to wait any longer, he re- 
solved to divide his kingdom among his followers. The partition 
Was about to be finished when the Eradis, after visiting Benares 
and Rameswaram, came back to Tirunavayi. 

Fortunately, rich and fertile Vettettunad had not been 
given away. The Perumal, summoning Manavikraman to his 
presence, made a gift of it to him. But Manavikraman at once 
handed it over to a poor and destitute Brahmin, who had joined 

him on the way, and, to whom, with his instinctive readiness to 
protect and help the Brahmin, he had promised to give whatever 
he might recieve from the Perumal. When the reason for this 

strange conduct was explained to the Perumal, he became so 
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glad that, as a mark of his special regard for Manavikraman’s 
high sense of truth and honour, he gave him all his royal insig- 
nia, the land that was the home of the fowls, the thorny jungle, 
and the sword which charms and spells had made irresistible- 
To Valluvakkonatiri, who had been witnessing all these, he gave 
his shield, the last of his earthly possessions. Thus, having given 
away all, the Perumal bade farewell to his faithful subjects and 
took ship for Mecca, 

Two grants of the kings of Cranganore also throw some 
light upon the ancestors of the Zamorin, who appear in them as 
attestors- In Bhaskara Ravi Varman’s grant the name of the 
province as well as of the chief is mentioned ; in Vira Raghava 
Chakravarti’s grant the province alone is mentioned but not its 
chief. In the former we have “Thus do I know Manamebala 
manaviyan, the owner of Erala province’’-^ ; in the latter 
“With the knowledge of Eranadu and Valluvanadu (rulers) 
have we given it” 

It is very difficult to pick out the historical elements that 
lie imbedded in the traditions that have come down to us, recon- 
cile them with what is known from other more reliable sources, 
and weave them into a connected history. There is no doubt 
that there was a king named Cheraman Perumal at Tiruvan- 
chikkulam. In addition to the traditions of Kerala we have 
the evidence of those of the Tamil land. The Periyapuranam of 
Sekkilar, the court-poet of Kulottunga I (il. D. 1070-1130), 

describes the lives of sixty -three Saiva saints, of whom Chera- 

% 

man Perumal was one. If we set aside the Anagundi origin of 
the Perumal, the Malayalam and the Tamil accounts seem 
rather to supplement than contradict each other. The Kera- 
lolpatti knows nothing of the parentage of the Perumal ; the 
Periyapuranam informs us that he was the son of Sengorpora- 
yan, king of Mahodai or Tiruvanchikkulam and he succeeded 
him on the throne. The former refers to wars and invasions, 

T fSvtiolaojcA oaioo^co3§6^SQ2J cioaoeaeaiftj fli0majlQ£yo6 ” 
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with whieh the latter, as intended to exalt the saintliness of the 
Perumal, does not concern itself- On the other hand, it gives 
us a detailed account of the Perumars pilgrimage— undertaken 
in the company of Sundaramurti of Tiruvalur. But it does not 
describe the arrangements made by the Perumal for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom after his departure. Here the Keralol- 
patti helps us with the partition story ’ . But it does not tell 
us anything about the death of the Perumal. Prom the Peri- 
yapuranam we understand that some time after their joint pil- 
grimage the Brahmin saint came to Tiruvanchikkulam to see his 
Chera companion ; and he did not go back but died on the day 
of Svati in the month of Adi or Karkatakara. The royal saint 
could not bear the bereavement and he also died on the 
same day 

The date of this important event in the history of Kerala 
remains still an unsolved riddle. According to the Sanskrit 
chronograms, the Nediyiruppu Svarupam was founded in A. D. 
394-325''*, the partition of Kerala took place in A.D. 342-343'*' 
and the Perumal left the country on his pilgrimage in A. D* 


^ The tradition is so strong that it must have had some 
foundation of fact. Moreover, we have no other explanation 
for the Zamorin’s possession of the Cberaman Sword, 


^ Special worships are offered to these two saints on Adi 
Svati in the Siva temples of the Tamil districts. In the light 
of this evidence and that of the Periyapurauam it is no longer 
possible to hold that the Perumal embraced Islam or Christia- 
nity as the Muhammadam and Christian versions respectively 

assert. 


3 Be-va-lo-ke-sa-ra-jyam Kaliday 

125 1348. 

^ Bhu-vi-bha-gah (imlgoco;), Kali year 3444; U-ru-dhi 
sa-ma-sra-yah (afaullnvaot^oy*)^ Kali day 1257920. 
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356 But these dates are not only not corroborated 

come iuto conflict with the Cheraman-Sandaramurti synchron- 

whieh rests on foundations too strong to be shaken, Lo- 
gan is of opinion that the Kollara era was founded in memory 
of the division of Kerala, the departure of the Peraraal, and the 
acquisition of independence by the Kolattiris of the south and 
the north, the former of whom established themselves at Kol- 
1am, which gives the name to the era Others hold that it 
marks the promulgation of the doctrines of Sa nkaracharya in 
Kerala, But scholars equally learned explain the era as aatrono- 
nical rather than political or social in origin It is, however, 
strange that all these should have overlo oked the Cheraman 

Perumal era, the initial year of which is A,D. 826-827, corres- 

E. 3. It must have besn founded in memory 


M 


either of his accession to the throne or his ascension to heaven. 
As the Perumal was a saint it could only denote the latter, not 
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1257921. Anot 


pra 


that from the time of Manu 


De Couto, writing in A. D. 1610, says:— “It is known 

Herari, the founder of the 

kingdom of Calicut, 1263 years ago, there have been in all 98 
Zamorins; of whom some reigned more than 26 years and none 
less than three”. Thus it would appear that Calicut was found- 
ed in A, D. 377. This statement of De Couto does not add to 

the historical value of the chronograms, because it is based more 

or less on those very traditions which have inspired them, 

Vol. I. pp. 165-158, 231, 


3 


Malabar Manual 


243, 276. 

This era was observed till recently in Tinnevelly and 
Madura. See also Warren, Kalasankhalita, p. 374, 

Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras, p. 33, 

Sundaram Pillai, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVI 

(189*7), 
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the former. The partition of Kerala must have therefore taken 
place sometime before A. D. 827^. 

The kings of the grants seem to have lived before the 
Perumal though scholars are by no means agreed about their 
dates. The Kerala Charitra Parisodhana, written in A. D. 
1855, assigns Vira Raghava Chakravarli’s grant to A. D. 230, 
and Bhaskara Ravi Varman’s to A. D. 163. Kanakasabhaj 
bolds that Bhaskara Ravi Varman’s gift to Joseph Rabban must 
have taken place in A. D, 192‘h But as these dates are inconsi- 
hent with the evidence of the Samgam literature they cannot be 

accepted. 

Mr. L. Narayana Rao M. A., the author of Asiro-naUvityj 
has been kind enough to work out Vira Raghava Chakravarti’s 


date specially for this book. According to him, a combination 
of the planets such as that given in the grant of the Chera king 
to the Christian, Iravi Korttan, can take place only once in 
1079 years, the last instance was in A. D. 1867, and so a pre- 
vious combination must have taken plaee in A. D. 783. As it 
is impossible for the grant to have been made before Christ we 
get A, D- 788 as its date. 

Day, The Land of the Perumals, p. 378, 

Buchanan, A Journey through M ysore Etc. p. 355, 
Sangunny Menon, History of Travancore, p. 89. 



As the difference between the two eras is 


only three years 


the Kollam era came to be associated in the people’s minds with 


the Perumal. 


2 The Travancore Archaeological Series do not accept the 

partition- In them Cheraman Perumal is identified with Raja- 

sekharadeva (A. D. 800-825); Bhaskara Ravi Varman (A. D. 

978-1036) appears as the eighth in succession from him; and 

Vira Raghava Chakravarti is assigned to the fourteenth century, 

{The Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. IV and Vol 
V, Part II). 

Kanakasabhai, The Ta^ni\s Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 59. 
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BarueU’s date is a little earlier, that is, A. D. 774 The 

difference is so slight that it might have been due to the dif- 
ference in the formulae employed in the working, Caldwell, 
accepting BurneU’s conclusions, says ^ : — “The date of these 
documents is probably not later than the ninth century A. D. 
nor earlier than the seventh, for the technical terms of the 
solar-sideral chronology, derived from the Suryasidhanta of 

Aryabhata, which are employed in these inscriptions, were no^ 
introduced till the seventh century ” 

The Chola and Pandyan inscriptions, however, point to the 

existence of the Gheras in Kerala after Cheraman Perumal. 

Aditya (A. D. 880-907) defeated Udiyan Chera ; Parantaka 

(A. D. 907-947) married a Chera princess : Raja Raja I (A. D. 

2070-1118) defeated the Chera army at Vilinam and the Chera 
fleet at Salai and appointed a viceroy named Keralakesari 
Adhirajadhirajadeva ; Kulottunga HI (A. D. 1163-1216) oc- 
cupied Kollam (Quilon), where the Pandyan king, Vira Kerala, 
had taken refuge, and assumed tne titles of Chola— Kerala and 
Chola-Pandiyan-Tambiran ; and finally, Jatavarman Sundara 

Pandya (A. D. 1251-1261) invaded the country and uprooted 
the Kerala race. 

At first sight it may seem difficult to reconcile the parti- 
tion story with the evidence of the inscriptions- But if we make 
two assumptions, neither of them too violent nor improbable 
we can explain this seeming inconsistency. We have to sup, 
pose, first, that Cheraman Perumal had no heirs in the direct lin- 
of succession and his dynasty came to an end with him. In the 
econd place, we must also assume that the kings of the ins- 
criptions belonged to a collateral dynasty, at first subordinate 
to, later on independent of, of the kings of Crangauore. 

It is true that Cheraman Perumal was not childless. The 
Zamorin’s ancestors, according to the traditions recorded by thg 
Dutch writers, were his sons. But as they did not belong to 


1 


Logan, Malabar Mannual, Vol I, p. 267. 
Caldwell, The Comparative Qrammar of i 


Languages, p. 289. 
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his caste, they could not inherit, though the relations between 
their mother and the Perumal were perfectly legitimate accord- 
ing to the customs in vogue amoug the Hamantas. 

Again, there is no direct evidcmco for the existence of a 
collateral dynasty at Kollara ; but it is probable there was one. 
In the Samgam period Kerala was divided between two dynas- 
ties : that of Vanchi and of Tondi ^ . Cheraman Perumal must 
have belonged to the former, the kings of the inscriptions to tbe 

latter. 

In the light of the traditions, the common incidents of 
which may not unreasonably be taken as their historical basis, 
and the inscriptions, we may conclude that the ancestors of the 
Zamorin were the Eradis of Nediyiruppu. In an age when 
prowess on the battle-field led to power and eminence it was not 
difficult for them to force their way to tbe front rank. They 
became Utaiyars of Ernad with 30,000 Nayars under the Chera 
rulers of Tiruvauchikkulam. Cheraman Perumal, the last of 
these kings, honoured a lady of their house with his love, and 
had a son by her, named Manavikraman. The Perumal’s reign 
was troubled by foreign invasions, and his son, the young Utai- 
yar, was solely responsible for driving out the invaders and sav- 
ing the empire. Sometime before A. D. 827, when the Perumal 
died, he resolved to renounce his throne and kingdom, and be- 
come a monk.He would have gladly installed his son in his place. 
But, as it was not sanctioned by the patrilineal law of succes- 
sion, he provided for the government of the country after his 


abdication by recognising his provincial governors as 
dent kings of their respective provinces. To his son. 


, Mana 


vikraman, he gave, as a special mark of his regard and affection, 
his sword and the small strip of territory on the coast, which 


became 


not recognise this arrangement. They established their autho- 
rity over Cranganore, though they do not seem to have been 
able to obtain the allegiance of the northern Samantas. In the 


thirteenth century this dynasty also came to an end, and with it 
disappeared the la st vestiges of Tamil rule in Kerala. 

^ Sesha Ayyar, The Geras of the Samgam Age. 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE RISE OP CALICUT 

The rise of Calicut is at once a cause and a consequence 
of the Zamorin’a ascendancy in Kerala. Its trade filled his cof- 
fers aad enabled him to extend his authority. And the expan- 
sion of his empire in turn increased its commerce. Originally a 
barren strip covered all over with thorny jungle, the genius of 
the Manavikramans converted it into a mighty sea-port, where 
the A.rabs and the Chinese met to exchange the products of the 
West with those of the east. 

This small tract of land, so small that a cock crowing 
could be heard all over, lay on the right bank of the Kallayi 
river at its mouth. Adjoining it and not marked off from it by 
any natural boundaries stretched the fertile hinterland of Poia- 

nad, ruled by the Poralatiri. Three Katams in extent, it con- 
sisted of seventy-two Taras and ten thousand Nayars, including 
three Kuttams, thirty two Ta rawads and five Akampatijanams ^ 

Cooped up in Ernad, cut off from the sea by the kingdoms 
of Valluvanad, Vettettunad and Parappanad, the Zamorin could 
not but feel the disadvantages of his position. Everyday his 
neighbours near the sea were growing in wealth and strength 
on account of their trade with Arabia and China* Fortunately, 
he had also a place on the sea-coast, thanks to the bounty of 
the Peruraal. And he began to transform it into a port. 

1 “0nJoeJcno§ <gi3®ortJ)o aiotflmo^o 9a irooqjo /^oooo cr)0<a)rao (sro 
«»lc4 (li i^gojo m a fmoGjo @ (eroajCQjslsfoajo sOBocn BrDO®0TLloogLO®l 

tooffiOQjlcmOAomr^”. (The KeralolpatH, p. 80) 
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It was not long before the Poralatiri saw the danger of 
having such a powerful and ambitious neighbour. For the 
Zaraorin, from bis commanding position at the mouth of the 
river, could cut off bis trade and hold him at his mercy. So he 
tried to destroy the infant settlement, and a long and bitter war 
was the result. 

According to the Keralolpatti the Zaraorin came down 
to Panniankara and besieged the Poralatiri in his own capital. 
The siege proved to be long and tedious. Even after forty- 
eight years the Poralatiri remained as strong as ever. So the 
Zamorin resolved to employ the third remedy and win over his 
enemy’s followers. The Ten Thousand and the Akampatijanam 
were guaranteed all their ancient rights. The Menokki or the 
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chief minister of the Poralatiri was offered a governorship with 
6000 Nayars. Even the Poralatiri’s wife agreed to accept the 
Zamorin’a gold and betray her lord. At last, according to their 
arrangement, the gates of the fortress were opened and the 
Ernad Nayars occupied it, the Poralatiri taking refuge in flight. 

The Menokki was made the head of the Vatakkumpuram 
Nayars and given the title of Ernad Menon. The Poralatiri’s 
wife obtained four elephants and forty thousand Panams and 
the title of the “ Head of the four houses of Chalappuram ” for 
herself and' “ Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar ” and “ Calicut 
Talachennor ” for the oldest male member of her house. 
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The Zamorin then transferred his residence from Ernad 
to the newly conquered country. He founded a town called 
Vikramapuram with a Siva temple or Tali at its centre. But 
this name did not become popular. The people called it 
Kolikkotu^, the European form of which is Calicut. 

This word is explained in various ways. The Keralolpatti^ 
says it is the land where the cock crows. Visscher''^ and Gun- 
dert^ take it to mean so much laud as the sound of a cock 
crowing from its perch could be heard over. Mr. Thorne^ is 
inclined to think that Koli, the vernacular for fowl, was some 
kind of totem. Sanskrit writers translate it into Kukkuta- 


krotaram ® or hencoop. 

But all these explanations seem to be wide off the mark. 
Kotu"^ is a synonym for a stronghold or fortress. Koli is really 
a corruption of Koyi, which again comes from Koyil. The 
town derives its name from Koyilkotu or Koyil kotta, the forti- 
fied palace of the Zamorin, which was its commanding feature. 

We do not know exactly when Calicut was founded. Ac- 
cording to a Sanskrit chronogram it took place in A- T). 1042. 
No reference to Calicut is however found earlier than Ibn 
Batuta (A. D. 1342-1347)®. But, when he visited it, it had 
already become one of the great ports of Malabar, in which 
merchants from all parts of the worU were to be found. 

The prosperity of CaUcut was due to many causes. In 
the first plstce, it W3iS the cotpito^l of tin exptindju^ empire 

^ e AO tfl® <06)05. 


^ The Keraloipatti, p. 73. 

® Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter Hr. 

Gundert, A Malaijalam and rjii^ lish Dictioiiai'y , p. 321. 
5 Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. If, p. 86, note. 

® <A.0SS5)(^OS(Oo. 

’ The Tamil Lexicon, p. 1180. 

Gundert, A Malayalam and English Dictionary, p. 314. 

® De-vo-na-ra-ya-na-vyal (saoeuuo ooo® o cO) sm qj i 0 (t 5 b) 

^ The Travels of Ihn Batuta. ^ 
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Secondly, it eommaoded the waterway that gave access to the 
pepper country. Thirdly, the Muharamadana preferred this 
port to any other in the west coast to take their cargoes. Ac- 
cording to Barbosa and Castenada, Cheraman Perumal sailed 
for Mecca from this place. “This partition made”, says Bar- 
bosa “the old man took ship, and the nephew, who stayed on 
that shore, founded a city to which he gave the name of Calicut, 
and the Moors, in memory of the embarkation of the Indian 
king there on his way to become a Moor, began to take cargoes 
of pepper there before any other place, and so the trade of Calicut 
went on increasing, the city became great and noble, and the 
king made himself the greatest and moat powerful of all in 
Malabar, and they called him Samidre, which is a distinction 

above others”. Castenada ^ repeats more or less the same 

* 

etory. “He (Cheraman Perumal) divided all his territories 
among them (his kindred) reserving only twelve leagues of coun- 
try near the place where he intended to embark, not then inhabit- 
ed, which he bestowed upon one of his cousins, who acted as his 
page ... Having given away his whole dignities and possessions, 
and set everything in order, he embarked from the place where 
Calicut now stands; and because this king embarked from this 
place on his pilgrimage to Mecca, the Moors have ever since 
held Calicut in so high a devotion that they and all their poste- 
rity would never take their lading from any other port. From 
\ 

that time forwards they discontinued trade with the port of 
Coulam, which they had used formerly, and that therefore fell 
to ruin; especially after the building of Calicut and the settlement 

of many Moors in that place.” 

When the Moors made Calicut their favourite port the Chinese 
had perforce to come to Calicut to sell their wares and obtain car- 
goes of western merchandise. In course of time they establish 

^ Book of Duarte Barbosa, vol. II, pp. o 9* 

^ Castenada’s account in Kerr’s Collection of voyages and 
travels, Vol II, 
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ed a settlement and it was called Chioakotta, because it was 
surrounded by a wall Ma Huan, tbe Chinese Muhammadan, 
who visited, Calicut in A. D. 1403, describes it as a great em- 
porium of trade frequented by merchants from all quarters. 
“The commander of the Chinese fleet which left China in A. D. 
1408,” says he, “did on his arrival at Calicut erect a stone with 
a Chinese inscription on it to commemorate his visit 

The rapid rise of Calicut was due not so much to its geo- 
graphical advantages, nor even to the coming of the Moors and 
the Chinese, as to the character and policy of tbe Zamorins, 
which induced them to flock to this port in such large numbers. 
The Keralolpatti has some quaint stories to tell us about the 
honesty of the rulers of Calicut. 

^ “A merchant (Chetti) from the east coast, who had been 
on a trading voyage to Mecca, reached Calicut with a ship over- 
loaded (it is said) with gold- The ship was about to sink in 
consequence, and the merchant brought it close in shore at 
Calicut, took out a box of treasure, laid it before the Zamorin, 

1 “According to some old writers of Malabar the Chins or 
the Chinese were lords of all this train of Malabar lands. 
They founded their towns and populated their places of which 
cmemories were left even to these days; such as Calicut where 
there is a place called Chinacottah, wh ch means a fort 


of the Chinese and in like manner in many other places ”. 

(Ce Couto, The Decadas V, Book I). 
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{^he Kerulapalama, p. 180) 
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and told his story. The Zamorin directed him to bring the 
treasure ashore, and to store it io his palace. The merchant 
accordingly built (it is said) a granite cellar in the king’s house 
and deposited therein as much of the treasure as could not be 
conveniently taken away io his ship. He then sailed for his 
own country, and after a time returned to Calicut, opened the 
cellar in the presenes of the Zamorin, counted out the treasure 
and finding it correct, divided it into two portions and offered 
the Zamorin one-half of it. But the Zamorin replied “I do not 
want your treasurei you may take away the whole”. The Chetti, 
being convinced that this was the moat truthful of all kings and 
Svarupama (dynasties), then asked and 'obtained permission to 
trade at Calicut. In this way the bazaar was founded. The 
Chetti’a name was A-inbaresan and the cellar erected by him in 
the Kovilakam bears even to this day the name of Ambaresan- 

kett. 
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“ After this it is said, the men of the port began to mate 
voyages to Mecca in ships, and Calicut became the most famous 
(port) in the world for its extensive coraraeree, wealth, country, 
town, and king. 

“Yet another tradition is also preserved. It runs that in the 
town of Muscat two sous were boro to a Muhammadan ; after 
they had grown up, the father addressed tlie elder of the two 
sons saying : — “ After my death you two will fight with each 
other. The other will kill you. Both of you should not be in 
the same place. You had better go to some land and pass your 
days.” Thus the father sent away the elder son in a ship. He 
visited various countries and laid presents before their respective 
sovereigns. The presents consisted of pickle boxes full of gold, 


and he used to represent to each king whose houesty he wished 
to test that the box contaiued only pickles. All the kings, he 
visited, on discovering what the boxes really contained, conceal- 
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ed the fact and appropriated the gold, but at last the experiment 
was tried on the Zamorin, and the Zaraorin at once called him 
up and said ‘Tou mistook one thing for another. This is not 
pickles but gold”. Toe traveller thereupon concluded that here 
at last was a trustworthy king, and so he settl 'd down at 

Calicut.” 

Foreign travellers bear ample testimony to the freedom 
and security which they had at Calicut, The Arabs, who knew 
every port in the west coast from Deibal to Cape Comorin, 
would not lightly abandon their old haunts and resorts in favour 
of a new city, which had no traditions behind it. What advan- 
tages and privileges they enjoyed at the hands of the Zaraorin 
may be inferred frovn the account of Abdur Uazak, the special 
envoy sent to Calicut by the Persian king. 

Calicut”, says he^, "is a perfectly secure harbour, which 


like that of Ormuz, brings together merclnnts from every city 

and every country : in it are to be found aband-ince of precious 

articles brought thither from maritime countries, especially from 

Abyssinia, Zirbad and Zanguebar; from time to time ships 

arrive there from the shores of the House of God and other 

% 

parts of Hedjaz, and abide at will, for a greater or longer space 

in this harbour ; the town is inhabited by infidels ..It contains 
a considerable number of Musalmans, who are constant resi- 
dents and have built two mosques, in which they meet every 
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Friday to offer up prayer. They have one Kadi, a priest, anc 
for the most part they belong to the sect of Schafei. Securit) 
and justice are so firmly established in this city, that the inosi 
wealthy merchants bring tiiither from maritime countries con- 
siderable cargoes, which they unload and unhesitatingly sene 
into the markets and ba^i.iars, without thinking in the meantime 
of any necessity of cheeking the account or of keeping watch 
over the goods. The officers of the custom house take upon 
themselves the charge of looking after the merchandise over 
which they keep watch day and night. When a sale is effected 
they levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if they arc 
not sold they make no charge on them whatsoever. 

In other parts a strange practice is adopted. When a 

vessel sets sail for a certain point, and is suddenly driven by a 
decree of Divine Providence into another roadstead, the inhabit- 
ants, under the pretext that the wind has driven it there, 
plunder the ship. But at Calicut, every ship, whatever place 

itmay come from or where it may be bound, when it puts into 
this port is treated like other vessels and has no trouble of any 
kind to put up with.” In another place the Persian ambassador 
romarks ^ ‘Mn this harbour one can find everything that can 
bedesired. One thing alone is forbidden, namely to kill a cow 
or to eat its flesh; whosoever should be discovered slaughtering 
oreatiug one of these animals would be immediately punished 
with death.” 


Both friends and foes alike acknowledge tbe cuirtv3V 
shown by the king of Calicut to strangers. “Whan w ipproac’i- 
®d this place,” says tbn 



‘ tin psople c'.m out to 
Kieet us, and with a large concourse brought us info the pirf/' 
■ihe recepiion accorded to Vasco da Gama exceeded his most 
sangnioe expectations, so much so that heconld not help ex- 



^ p. J9. 

* The Travels of Ihn Datuta. 
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claiming “They littte think in Portugal how honourably We 
are received here.” ^ 

Though last to be mentioned, not the least important among 
the causes that made Calicut the meeting-place of nations was 
the religious policy of the Manavikramans. People enjoyed 
absolute freedom of worship. The king not only did not inter- 
fere with their religion but protected them against molestation 
by others on religious grounds. “Calicut”, says Pyrard de 
LavaP, “is the busiest and most full of all traffic and commerce 
in the whole of India ; it has merchants from all parts of the 
world, and of all nations and religions by reason of the liberty 
and security accorded to them there ; for the king permits the 
exercise of every religion, and yet it is strictly forbidden to 
talk, dispute or quarrel on that subject, so that there never 
arises any contention on that score, every one living in great 
liberty of conscience under the favour or authority of the king, 
who holds that to be a cardinal . maxim of government with a 
view to making his kingdom very rich and of great intercourse”. 

i^Castameda’s Account of India in Kerr’s Gollections of 

Voyages and Travels, Vol. II. 

Voyage of Fyrard de Laval, VoL 1, p, 401. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MAMAKA.M 


rama. 


2 


About a ceotury after the conquest ol folanan tne /jaraoriQ 
became the Rakshapurushan or the protector of the Mamakam. 
It was a festival held once in twelve years at Tirunavayi on the 

banks of the Bharatappula. 

From remote times Tirunavayi seems to have been a very 
sacred place in Kerala. The river here is considered to assume 
a special sanctity, because it flows between the temple of 
Mahavishnu, installed by the Navayogis, on its right bank and 
the temples of Brahma and Siva on its left It was the tra- 
ditional head-quarters of the mythical Brahmin hero, Parasu- 

It was the centre of an amphictyonic league with the 

control of nineteen temples round about. According to the 
Keralolpatti, the assembly that came to the momentous decision 
of bringing a foreign Perumal was held hereMt was at this place 
that the Namputiris invested their first Perumal with his 
authority and it was from liere also that Cheraman Per- 
amal is supposed to have made his famous partition of Kerala*’. 
Before the intrusion of the Tamil rulers the temples were 
looked after by a Sabhayogam, in which the thirty-two pure 
Brahmin settlements were represented. And the festival was con- 
ducted by the Rakshapurusbas or the protectors of the four 
Kalakams, whose duty was not only to fix the flag-staff and 
thus inaugurate the festival ® but to see that it was celebrated 
without any hitch or hindrance. 


^ The Keralaksheframahatinyam, p. 108. 
^ The Keralamahatmyam, Chap. 62. 

® The Keralolpatti, p. 17. 

^ Ibid., p. 24. 

^ Ibid., p, 76. 

® pp. 40— 41. 
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As the festival was held in the year called Mahamagha, 
one of the twelve years of the lesser Brahaspatya cycle it 
came to be known as the Mahamagliam, which became Maraa- 
kara in Malayalam During the festival it was believed that 
Goddess Gangs descended into the Bharatappula and by her 
miraculous advent made the river as holy as the Ganges itself- 
Misled by Hamilton’s description of the Mamakam of A. D. 
li-fto, Sir James Frazer constructed a theory of succession by 
the sword. And bowing to his authority, Malabar historians 
used to derive this word from Mahamakham or the great sacri- 
fice, and Maghamagham or the festival of Magha in the month 
of Magha. ^ 


We do not know when this festival was instituted at 
TIrunavayi.“The institution of this feast”, says Francis Wrede"*^, 
“seems to be of the most remote antiquity, at least prior to 
the government of the Peruraals, who used to preside over it.” 
Tirunavayi is one of the very few places in India where Brah- 
ma has a shrine. As he is given equal importance with the 
other two members of the Hindu triad, these temples raus: have 
been founded long ago, before Brahma receded to the back- 
ground and ceased to be worshipped. 


At first conducted by the Namputiris, the festival came to 
be celebrated under the aegis of the Tamil rulers of Tiruvan- 
ehikulam. How and when they became its protectors 'we can 

^ Sewell Indian Chronoiiraphy , p. 05. 

2 Hamilton, A New Account cf the East Indies, pp. Vol 1 

pp. 809-310. 


Sir James Frazer, The Gclden Bough, pp. 274-i7S, 
Warren, Kalasankhalita, p. 27, 

Padmanabha Menon, The Mamakam (in The Janmi) 
Logan, Malabar Maniul, Vol. 1, pp. 104 et seq. 

^ This festival is celebrated even now at Kumbakonan, 
Bjjain, Nasik, Prayag and Hardwar, though only for a day not 


for a month as it had been in Kerala, 

The Transactions of 

pp. 2-3. 


Society, Bombay^ 
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I 


only guess. The Keralolpatti tells us that the Namputiris were 
not able to live in peace, they quarrelled amongst themselves, 
and sought the interference of foreign powers to maintain law 
and order. As we have unimpeachable evidence to prove that 
the Namputiris had nothing to do with the bringing of Tamil 
rulers to Kt'rala, these stories have perhaps some reference to the 
(llsagreemonts that arose amongst them in respect of the mana- 
gement of these temples. If so, the installation of the Perumal 
must bo interpreted as his formal investiture with all Koyraa 
ights over the temple or as au attempt to explaiu away their 
submission to a foreign ruler. As the Namputiri villages of 
Chovaram and Panniyur appear as attestors along with the 

Samanla chiefs in Vira Raghava Chakravarti’s grant \ the esta- 
blishment of the Pernmal’s anth ority over the Namputiris iu 
general and I iruna\ayi in particular must have taken place be- 
fore the last quarter of the eiglith century A. D. 

When Cberamair Perumal divided his kingdom, says the 
Keralolpatti he gave Tirunavayi sand bank and country and 

the privilege of conducting the Mamak-ara festival with J 0,000 

Nayars to Valluvakkonatiii. lie also assigned to him, the 

Tirumanankunnath P.hagavati, sacr<3d to Chovarakkur, as his 
guardian deity. 

Prom the Keralolpatti ^ it would also appear that the pro- 
ject against the Vellatri was hrst suggested hy the Calicut Koya. 
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He had been to the Mamakam to witness the power and majesty 
of the kings of Chovarakkur. On his return he came to the 

Zamorin to pay his respects. A.t the request of the king he 
described all the pomp and grandeur he had seen, and conclud- 
ed by saying ‘‘All these places are destined to fall into our 
hands.” When the Zamorin protested that it was beyond his 


means, the Koya said “[f Your Majesty wishes to have this 
dignity (of protecting and conducting the Mamakam festival), 

Your Majesty’s servant will secure it by force.” Thereupon 
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the Punturakkon said ‘‘If you do so you shall staud on Our 


right side” 


Immediately the Koya proceeded by sea and the 


others by land to the south, and subduing Nads and towns, vil. 
lages and temples, before Jupiter completed his cycle, occupied 
Tlruoavayi ('^nd took possession of all the rights and dignities 
connected with the temple and its festival). That day he made 

s 

a display of the fire-works known as Kampaveti and Kalpalaka- 
The Zamorin gave him inexhaustible wealth, called him Calicut 
Koya, and granting him many other rights, caused him to stand 
on his right side. On that day the dignities belonging to Cho- 
^rarakkur were assumed by Panniyurkur. Know that on ac- 
count of that humiliation, from that day, by the command of 
Tirumanamkunnattu Bhagavati, the followers of Arangottur die 


in Amkappor or trial by battle even today 


The suzerainty of 


Arangottur SvEirupam passed on that day to Nediyiruppu Svaru- 
pam. From that day the fate of the former was to wander 
by night, of the latter to conquer Nad and town by day. That 
day it came to pass that no enemy could defeat this Svarupam”- 

Another version represents the Koya securing this privi- 
lege to the Zamorin hy a stratagem. He waited upon the 
Valluvakkonatiri, and by way of iiattering him said that he waS 
the greatest king in Kerala and the Mamakara was its most con’ 
vincing evidence. With the modesty characteristic of noble 
minds the king disavowed all claim to superiority over other 
kings on this ground, saying that the Mamakam became his 
privilege because the Perumal had conferred it upon him. “No, 
no, ’’protested the Koya,“l will prove the truth of what I say. Pro- 
claim that the right of conducting the Mamakara festival will be 
the prize of the hero who will cut down Your Majesty on the 
Vakayur platform, and Your Majesty shall see no one comes 
forward to make the desparate attempt”. The Valluvakkona- 
tiri blindly walked into the trap. Before the next Mamakam 
he caused it to be proclaimed that the privilege of Rakshapuran 
^ould go to him who succeeded in killing him when he stood in 


State on the Manittara. When 


festival came round, the 
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followers of the Zainorin managed to penetrate through .his 

body-guard and kill him. Thus the right of conducting the 

* * 

Mamakam passed to the Zamorio. Ever since the Valluvakkona- 
tiri used to send the Chaver Panikkars to kill his adversary 
during the Mamakam and recover the long-lost right 

Still another version has it that the Zamorio oven promis- 
ed to marry the Koya’s daughter if the enterprise ended in 
success. But he began to rep ;nt of his rash and hasty pro- 
mise, as it involved the loss of caste. At last a way was found 
out of the difficulty. It was arranged that when he came to 
Calicut for the first time after his accession he should receive, 
as soon as he crossed the river at Kallayi, betel and tobacco 
from the hands of a Mop] ah dressed as a woman — this being 
considered tantamount to a marriage^ . 

These are merely fanciful stories, devoid of any historical 
foundation. The Zamorin required no suggestions or prompt- 
ings from others to turn his arms against the Vellatri. Sooner 
or later he was bound to proceed against Tirunavayi : its con- 
quest was inevitable The Hajahs of Chaliyam, B lypore and 
Parappanad looked upon him as their protector. The Rajah of 
Vettet was his right-hand man. Thus he was the overlord of 
all the lauds stretching along the coast in an unbroken line from 
Calicut to Ponnani Situated on the Bharatappula, the Ganges 
of j Kerala and the main artery of communication with th® 
interior* Tirunavayi was a place of considerable importance^ 
Ever alert to increase his empire, he could not but sre the ad- 
vantage of sitting astride the Bharatappula, commanding its 

^ See page 31 supra. 

(2) This is most probably tho Naoura of The Periplus 

and Tandilani near Ponnani its Tyndis. If this identification is 
correct the Chera rulers must have extended their authority to 
these places as early as the first century A. D. and the Nam- 

putiris must have coma even earlier, though the Sangam poetg 
do not mention them. 
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entrance into the deep. The Kur-matsaram among the Nam- 
putiria gave him a pretext, if a pretext were needed in an age 
when conquest was inculcated as the duty of kings, to attack 

the Vellatri. 

The Kur*mataarara was in origin a war between the two 
Namputiri villages of Panniyur and Chovarara in the Ponnani 
Taluk of the present Malabar District, which, like the war be- 
tween Athena and Sparta in ancient Greece, divided the country 
into two hostile camps and prevented it from attaining political 
unity. Panniyur was from the very beginning an important 
settlement of the Namputiris. Four thousand out of the sixty- 
four thousand who received the gift of arm's from Parasurama, 
says the tradition -belouged to Panniyur. It was one of the 
our original Kalakams, and it continued to retain its high 
position and influence even after the other three Kalakams of 
Perinchellur, Chenganiyur and Parappur had sunk in import- 
ance. Chovaram or Sukapuram is situated about six miles to 
the south-west of Panniyur. It was also one of the traditional 
sixty-four settlements of Parasurama. Once in twelve years all 
those who have performed sacrifices register their names in 

the books of its pagoda. 

We do not know when the Kur-matsaram began. The 
appearance of these two villages as representatives of the 
Namputiris in Vira Raghava Chakravarti’s grant ^ indicates 

that already before the ninth century the Brahmin settlements 

# 

of Kerala had all been enlisted under the banner of the one or 


the other. 

We do not know also when the Kur-matsargm ended, 
must have been hastened by the Panniyur sacrilege 



^ The Kerul pp. 5, (1, 15. 

^ See page 47 supra, note 4. 

The chronogram, C'/;t7-/a-c/za-Za-;mm, assigns it to the 
Kali year 3666, corresponding to A. D. 663. But this is earlier 
than Vira Ragha Chacravarti’s grant and therefore un- 
acceptable. 
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inhabitants of this village were divided by a schism. The re- 

* 

formers wanted to import strangers and introduce new forms 
of worship. The conservatives refused to allow this, whereupon 
they defiled the temple of Varahamurti and placed a red hot 

vessel on the head of his image. Stricken with horror and fear. 

the orthodox fled from the place, most of them taking refuge at 
Irinjalakkuda. The Zamorin as the protector of the Brahmins 
punished the daring innovetors by degrading them to the rank 

of Narapisans 

The results of the war outlasted the ruin of Panniyur. 
Though the orthodox disowned their connexion with their origi- 
nal village they could not change their habits. And the differ 
ence between the two parties still survives in the mode of 
tying the cloth, painting the caste-mark on the forehead, and 
dressing vegetables. More important than these quaint survivals 
was the division of Kerala into the Panniyurkur and Chovarak- 
kur, De Couto, writing at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
refers to this rivalry. “The people of Malabar,” says he, “at 
this period were divided into two parties on account of the hat- 
red that existed between the king of Cochin and that of Calicut. 
These parties were known as Paydaricuros and Logiri- 
curos or Jogreculos, the former being the name of the Zamo- 
rin’s party, while the latter that of the king of Cochin.” ^ 


^ They were restored to their original caste on 1st Cbiogam 
935 M. E., corresponding to A. D. 1760, on their payment of a 
fine of 23000 Panama and the cession of the four Kalams 
of Manhalur, Sandirili, Kenmini, and Tenkurissi. [Galtcut 

4 

Granthavari) 

^ De Couto, Decadas, Vol V, Sec. 1, Chap. 1, 
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Visscher, writing a century later, compares it to the great civil 
wars of history. “Not only is the whole of Malahar,” says he,^ 
occupied by a multiplicity of kings and potentates, a circum- 
stance causing in itself endless discussion, but these again are 
broadly ranged into two parties, whose hatred is the more effect- 
ual and probably the more interminable, seeing that it arises 
from the unfair distinctions introduced by the original laws of 
the kingdom. 

The adherents of the two parties are called Pandelakoers 

s 

(Panniyurkur) and the Chodderakoers (Chovarakkur), and just 
as Italy was formerly torn by the rival factions of the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, and England distracted by the wars of the 
white and red roses, and the Netherlands bad to shed tears 
owing to the ravages of the Kaabeljancos and the Flocks, so has 

the trumpet of war blown by the Pandelakoers and Choddera- 
koers often summoned the princes of Malabar to mutual 
hostilities” . 

We do not know how the war which had such disastrous 

♦ 

results was caused. It is said that Parasurama himself 
divided Kerala into boar-worshippers, and bird-worshippers, the 
former headed by Panniyur, and the latter by Chovaram An- 
other tradition is that the dissension was the work of Oheraman 
Perumal himself, who created it to maintain his partition and 
prevent the Nayars from becoming effeminate. A third view 
is that the war arose out of the quarrels of two families, each of 

^ Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter VIII. 

2 Padmanabha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vol. I, 

p. 419. 
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which owned a pagcda^. The war is also traced to foreign in- 
tervention; the Rashtrakutas, being Saivites, assisted Chovaram 
against Panniyur, which was supported by the Chalukyas, who 

’ Visscher is aware of both these traditions, for he writes 
as follows ; — “Regarding the origin of these two parties I find 
two different accounts, which are not unworthy of record^ 
Some will have it that the great Cherarnperumal, who partition- 
ed Malabar and made laws for it which are still observed, insti- 


tuted them for two important reasons, the first of which was to 
confirm the distribution of kingdoms that he had made; for, 
being about to undertake a journey, either to the Ganges in ful- 
filment of a vow or, as the Moors say, to visit Mahomet in 
Arabia for the purpose of embracing his religion, he divided 
among his favourites the whole of Malabar. NoW) he assigned 
the kingdom of the Zamorin to his illegitimate children, who 
according to the laws could not inherit, and it was natural to 
suppose that this would cause umbrage to his nephews, who 
were the lawful heirs of the crown and to whom he had only 

given the kingdom of Cochin. They would probably use every 
endeavour to recover their rights when opportunity offered. 
For this reason he originated these two parties, and he regulat- 
ed the number of princes, noblemen, etc., who should belong to 
each, with the express command that if a king, prince, or land- 
owner should be attacked by one of the opposite faction, he 
should be assisted by all the members of his own parly, under 
pain or loss of privileges. The Zamorin King was appointed 
chief of the Fandelakoer (Panniyurkur) and received a sword 
in token of his authority; and the King of Cochin as chief of the 

Chodderakoers ( Chovarakkur) received a shield. Cheramperu- 
mal’s second reason for establishing these factions was to create 



pie should sink into effiminacy, 
surrounding nations. 


and thus become a prey to the 


The other tradition is that there were formerly two fami- 


lies, possessors of two pagodas. The name of the one was 
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worshipped the pig incarflation of Vishnu. ^ Another story con- 
nects this with the temple of Dakshinamurti.-Panniyur was from 
the first associated with the government of the country and its 


defence. Gradually its neighbour, Chovarara, also came to promi- 
nence, taking the place of Perinchellur, Parappur and Chenga- 
niyur. Thinking that the success of their rivals was due to the 
grace of Siva, the Panniyur villagers resolved to worship him 

also, but in his most powerful aspect as Dakshinaraurti. The op- 
posite party was frightened, and while the ceremony of installa- 
tion was in progress they succeeded somehow in removing the 
image to their village. Thereupon Panniyur attacked Chovaram 
and burnt it. The vanquished sought the help of Arangotand 


Perumpatappu, whereupon the victors appealed to Nediyiruppu. 
Thus the war gradually spread to every nook and corner o^ 
Kerala, and arranged it in two hostile parties ready to fly at 

each other’s throats. 

Whatever the origin of the Kur-matsaram, the immediate 
cause of the war which resulted in the Zamorin’s occupation of 


Pat del, that of the other Choddar, and the former, being the 
strongest and most powerfnh attacked the latter and plundered 
them, until the Choddars implored help from the prince of 
Walwonatti in order to revenge themselves on the Pandels, 


These now, being unable to withstand their enemies alone, con- 
spired with the Zamorin against them; and thus drove them to 

apply in their turn to the King of Cochin, who consequently be- 
came the head of the Choddar party, while the Zamorin assum- 
ed the character of the protector of that of the Pandels. Each 
of these monarchs enticed others to espouse their causes, and 
the dissensions thus originating have descended to posterity,” 


(Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter VIII.) 

^ Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 275, 
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Tirunavayi was the invasion of Tiruraanasserinad ^ by its 
neighbours od either side, Arangot and Perumpatappu. Lying 
like ‘an earthen pipkin between two iron pots’ the Rajah of 
Tirumanasseri appealed to the Zamorin for help, and ceded 
Ponnani as the price of his protection. The Zamorin advanced 
by land and eea. The main army, commanded by him, ap- 
proached Tirunavayi from the north. The Eralpad, proceed- 
ing by sea, occupied Ponnani and Tirumanasseri, and attacked 
the Vellatri from the west. The campaign was bitter and pro- 
tracted, so much so the Zamorin despairing of success, says the 
tradition, sought divine help by propitiating the tutelary deity 
of his own enemy. The war was at last decided by the fall of 
two princes belonging to the Vellatri. The Zamorin became 
the master of Tirunavayi and assumed the proud position of 
the protector of the Mamakam. 

All those who had taken part in the war received liberal 
rewards. To the Eralpad was given the privilege of standing 

I 

in state on the left bank of the river whenever the Zamorin 
appeared on the Vakayur platform on its right bank. The 
Munalpad obtained the honour of standing in state under the 
Kuriyal, midway between the temple of Tirunavayi and Vaka- 
yur on the day of Ayilyam or the ninth lunar asterism. The 

^ This consisted of 146 Desams, bounded by Uppattodu 
in the east, Pookaitapula in the south, the sea in the west and 
Bharatappula in the north. Its Rajah, a Brahmin, was the head 
of the Panniyur ISIamputiris. He was considered the protect- 
tor of all the Brahmins living between Perineheliur and Chen- 
ganur, and he enjoyed Koyma rights over thirteen temples 
including that of Talipparamba. He was the leader of the 
Namputiri Samghaa of Kolattur and Palghat, and he had 3000 
Nayars under him. Chief among his vassals were Kolikkolli 
Eayar (300), Kottolpata ll^ayar (300), Patinhare k^ampati (500) 
Irikkalikkara Nayar (300), Maniyur Nampati (100), Mukkal 
takkat Nayar (500) and Mangat Nampati (100), {The Macken- 
zie Collection). 
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Rajah of Bettet ^ was conceded the same privilege, but hie 
Btanding in state came on the day of Puyam, the eighth 
1 unar asterism. Tirumanasseri was attached to the Eralpad’s 
suite in all the ceremonies connected with the Mamakam and 
Taipuyam and given the right of collecting a small fee during the 
great festival from every merchant who set up his booth on the 

sandy river-bed. The Rajah of Cranganore was given the 
prerogative of supervising the feeding of the Brahmins 
throughout the festival. The Calicut Koya was also loaded with 
honours. He was given the title of Sahabantra Koya, all the 
privileges and dignities of a Kayar chief, jurisdiction over alj 
the Muhammadans residing in the bazaar, the right to receiVg 
a small present from the Tluvas, the Kammalans and the Muk- 
kuvans whenever the Zamorin conferred any honours upon 
them (which they h ad at once to report to him), to collect from 

the brokers at the rate of 10 Farams for every foreign ship 
that might put in at Calicut and levy a poll tax of 16 Panams at 
Pantarakkatavu and T2 Panams at Beypore, the privilege 
of sending the Mopla drummers and pipers for every marriage 
and Kaliyattu or religious play, and the duty of removing the roof 
of any offender in Velapuram condemned to lose hearth and 
home. At the Mamakam he was in charge of the fireworks. 
He arranged for Kampaveti and Kalpalaka and also for mock 

1 The Rajah of Bettet is generally regarded as a Kshatriya, 
though in the Agnivamsarajakatha ho appears as a Brahmin. He 
had 4000 Nayars under him. At his accession he paid the 

Zamorin a succession fee of 100 bags of rice, 
and 1000 Panams. He accorapained the Zamorin and Punnattur 
when the former entered the tank for Pulakuli, and enjoyed the 
privilege of pouring rice on his head during his Ariyittuyvaleha. 
[The Calicut Gr^nthavari). See also pages 20 and 26 supra. 

^ The Rajahs of Cranganore or the Palinhattcdattu Svaru- 
pam were descended, according to tradition, from the nephew 
of the Perumal, Bhattanarayana Chola. Their relations with the 
Nediyiruppu Svarupam were very intimate;they had the privli- 
lege, which they still enjoy, of tying the Tali round the neck of 
the Tampurattis at their Talikettu ceremony. (See page 7 supra). 
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fights between ships in the river. But the privilege which 
added most to his dignity and prestige was that of standing on 
the left side of the Zamorin on the Vakayur platform on the 

last day of the festival 

To the Zamorins the Mamakam was not only a ireligiou 8 
festival but also an occasion for the display of all their po mp 
and power as the emperors of Kerala So long as they ruled 
Kerala not a single Mahamagha had gone without its festival. 

Some of the Zamorins even celebrated it in two successive years 



^The Mackenzie Collection. 
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Crab. The last Mamakam was that of A. D. 1766. Before the 



pied Calicut. 

In the year immediately preceding the Mamakam a festi- 
val called Tai-Puyam was held on Puyam, the eight lunar aster- 
ism, in the month of Tai or Makaram, corresponding to January- 
February. ft was a miniature Mamakam, the Zamorin going 
through all the ceremonies which marked the last day of the 
great festival, which lasted thirty days from Puyam in Makaram 
(January-February) to Makam in Kumbham (February- 
March) 


^ The twenty-seven lunar asterisms are • — 

(1) Asvati (10) Makam (19) Mulam 

(2) Bharani (11) Puram (20) Puratara 

(8) Karlika (12) Utram (21) Utradam 

(4) Rohini (18) Attam (22) Tiruvouara 

(6) Makiram (14) Chitra (23) Avittam 

(fi) Tiruvalira (l6)Svali (24) Chatayara 

(7) Punartam (16) Visakham (26) Purorattati 

(8) Puyam (17) Anisham (26) Uttarattati 

(9) Ayilyara (18) Ketta (27) Uevati. 

The twelve Malayalam months are : — 

(1) Kanni (September-October) (2) Tulam (October-November) 

(3) Vrischikara (November-! lecember). (4) Dhanu (December- 
January). (6) Makaram (January-February). (6) Kumbham 
(February-March). (7) Minam (March- April). (8) Metam 
(April-May). (9) Etavam (May -June). (lO; Mithunam (Juue- 
July) (II) Karkatakara (July-August) (12) Chingham (August- 
September). 

The twehe lunar months are ; — 

(1) Bhadrapada (6) Pushya (9) Vaisakha 

(2) Asvayuja (6) Magha (10) Jyeshta 

(3) Kartika (7) Phalguua (11) Aahadha 

(4) Margasirsha (8) Chitra (12) Sravaaa. 
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As soon as the rains subsided in Augost-September pre* 
parations were begun for the coming festival. First, a letter 
was “written to Pandy”, a reminiscence of Chera days, when 
the relations between them and the Pandyas were very intimate* 
Then circular letters were sent to the feudatories and body- 
guards, commanding them to be present at Tirunavayi 
for the Mamakam as in days past Special officers were 

appointed for the festival, the most important of whom was 
Parappalli Nayakan, who was responsible for the construction 
of sheds, houses and palaces to house the vast multitudes that 
assembled there. 

At an auspicious moment fixed by the Alur Kanikal, the 
state-astrologer, a decorated pillar was planted at Vakayur and 
the construction of the Manittara or the dais, on which the 
Zamorin had to appear on certain days of the festival, was be- 
gun. The two banks of the river, the right and the left, were 
guarded by Kottol Patanayakan and Vayyavinat Nampati res- 

“The Tirunavayi temple, which the Zamorin had to visit 
on certain days, stands on the north bank of the Ponnani River 
close to the present line of railway. Passengers by train can 
catch a glimpse of it by looking across the level expanse of 
paddy fields which lie south of the sixth telegraph post on the 

three hundred and eighty-second mile of the railway. There 
is a modest clump of trees on the river bank, hiding the temple, 

The royal writ ran as follows:— 

^ “Royal writing to the Akampati Janatn (body-guards)- 
(On the 5th Makaram 858) is Mamaka Talpuyam and the 
Lokars are required to attend at Tirunavayi as in olden times, 
Mangat Raman and Tinayancheri are sent to collect and bring 
you in regular order for the Mamakam. You must come to 
Tirunavayi (on the 3rd Makaram) to fight and foil as usual. 
But all of you should come for the Mamakam.” {Calicut Gran- 
thavari about the Mamakam of 858 M. E.) 
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the western gate-way of which faces a perfectly straight piece 
of road, a little over half a mile in length, stretching from the 
temple gate-way westwards to the elevated ridge, terminating 
in the paddy fields on the west. This road is but little raised 
above the level of the paddy flat. Directly facing this straight 
piece of road as the elevated ridge is reached, there are three 
or perhaps four terraces, the outlines of which may still be 
traced on the face of the precipitous bank. 


A little to one side of the upper terrace are the ruins of a 
strongly built powder magazine, and on the flat ground above 
and on both sides of the fine avenue shading the public road 
at this place is ample space for the erection of temporary 
houses. 


In a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a disused 
Well of fine proportions and of most solid construction. 

It was on the upper terrace alluded to, on a smooth plateau 
of hard laterite rock, raised some thirty or forty feet above the 
plain, that the platform ("called Manittara) was erected, on which 
the Zamorin had to take his stand with the sword of Cheraman 
Perumal in his hand 

About half a mile to the west of the platform was the 
palace of Vakayur, extended and made gay with flags, fes- 
toons and flowers, the residence of the Zamorin during the 
festival. 


On one side of the palace, commandirg a view of the whole 
scene from the platform to the temple, was the Ampati or the 
palace of the Tampurattis. On the left front, behind the temple. 
Were the mansions of the third, fourth and fifth princes, while 


^ Dogan, Malabar Manual, pp. 165-166. 

This was not Cheraman Perumal’s sword but that of the 
Zamorin himself, the Perumal’s sword was either kept in the 
chapel or if taken out was carried by a Namputiri. 
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opposite to them stood the residences assigned to the four mini- 
sters, Aeehan, Elayatu, Panikkar and Nam pi. The Eralpad had 
his camp on the left bank of the river. Within its enclosure was 
constructed a platform similar to the Manittara at Vakayur. In 
the middle of the river was erected a two-storeyed pavilion 
for the Zamorin’s nirattukuli or bath. The straight piece of 
road, leading from the western gate of the temple to the palace 
at Vakayur, was protected from the rushing crowds by barred 
palisadings, placed two spears’ length apart, on either side of 
which stood the guards during the procession. 

The Zamorin came to Vakayur on Punartam, the seventh 

lunar asterism, in Makarara, and the next day the festival be- 

gan. For him it was not a merry round of sight-seeing and 

pleasure; it was an ordeal, severe but pleasant, which taxed all 
bis energies to their almost. 

^ Early in the morning of Puyam or the eighth lunar 
asterism, after ablutions and Vayarattam, he put on his jewels, 

^ These ceremonies do not at all vary from Mamakam to 
Mamakam. They remain the same throughout. The following 
is the palace chronicle for the Mamakam of 906 M. E , corres- 
ponding to A. D. 1731; — 
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wearing a frontlet instead of a crown, and gave presents to 
Tamme Panikkar, which consisted of a cloth and a head dress, 
and to drummers, trumpeteers and horn-blowers. And after 
worshipping Ganapati, the lord of obstacles, and the Bhagavati 
the guardian deity of his house, he proceeded in state to the 
Manittara First, went the Moplah drummers and fifers, then 


Maramars 


of various kinds to 


the accompaniment of trumpets and horns. 'I'hey were follow- 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a royal procession, banners, Hags 
and pennons, fans made of peacock leathers, fans surrounded 
by peacock feathers, and parasols ou staves. Behind them came 
seven beautiful damsels, ai rayed in their best, sprinkling water 
from silver vessels, followed by the Cheraman Sword, the 
Bhagavati and the Pallimaradi. Last of all, appeared the king 
in his royal litter, with long-handled lamps before and behind, 
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with his atteaciants bearing his sword and shield, and with 
pages fanning him with chowries and holding a white umbrella 
to beep off the sun. 

Descending from his litter at the base of the lower plat- 
form* he slowly mounted it and bowed towards Tirunavayi with 
palm joined to palm. Then he ascended the upper platform, 
called the Manittara, and shook his sword. Immediately the 
Nayar guards, who stood on either side of the platform, shook 
their shields, which were inlaid with gold and silver. A salute 
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was then firei3, which was the signal for the Eralpad on the 
left bank to appear on his platform. Then three rounds were 
fired from both banks, after which the Zamorio, bowing once 
more towards the Lord of Tirunavayi, descended from the Ma- 
nittara, and returned to the palace, the ceremonies coming to a 
close with the damsels above mentioned waving lighted wicks 
and pots of salfron water before him. 

Next day, Ayilyara or the ninth lunar asterisra , after the 
usual ablutions and Vayarattam, the Zamorin, dressed in a 
coat and a cap, went in procession to the bathing pavilion, 
entering the river at the Kuriyal or the stunted banyan tree. The 
afternoon witnessed the grand procession on elephant-back, at“ 
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traetiag immense crowds from far and near, who could hardly 
be kept out of the palisaded route by the guards, from the river 
to the temple and thence back again to the palace. The ele 
phant which carried the Zamorin was so richly caparisoned that 

it looked like a mountain of gold- Encircling its body was a 
huge chain of solid gold consisting of one hundred and fourteen 
links and a clasp, making in all one hundred and fifteen, which, 
by the way, was stolen by an east coast Brahmin professor of 
Chora Sastra or the art of stealing in the course of a proces- 
sion during a Mamakam as a demonstration of his skill and the 

scientific principles underlying the art. 
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In this way, for twenty-five clays, from Ayilyam, the 
ninth aster ism, in Makaram to Tiruvatira, the sixth asterism. 
in Kumbham, went on the processions, resembling a Roman 

triumph in its imposing grandeur, each day surpassing its pre- 
decessor in pomp and display. All the while the Zamorins 
person was guarded with all the vigilance which the bravest 
and most faithful of his Nayars were capable of. The turns 
of this duty on the last seven days of the procession are spe- 
cially mentioned by the court-chronicler. “On the first day 
the body-guard consists of the Thirty Thousand and Vayyavi- 
nattu Nampati ; on the second day of Kadannaraanna Elaya 
Vakayil Vellodi ; on the third day of Nediyiruppil Mutta Eradi 
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Tirumulpad ; on the fourth day of Edattaranad ^Nampiyatiri 
Tirumulpad ; on the fifth day of Ernad Mnnamkur TSampi- 
yatiri Tirumulpad ; on the sixth day of Ernad Eiarakur Nam- 
piyatiri Tirumulpad ; and on the seventh day of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Calicut Talaechennavar and Ernad Menon. 

On the last four days there was no procession either to 
the river or to the temple On Punartam and the two suc- 
ceeding days the Zamorin and the Eralpad showed themselves 
on their respective platforms and the crowds on either bank were 
regaled with fireworks and mock-fights between ships, arrang- 
ed bythe Sahabantra Koya. On Puyam and Ayilyam the Kuriyal 
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was decorated, and under it the Rajah of Bettet and the Munal- 
pad respectively stood in state, facing the Zamorin on the 

Vakayur platform. 

On Makam, the last day of the festival, in the morning, 
after ablutions and Vayarattam, the Zamorin came in proces- 
sion to the Manittara. As soon as he ascended it a salute was 
fired. Thereupon the Eralpad mounted his platform and 
two volleys were fired from both banks. Then the Eralpad 
descended from his platform, and, after prostrating at its base 
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pot into his litter, accompanied by Tirumanasaeri. Crossing 

tbe water-course, they emerged from the river and 
joined the road at the Kuriyal. Here they dismounted 
from the palanquin, and advanced on foot, the Eralpad 
prostrating four times towards the Zamorin, once at the 
eastern end of the palisaded lane, twice in the midde, and once 
at the foot of the terraces. And after due permission wa* 
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sought ana obtained they took their place cn the Zamorin’s 

right hand, the Koya standing on the left. 

After this Mangat Acehan and Tinayaocherl Elayutu, pre- 
ceded by the Murasappantara kuitam or the palace drammers 
went to Acchantara, where the Ten Thousand were waiting, 
assembled in the Nilalkuttara, and brought them with music 
and pomp to Vakayur to make their obeisance. 

Then salutes were fired, and the Za'morin, after bowing to 
the Lord of Tirunavayi as usual with palm joined to palm, 
proceeded to his palace at Triprangot, where the ceremonies 
came to a close with the Veutiammar waving lighted wicks 

and pots of saffron-water before him. 
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During the Mamakam festival and even dnring the Tai- 
puyam festival ^ the followers of the Vellatri used to come with 
the avowed object of killing the Zamorin. Some times they 
appeared at night sometimes when the Zamorin took his 

stand on the platform,® and sometimes after the close of the 
ceremonies, when the guards had dispersed 

Logan, accepting the explanation of Hamilton and Sir 
James Fazer, remarks:— “Those who acknowledged the Zamo- 
rin’s suzerainty sent flags in token of fealty, and the places 
where these flags used to be hoisted at festival time are still 
pointed ont. The Valluvanad Raja, who is still represented in 

the management of the Tirunavayi temple by one out of the 
four Brahman Kuralars, instead of sending a flag, used to send 
men called Chavers (men who have elected to die), whose office 
it was to endeavour to cut their way through the Zaraorin’a 
guards to his throne in a manner to be presently described. If 
they had succeeded in killing him, as on the occasion cited by 
Hamilton, whose statement, except as to the date, is moreover 
corrobarated by tradition, it is uncertain what would have 
happened; but probably if a capable Raja had been ruling in 
Valluvanad at such a time, popular opinion would have en. 
dowed him with the suzerainty”^. 

The Calicut Granthavari gives a different interpretation. 
“The subjects of the Vellatri,” runs the chronicle, “unable to 
bear the oppression of their master* gave up all earthly plea- 

^ -- - -- . — > I 

^ A. D. 1656, 1670 and 1730 {^.alicut Granthavjri). 

2 A. D. 1730 {Ihid.) 

® Katancheri, The Mamakam Kilippattu, pp. 93 and 121, 

Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, Chap. XXV* 

Wrede, The Transactions of the Literary Society of 

Bombay, pp. 2 — 4, 

Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, pp. 168—160. 

^ Calicut Granthavari. 

^ Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 164. Tradition cor_ 

roborates Hamilton’s date but not his explanation. 
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4 t 

sures and comforts, and prayed to the Bhagavati, residing on the 
sacred hill called Tirumanamkuonu for a means (of deliverance 
in this life and) of salvation in the next. She told them that they 
would obtain salvation if they sacrificed their lives in battle 
near the temple of Vishnu on the river bank at Tirunavayi io 
the month of Magha when Jupiter was in Leo. Hence, from 
the land, sacred to the aforesaid Bhagavati, persona, whose 
Karma had been worked out, used to come, possessed with the 
divine spirit, and die fighting with our soldiers during the Ma- 

makam festival” ^ 

They were really the Chavers of the Vellatri. They sought, 
according to the immemorial custom of the country, to avenge 
the death of their princes io the Tirnnavayi war. Ever since 
this down to the occupation of Malabar by Haidar Ali, there 
Was nothing but war to the knife between the Zamorin and the 
Vellatri. Between Calicut and Cochin, which was also caught 


^ Qjg^dJ(T)o§A©colnnr) c/zHaces) ®TOU)fitijrolcsj)Ocd)l©l< 09 nno 
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up in the Kur-matsaram, there had been oecaaional truces. But 
the fall of the Vellatri princes transformed the Arangot-lSJedi- 
yiruppu hostility into a bitter blood-feud, ^ which nothing bu^ 
the fall of an equal number of Nediyiruppu princes could stop. 

4 

^ “Should a Raj or chieftain of any tribe iu Malabar,” says 

Zeinuddin, “be slain in battle, his troops continue a war of 
extermination against those who were, on the occasion of his 
death, attacking them and their city until they have succeeded 
in annihilating the one and laid desolate the other”. (Zeinud- 
din, Tohfut-nl-Mujahideen, p. 61. See also page 54 supra,) 
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CHAPTER VII 


A CENTURY OP WARS AND CONQUESTS 


Tirunavayi was not the only conquest of the Zamorin from 
the Vellatri, though it was the most cherished of all his acqui- 
sitions, The vendetta set in motion by the death of the Vella- 
tri princes mad© peace between Nediyiruppu and Arangot im- 
possible. In the course of these hostilities, which ended only 
when friend and foe alike were swept away by the avalanche of 


Mysorean 


extended his authority as 


far as Nilambur, noted for its gold deposits, on one side and 
Venkattakotta ^ on the other. 

The operations in the south and east were neither difficult 
nor prolonged. Malappurara, commanding the highroad to 
the Vellatri’s capital, was entrusted on account of its strategic 
importance to a membar of the Varakkal Paranampi’s family, 
with the title of Malappuram Paranampi. Nilambur was 
placed under Taccharakkavu Eralan, Vallappanattukara under 
Tarakkal Eroma Menon, the commander of Chunangad, and 
Manjeri under the Karanavappad. ^ 

In the west the war was bitter, for it was marked by trea- 
chery and crime. Kariyur Mussad, the Brahmin minister and 
general of the Vellatri, inveigled Tinayancheri Elayutu, the 
Brahmin minister and general of the Zamorin, into his house 
under the pretext of negotiating a marriage alliance between 
their families, and murdered him. Deeply incensed at this 
dastardly conduct, the Zamorin at once proceeded against the 
lurderer. The Vellatri thereupon came to his minister’s assis- 
tance. The defenders fought with desperate valour. For 
twelve years the campaign dragged on its bloody length. At 
last the Mussad was captured and put to death at Patapparam' 


1 


Also called Venkotta or the white fort, the ^vetadurga 


of Bhrtnga sdmdesa. 


2 w 
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J)a, and his lands known as the Ten Kalams and Pantalur were 

occupied 

Nedunganad, famous in local tradition as the home of 
Melattur Agnihotri, Nara\anan the Mad, Karayku mata, and 
Pakkanar, the Paraya ^ , was annexed without striking even a 

single blow. Its ruler' called Nedungerippad., was like the Za- 
morin a.Samanta by caste. By his oppression he alienated all 
his subjects. He molested the Brahmins, plundering their 
temples and impeding the free exercise of their religion. His 
suspicion and arrogance led his nobles and generals to intrigue 
with the Svarupams of Arangot and Tarur, who were only too 


eager to grasp at any opportunity that offered itself for their 
aggrandisement. In this extrenity the Nedungerippa d appealed 


to the Zamorin for help, promising to cede a part of his posses- 

sions and defray the cost of the expedition that might be sent 
to his assistance. 


aojoiol j3LiaT>d9aa§ (roeje^^smofOOQCwl aio^o a4SQJcsiio 6)ceb0§ 
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^ According to tradition, Kolkunnathu Sivankal advised 
the Zamorin to propitiate his enemy’s guardian deity by Patto 
or song in her honour, and with her help thus obtained he was 
able to overcome his enemies. 


In this campaign the Munalpad, who happened to be the 
Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tarapuran, took the leading part. 
So the Zamorin granted him one half of the conquered 
country, which consisted of Venkotta or Kottakkal, the present 
residence of the Kilakke Kovilakam, Kavutikalam, [ndiannur, 
and Munnur. The other six Kalams were Chengottur, 
Kolkalum, Villur, Talakkavu, Puttur and Kukiyatu. 

To appease the Mussad’s ghost a lamp is always kept 
burning at the palace at Kottakkal. 

^The Brahmin, Vararnchi, happened to marry by an acci- 
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The Zamorin sent a large army under the Eralpad. When 
he reached the western frontier of Neduoganad he found its 
ruler had made no preparations for the coming campaign. The 
Nedungeri in fact had played a trick. He had no intention of 
doing anything. His idea was simply to commit the Zamorin 
to a war; for, he thought, that when once the KuUnalakkonatiri 
had embarked on a project he would not desist but would carry 
on for sheer prestige. He did not even come to meet the Eral- 
pad; on the other hand, he hid himself in the interior of his 
dominions. This did not however matter in the le^st. For the 
disaffected feudatories and commanders of Nedunganad had 
stolen a march over their slow-witted master* and sent envoys 
to the Calicut prince with offers of submission and welcome. 


dent a woman born of Paraya parents and had twelve children 
by her. These twelve were known as ‘Taracchi petta pantir 
kulam^oJO.^ GioJOOoJ 015)1(03 or the twelve children 

born of the Paraya woman. As the children were left to their 
fate wherever they were born, they came to be discovered and 
brought up by people of different castes. The twelve children 
were Melattur Agnihotri, a Brahmin; a washerman whose 
name is not known; Uliyanur Tacehan, a carpenter; Vallon 
a Pulaya; the Nayar of Vatutala; Karayku mata, a Kshatriya 
lady; Uppukottan, a Muhammadan; Pananar, an umbrella- 
maker; Narayanan the Mad, an Elayutu; Akavur Chattan, 
aVaisya; Pakkanar, a Paraya; and -Vayyilla kunnilappan, 
the deity who had no mouth. 


cro^oo'(TO)(& (Oiiycraoj ojlotTD ojoggocibj 
ojocnn^otfecuolaja^cft), cu§fa)6ja(®aio cioocaA, <a>0(Ocg^aOTOo, 


Oixjfflizffl3caj|o^©<ejOoooi?), ©ciLj( 61 cQ)((^RBCU(D£a) 6 )(sira)^o ajosmcno®© 
ccnofo co0(00cC)6m©0(T5)0fa5(5Scna>a4d ^uotoraorao, (uoaacnot® 


(Sankunni, The Ayifihyamala, Vol. I.) 
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II 


The result was the warlike expedition was transformed into a 

triumphal procession 

At Yegneswaram, so called 
performed there by Melattur Agnihotri, he was received by 
Kilakkunnattu Nampati one of the Naduvalis of the Nedun- 
geri. By a written charter granted to Vemancheri Namputi- 
rippad, a descendant of Agnihotri, the Bralpad guaranteed the 
protection of cows, temples and Brahmins throughout Nedun- 
ganad. At Velliyankallu the Nedunganad Patanayar ^ or the 
commander’ of Nedunganad made his submission, while the 
Eralpad’s army was reinforced by Vayyavinattu Nampati * and 
Maniyur Nampati ^ sent by Tirumanasseri Nampiyatiri. 
At Kodikunni the Nedungeri, who saw that his game was up, 
surrendered with many apologies for his unseemly conduct. 
At Vallur the Brahmins led by the White Bhattatiri ® welcom- 
ed him. And proceeding by way of Rayaramangalam, reputed 
to be the birth-place of Narayanan the Mad, and of Erattingal, 
the home of Pakkanar, the Paraya, he arrived at Tiruvegap- 

pura. This place and the Koyma rights over its temple belong- 
ed to the Vellatri, who had wrested them from the Vannarmala 
Nayar^. The Eralpad took both the place and the tem- 
ple under his protection, redressed the grievances of the Nam- 
pntiris settled there, and confirmed the Ten Illakkars, five of 
whom were fugitives from Pauniyur, as the managers of the 
temple. At Karakkad he was met by the Karakkattu Mutta- 

^ The chief events of the occupation of Nedunganad are 
still commemorated in the Bralpad’s journey to Karimpula after 


his A ri vittuvaleha. 


supr 


A full account of this 


Malayalam in *‘The Eralpad 


manv 


chelunellaUu" by Vidwan Bttan Tampuran Zamorin, whose 
Elunnellattu as Eralpad is vividly described in it with 
interesting details. 
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van a deseenclant of Karayka mata and ancestor of the pre- 
sent Kavalappara Nayar. The Tarakkal Variar, Eroma Menon, 
the commander of Chunangad, joined him at Mulayankavu. 
The Vakkata Nayar ^ submitted to him at Vengotri, while the 
Vittikkattu Nayar^, who was also one of the commanders of the 
Palghat Rajahs with the title of Taruvayur Patanayar or Kan- 
nampra Nayar surrendered to him at Nellayi- The Mam- 
patakkattu- Patanayar, known also as Kannanur Patanayar and 
Trikkatiri Nayar made his submission at Kakkattodu, Only 
at two places was there any resistance. At Kolakkad the 
Kollattu Panikkar a Naduvali under the Vellatri, tried to 
oppose the Eralpad’s advance. But he was overcome and 
compelled to yieid. Near Karimpula, the Cherumas and the 
Panans of Kotta, who had been long ago settled there by the 
Vellatri, did not submit at once. Admiring the loyalty of these 
poor folk to their master and unwilling to pollute his arms with 
the blood of such low-caste people, the Eralpad refrained from 
employing force against them ; instead he preferred to win their 

affection by gifts and presents. 

The Zamorin’s attitude towards the vanquished was gene- 
rally marked by moderation. The whole of the conquered laud 
was not as a rule annexed and directly ruled by his officers. 
Its ancient chief was allowed to hold a yjart of it as his vassal. 
“With regard to the wars of this chieftain,” says Zeinuddin, ^ 
“whenever he commenced hostilities against any of the incon- 
siderable chiefs of Malabar, provoked to do so by any aggres- 
sion on their part, after subduing them, it was his practice to 
return some portion of their possessions, provided he had not 
been irritated beyond measure; and this restitution, although 
delayed for a long time, he always made in the end, evincing a 

^ <ft>O(Dc05)O§ (^(oraojoil). 2 ajo,as)S(»ocQi(?>. 3 coooqjA. ^ rofcs 

QJc^c&djscnoo&A 5 (aoauoot9e)0§ oooco 

<g)c9as^(o1a)oco)(&. ^ cusmIeeaA. 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfut-uU Mujahideen, p. 69, 
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politic regard for the prejndices and feelings of the people of 
Malabar.” But by his conduct the Nedungeri had forfeited all 
claims for a humane and considerate treatment. He was not 


popular 


he had also insulted the Eralpad 


1 


The desertion of his fol- 


lowers, further, was a convincing proof of his incompetence. 
All things considered, the Zamorin deemed it impolitic to re- 
tain him as ruler of Nedunganad. Nedunganad was. annexed, 
the Eralpad was appointed its governor with his head-quarters 
at Karirapula, and the Nedungeri was given a subsistence allow- 
ance, with certain Koyma rights over the temple of Gherplasseri. 

The Rajahs of Talappilli also had to submit to the Zamo- 
rin. According to tradition, they were originally Namputiris , 
The head of the family was known as Kakkad Karnav appad. 
For shedding blood they lost caste and became Nampatis. Bif" 
ferent stories are told about this but all agree in that the crime 
of man-slaughter was committed in the public interest- Accord- 
ing to one version, the victim was Bhuta Raya Pandy Peru- 
mal, who hated and oppressed the Brahmins according to 
another, it was Cholan Perumal who drove Cheraman Perumal 
out of the kingdom and compelled him to tak* refuge in the 
woods according to a third, it was a Perumal who had been 
installed as a rival to Cheraman ^ ; while, according to a fourth, 
the murdered prince was no other than Krishna Rayar, who 

had originally sent Cheraman and who invaded and occupied 
Kerala when Cheraman was made king for life 


^ Ramanunni Nayar, A Short History of Kerala, p. 56- 
^ The Keralolpatti, pp. 22-23. 

^ Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore Etc, Vol. II, pp 
51 and 106. 

^ Visscher, Letters Malabar, Letter XIII. 

® Day, The Land of the Pcrumals, p. 43, 
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tn course of time this family became divided into Kakkad 
Ayinikkur, Cheralayam, Manakkulam and Punnattur. This 
gave rise to quarrels, Punnattur seeking the help of the Zamo- 
rin. The Calicut Nayars invaded the country, and the Talappilli 
Bajahs had to pay the price of disunion by submission. From 
this time onward Punnattur became like Bettet the right-hand 
man of the Zamorin. He took part in his Ariyittuvalcha and 
enjoyed the unique privilege of dining with the Zamorin on 
that day 


In this period the Zamorin conquered a large part of the 
present Cochin State and reduced the Cochin Rajah to the rank 
of a feudatory chief. According to the Keralolpatti, when 
Cheraman Perumal divided his empire, he gave to the Surya 
Kshatriya fifty-two Katams of territories, many fighting men, 
eighteen barons, and forty-two ministers, and conferred on him 
the title of Perimpatappu. ^ 

We know very little about the origin of this family. The 

ancestor s of the Cochin Rajah do not find a place in the grant 
either of Vira Raghava Cbakravarti or of Bhaskara R avi Var- 

man. They are regarded as one of the five Kshatriya dynasties 
of Kerala, ^ and therefore higher in the social scale than the 
Samantas. Perimpatappu is a small village in the Ponnani 
Taluk of British Malabar and formed part of the ancient 

Vannerinad, which derived its name from the fact that it was 
the land {nad), where the Ksbatriyas first came {vannu) and 
settled {kayari) in Kerala. Perimpatappu itself belonged to a 
Namputiri. He had Sambandham with a Kshatriya lady, and as 






^ See page 20 supra. 

^ t^ounejoT) ap^<9ni!(^cDJ(n3 ca>o<a)o orja^o cuso© rt4(®ft330(0 

040 j 3 cy 

Sg4 00013 ’’ -{The Keralolpatti, p. 71) 

® For the others see page 8 supra note 1* 
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he had no heirs he conferred his property and possessions on 
her and her descendants. Thus came into existence the Perim- 
patappu Svarupam. While the Zamorin was engaged in ex- 
tending his authority over Poianad and adjacent places, the 
members of this Svarupam carved out for themselves an em- 
pire bounded in the east by the Aoamalais, in the south by 
Porakkad, in the west by the sea, and in the north by Puk- 
kaita. 


In course of time this dynasty split up into five branches, 


the Mutta 
Murinjur, 


Elaya, the Pallurutti, the Madattumkil or 
le Chaliyur. “Each branch seems to have had 


it own family-seat and crown lands for its own support, its 
own retainers and militia of Nayars, while the right of succes- 
sion to the musnad was common to all, the oldest male member 
of all the five branches taken together being the reigning Raja 

If tt>e reigning chief grew too old or otherwise too feeble 

to govern the country efficiently in those troublous times, he 
relinquished the reins of government and led the life of a 


religious recluse, entrusting the administration 


to 


the rightful heir or to the next 


oldest 


either 

member 


of his own branch of the family. In the latter case, the 

regent was bound, on the death of the retired chief, not 

only to make way for the rightful heir but also to retire 

from the world and become a religious recluse ” ^ 

Such a custom gave rise to perpetual discords among the five 

branches, and the Zamorin’s Iielp was sought against the party 

that was for the time being in the ascendant. The Zamorin 

was thus always furnished with a pretext for interference ; he 

could always make it out that he had taken up arras in defence 
of justice. 
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The Zamorin could always count on the willing assistance 
of the princes who lived in the vicinity of Cochin. The Rajahs 
of Cranganore commanded the shortest route to Cochin, and, 


t 

with their kinsmen of A yirur and Sarkara, controlled a large 
part of the island of Chetwai. And these were bound by the 
closest of social ties, that of marriage, to support the Za- 
morin’s family The Rajahs of Idappalli or Elangallur Sva- 
rupam also joined the Zamorin. They . were one of the few 
Brahmin chiefs of Kerala, and their sympathies were al^ys 
with the protector of cows and Brahmins. They had also a 
grievance against the Cochin princes. One of the Rajahs had 
married a Tampuratti of the Elaya Tavali, and he gave 
Mattaucheri and Vaipin, on either side of the entrance to 


the Cochin harbour, to his wife and her descendants. His suc- 
cessors naturally resented this, but the Cochin princes would 
not easily part with them, though they knew that the customs 
of the country did not sanction such alienations. The princes 
of Idappali therefore turned to the Zamorin for help to recover 
their ancestral possessions. The Namputiris of Batinhattedam 
and Chittur also cast in their lot with Nediyiruppu* The for- 
mer was the lord of Trichur in everything but name. He was 

s 

the trustee and manager of the temple of Vatakkumnathan 


and set at naught the rights of the Cochin Rajah as 

Mel^koyma. The lands of the Chittur Namputiri lay not very 

far off from Trichur. He had a thousand Nayars under him, 
and as a member of the Panniyurkur he followed the Zamo- 

rin’s lead. 


As the allies of rival parties in the Kur-matsaram the Za- 
oiorin and the Cochin Rajah had already waged war with each 
other. The quarrels among the different branches of 
the Cochin family led to direct hostilities between them, 
^he immediate cause of the Zamorin’s attack on Cochin was 
the oppression of the Mutta Tavali by the princes of Elaya 
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Tavali, to which branch the reigning Rajah belonged ^ The 
former sought the protection of the Zamorin, who at once 

1 The following childish story in the Keralolpatti gives us 


a clue to the cause of the Zamorin’s invasion 


In the court- 


yard of the Cochin palace (which belonged to Mutta Tavali) 
once stood a citron tree. When the fruits became ripe the 

princes of the Elaya Tavali used to come with their men and 


pluck them off. One day 


Bhattatiri came there after the 


Revati Pattattanam and asked the Mutta Tavali prince aboui' 
the various items of the feast. The Mutta Tavali described to him 
every item of the feast including the pickles made of citron 
fruits- The Bhattatiri thereupon expressed a desire that the 
fruits of the next season might be given to him as a present as 
soon as they became ripe. The prince replied that as soon as 
they riptned they were removed by the Elaya Tavali. On hear- 
ing this the Bhattatiri said “I will tell you a means by which 

this can be prevented. Engage a man belonging to the Zamo“ 
rin to guard them and you will get your fruits.” The prince re- 
plied “You may then station a man before you go.” Thereupon 
the Bhattatiri left there his own servant. The servant asked 
him who would avenge his death if he was killed when doing 
his duty. The Bhattatiri vowed that he would then make the 
Zamorin trample on the tiles of the Cochin palace. The fruits 
ripened in their due season, and as usual the Elaya Tavali and 
his men came to gather them. The Nayar guard forbade it in 
the name of the Zamorin. Heedless of the injunction, they 
began to pluck them one after another, when he cut off the 
hands of the offender and killed him. Thereupon they 


instanly cut down the 


guard. On 


hearing this the 


Bhattatiri went to Cochin, removed three tiles from the palace 
roof, and covering them with a silk cloth came to Calicut and 
offered them as a present to the Zamorin- He said: “The 


Brahmins speak truth; they do not utter falsehood. 
The Zaraoriu’s man had been killed at Cochin by the Elaya 
Tavali. These are the tiles of the Cochin palace. Youi 
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marched in full force against Cochin. The Rajah was defeated 
at Triehur and his palace occupied. But he escaped with the 
assistance of the Namputiris whom the Zamorin always hel*^^ 
in respect. Pursuing him, the king of Calicut penetrated into 
Cochin and seated his partisan on the throne. Like Bettem and 
Pappu Kovil, the Cochin Rajah paid an annual tribute to his 
suzerain, obtained bis overlord’s recognition before his 
accession, sent contingents to the Zamorin’s army, and refrained 
from striking coins and roofing his palace with tiles. These 
were not the only disabilities. He had to send all his pepper to 
Calicut, and the Christians were deprived of the right of 
navigation, which was transferred to the Moors. ^ 

Majesty had better kick them away.” Thereupon the eyes of 
our Tampuran became red with anger, his royal body was 
covered with perspiration, he went to Tiruvilehira, summoned 
the Thirty Thousand, the Ten Thousand and the Payyanad 
Lokar, sanctioned the necessary funds, caused Acchan and Ela- 
yutu to procure powder and shot, and proceeded against 
the Cochin palace and destroyed it. [The Kerahlpatti, 

pp. 105-107). 

^ Raman Unni Nayar, A Short History of Ktrala, pp. 


111—117. 
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{The Keralapalama, pp, 22-23.) 


When the Portuguese came to India Cochin was a depen- 
dency of Calicut. “The chief obstacle,” said Caspar to Cabral, 
“in the way (of an alliance between Cochin and Portugal) is 
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The war against Cochin was followed by a war against 
Taruva Svarupam and the consequent conquest of Natuvattam, ^ 
comprising the central core of the present Palghat Taluk. We 
do not know anything about the early history of this 
Svarupam, It does not figure in the partition of the Peruraal. 
The original seat of this dynasty was Tarur. Tf tradition is to 
be believed, they were orginally mountain chiefs. One of the 
Cochin Rajahs fell in love with a lady of their 
family, and ever since the two dynasties lived on the most 
intimate of terms. In course of time they extended their sway 
as far as the hills in the north and the east, Chittur and Nem- 
mara in the south, and Vatakkaneheri in the west. The Rajahs 
of Cochin employed them as the cure of the Zamorin by indu* 
eing them to invade his dominions whenever he turned his arms 
against them, just as France had used Scotland as the cure o^ 
England in the middle ages. Once at least this diversion proved 

*hat like Cannanore the kingdom of Cochin is also subject to 

the Zamorin”-. (Correa, Lendas de India). 

“The king of Cochin was not a king before the Portu- 
guese discovered India ; for all the kings who had of late 
reigned at Calient made it for their practice and rule to invade 
Cochin and drive the king out of his estate, taking themselves 
the possession thereof ; thereafter according as their pleasure 
was, they would give it back to him or not. The king of Cochin 
gave him every year a certain number of elephants, but he 
might not strike coins, nor roof his palace with tiles under pain 
of losing his land”. 

(Ihe Book of Dujrte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 94 — 95.) 

^ It consists of the villages of Kottayi, Mankara, KuUanur, 
Kulalmannam, Vilayanchattanur, Tenkurissi, Tannisseri, Peru- 
vampa, Koduvayur, Eakkayur, Vilayanur, Manhalur, Eruma- 
yur, Kunisseri, Parakkulam, Pallavur, Kutallur, Pallasseua^ 
Vatavannur, Kilakkettara, Patinharettara, Vatekkad, Pananga- 
tiri, Kollengode and Mutalamata, 
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too costly. After the occupation of Triehur the Zamorin sent 
his son, the Kutiravattattu Nayar^, a«ainst Pal^hat. Like the 
capable general that he was, he drove a wedge right through the 
centre of Palghat, splitting it into the two divisions of Tem- 
malappurara and Vatamalappurain, neither of which could be 
directly reached from the other. Highly pleased with this ex- 
ploit the Zamorin conferred upon him the heriditary governor- 
ship of Natuvattam, with the important duty of guarding the 
passes of the Anamalais, at the foot of which he stationed the 
Venganad Nampatis. ^ As a special mark of his favour he 

gave his son his left anklet and half the revenues of the con- 
quered territory . 


In this period the Zamorin waged war with the Venad 
Atikal and bis kinsman, the Kolattiri. The family of the V^enad 

Atikals, known as the Trippappnr Svarupam, was as old as 
that of the Zamorin. The Utaiyars of Venad appear as attes- 
tors along with those of Ernad in the grants both of Vira 
Raghava Chakravarti and Bhaskara Ravi Varman. In the 
traditions embodied both in the Keralolpatti and in the accounts 
of the foreign writers Gherman Perumal is represented as 
forbidding the Zamorin to turn his sword against the Atikal 


and Kolattiri. But the king of Calicut does not seem to have 


^ This Nayar was a contemporary of the author 


of Tan- 


triisamucchaya, which was composed in A. D. J427 — 1428. 


So the conquest of Natuvattam must have taken place some- 
time in the first half of the fifteenth century. From Barbosa 


it is clear that the Zamorin had parted with his left anklet 
before the arrival of the Portuguese. (See page 33 supra.) 

In the royal writ recognising the accession of a new Nayar 
to the Stanam he is commanded to maintain and protect, as 
in days past, as had been done by his predecessors, the lord of 
Tiruvilvamala, Chembakulangara Ayyappan, Venganad Appi- 
eeti, Palaccheri Vellalar and Anjaraccheri Chettis. 


{Calicut Gtanthvari) 

^ They belonged to the family of Periyandamukkil Kilakke 
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considered himself bound by this prohibition when cireum^ 
stances made it necessary to follow a contrary policy. 

The Keralolpatti suggests the cause of the expedition 
It was undertaken to protect the rights of the Namputiria. 
Advancing by Chetwai and Kanhur, the Zamorin crossed the 

backwater at Vaipin, and marching through Chirangat Kara- 
puram, Payattukkad, Alleppey, Trikunnapula and Kartikapalli , 
entered Odanad. The Atikal did not wait to be attacked in his 
own dominions. He propitiated the Zamorin by paying the ex- 


Nampiti, who was the Naduvali of Edattaranad and the Nam- 
piti of the western half of Kuttanad or Ponnani. They claim 
descent from the Gandharva, who, says the tradition, guarded 
the southern and the northern Ghats. Their ladies are called 
Appiochts, a corruption of the Sanskrit Apsara-stri. They 
had 1000 Nayars under them. Their Ariyittuvalcha is still 
performed by the Nareri Namputiri; they have to supply Soma 
and Karinhali for sacrifices; and they are one of the trustees of 
the Kaechankuricchi temple. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century this branch 
was threatened with extinction. In the absence of male mem- 


bers Cherooli Acchan performed their duties. In A. D. 1604 — 
1605 Chakkumparampil Unnichunta Nampiyar and his sister, 


belonging to the parent family, were adoj.ted. {The Calicut 


Granthavati and The Mackenzie MsS.) 
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peases of the war, ceding the lands know as Manjiramukkatam^ 
and certain Koyma rights in the temple of Padmanabha at 
Trivandrum and agreeing to send an annual tribute and a 
flag of fealty to Tirana vayi for the Mamakam festival. ® 

The Kolattiri ruled in the north. 1 1 is not known when this 
dynasty came into existence. A.s they are not mentioned in the 
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{The Keralolpafdi, pp. 10 J — 108.) 


Mr. Kannampra Raman Unni Nayar gives an altogether 
different story. These places and rights were conferred upon 
the Bralpad as a mark of honour when he visited the country 
in the course of a pilgrimage to Cape Comorin. 

{A Short Histoy of Kerala, pp. 117 — 119.) 


1 Too wise to hold distant responsibilities the Zamorin at 
once made over these lands, according to the Keralolpatti, to 
the temple of Padmanabha, according to another account, to the 
mutt of Mathappuram. (Ramunui Nayar, A Short History of 

Kerala, p. 119) 

2 These rights were transferred to a Namputiri belonging 
toTrichur. He is called Elamkur and is still accorded all the 
honours due to a Koyma {Ibid., p. 119). 
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gfantB of the Chera kings it is probable that their settlement in 
Kolattunad took place only later. At the partition of Kerala 
Udayavarman Kolattiri was made northern Perumal with 
Ohulanna Kammal and Nerpetta Kammal to assist him;^. His 
dominions stretched in a long line from Korappula to Niles- 
waram. A prince of his family was stationed at Pantalayini 

Kollam as southern Viceroy- 

During one of his visits to Calicut the young viceroy fell 
in love with a Tarapuratti of the Zamorin’s family. The Tam- 


puratti reciprocated his love. Neither of them had 
the patience to ask for the Zamorin’a permission for the 
marriage. They secretly fled to Kollam and thence to Chi- 
rakkal. The Zamorin resolved to wipe off this insult to his 


family. 


He occupied Kollam as the preliminary to the advance 


on Chirakkal. The Kolattiri however sent ambassadors offer- 


ing to submit to whatever terms the Zamorin might 
dictate. 

generous to his foe. He was satisfied with the cession of ter- 
ritory he had already occupied and the transfer of Kpyma 
rights over the temple of Talipparampa To maintain the dig- 
nity of the Tampuratli he insisted upon the creation of a 
separate appanage for her at Nileswaram with 3000 Nayars 
under her- The Tampuratti was also punished. She had to 
atone for her rash and unconventional conduct by renouncing 
for herself and her descendants all claims on Calicut 


In the hour of his triumph he was as usual 


<06^^ ec&oc&csiio ata nfuconoeCTnnas rB)l(»0(D(F^fDl 

aooa a ocod coscasnn©.*’ 

{The Keralolpatti p. 107) 

^ Ibid] p. 70. 
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The Kurumbiyatiri or the Bajah of Kurumbranad also 
contributed to the extension of the Zamorin’s authority. At the 
partition of Kerala he obtained 36 Katams land and 30,000 
Nayars of ‘divine birth’ distributed in 1200 Taras He was 
closely related to the Bajah of Kottayam and was one of the 
most powerful Kshatriya Svarupams. At first the rel ationa 
between Nediyiruppu and Kurumbiyatiri were very friendly, and 
the members of his family had Sambandham with the Tampu- 
rattis of Calicut. One of them, after coming to the gadi, gave 

A 

Payyanad consisting of 6 Katams land, four Kuttams, three 
Akampatis and eight thousand Nayars and the lauds between 
Korappula aud Turasseri to the Zaraorin His successors, 
finding themselves mulcted in their due rights, tried to recover 


them by force. But they only lost instead of gaining anything 
by a war with the Zamorin. They had to sue for peace by sur- 
rendering Valisseri. 


END OF PART t 


1 Thi Ker ilolbitti, p 72. 
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{Ibid p. 105.) 


PART I 


(A. D. 1498—1806) 

CHAPTER VIII 


VASCO DA GAMA 


On Sunday, the 20th of May 1 498, some fishermen, who 
had gone out to the sea, saw four strange ships coming from the 

north and dropping anchor off Calicut. They at once proceeded 
to the new-comers to know who they were, so ignorant of the 
navigation of the coast to come at this part of the year. The 
size and appearance of these ships no less than the dress, com- 
plexion and language of the men on board astonished them. The 
admiral of the fleet at once invited them to bis ship, treated 
them with courtesy and won their hearts by buying everything 
they had brought for sale. 

The strangers were Vasco da Gama and his sailors. For 
a long time past the seamen of Portugal were engaged in dis- 
covering an all-sea route to India, so that they might appropri- 
ate to themselves the lucrative spice trade between Asia and 
Europe. On July 8, 1497, da Gama left Lisbon with four 
ships. Overcoming many hardships and dangers on the way, he 
reached Melinde. And with the assistance of a Konkani pilot 
lurnished by the Sultan of this place, he came at last to Calicut, 
thus winning immortal glory for himself and his band. 


With the fishermen, whose sympathies he had gained by 
considerate treatment, he sent one of the numerous convicts 
he had brought with him to spy out the land and sound the atti- 
tude of its inhabitants. As soon as he landed he became the 
centre of a gaping crowd, swelling in numbers every moment. 
But none of those who came to have a look at the white man 


knew his language, and he was paraded through the bazaar. 
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where a Moor of Tunis, named Bontaybo recognised him as 
a native of Portugal, and thus put an end to his sufferings. The 
kindly Moor took him to his own quarters, and after treating 
him ‘to a repast of cakes made of wheat-flour and honey called 
apes’, accompanied him to the admiral’s flagship, 

Bontaybo represented the Zamorin as a noble and enlight 
ened prince, ever alert to increase the trade of his dominions 
and the prosperity of his subjects. He assured da Gama of a 

hearty welcome if his object was trade, and advised him to 
send an ambassador to secure his favour. 


Aecordinglyt da Gama sent two of his men with Bontaybo 
to the Zamorin, who was then at Ponnani. As soon as they 
were admitted into his presence he ‘commanded each of the 
two messengers to be presented with a piece of cotton cloth and 
two pieces of silk, such as he used in his own apparel’. He 
welcomed them to his dominions and desired them to tell da 
Gama that he would receive him at Calicut. As the monsoon 
was about to burst, and as the Calicut roads were open without 
any protection, he sent a pilot to take their ships to Pantalayini, 
and ordered the Talaehennavar or Kutwal of Calicut to go 
there to receive da Gama and bring him with all honours to 
his palace at Calicut. 

On Monday, the 28th of May, da Gama came on shore with 
twelve attendants, all in their best attire, ‘‘On landing”, says 
Castaneda “the general was received with every demonstra- 
tion of respect by the Kutwal, attended by 200 Nayars, and a 
great concourse of natives, both of the country and the city of 
Calicut, After compliments were passed, the general was plac- 
ed in an andor or litter* which the King of Calicut had sent for 
his use. 


Some authorities call him Monzaida. 


^ Castaneda, The History of the Conquest of India, 
(Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol, II.) p. 359 ct 

seq. 
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“The general being mountecl in one atidor and the Kutwal 
in another, they set out for a town called Capocate ' , all the 
rest being on foot ; but the Kutwal appointed certain people of 
the country to carry the baggage of our men, which was res- 
tored to them at Capocate, where the party stopped for refresh- 
ment, the general and his people being in one house and the 
Kutwal in another. After resting and refreshing themselves 
at Capocate the general and his mite were embarked in a vessel 
called en sangada, consisting of two almadias lashed side by 
side. The Kutwal and his train embarked in many other boats; 
and the whole party went upon a river which discharges itself 
into the sea at this place. The numbers of the people that came 
to the river-side to view our men as they passed were quite 
countless. After going about a league up this river, our people 
came to a place where many large ships were drawn up on the 
shore. The whole party here disembarked, and proceeded 
by land, the general and the Kutwal in andors, as before, being 
surrounded by thousands who were curious to see the stran- 
gers, even many women pressing into the crowd with their chil- 
dren slung at their backs. 

“From this place the Kutwal carried the general to one 
of their pagodas or idol temples into which they entered, and 
which, the Kutwal said, was a church of great holiness. This 
the general believed to be the case, fancying it to be a church 
of the Christians ; which he the more readily believed as he saw 
seven little bells hung over the principal door On the gene- 
ral going into the pagoda, they took holy water with a sprin- 
kle from a font, and threw it on the Kutwal and the general 

^ Kappat, a town noted for its sapphires. 

^ Puttur. 

^ The Portugese at this time thought that all the people 

of India except the Muhammadan settlers were Christians. 
“They mistook the janeo or sacred cord of the Hindus,” says 
Whiteway, “for a stole”. 
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and their attendants. After this they gave them powdered 
sandal-wood to throw upon their heads, as used to be done 
amongst us with ashes ; and they were directed to do the same 
on their arms. But our people, as being clothed, omitted this 
latter part of the ceremony. 

“In this pagoda they saw many images painted on the 
walls, some of which had monstrous teeth projecting an inch 
from their mouths, and some had four arms; all of them so ugly 
that they seemed like devils, which raised doubts among our 
people whether they were actually in a Christian church. In 
the middle of the pagoda stood a chapel, having a roof or dome 
of line stone like a tower, in one part of which was a door of 
wire, to which there led a flight of stone steps. On the inside 
of this tower an image was observed in a recess of the wall, 
which our men could not see distinctly, as the place was some- 
what dark, and they were notpermitted to go near, as none was 
allowed to approach except the priests. But from certain words 
and signs our people understood this to be an image of the 
Virgin ; on which the general and his attendants went upon 
their knees to say their prayers. John de gala, however, being 
very doubtful that this was not a Christian church, owing to the 
monstrous images on the walls, said, as he fell on his knees, “If 
this be the devil, I worship God,” on which the general looked 
at him with a smile. The Kutwal and his people, as they ap- 
proached the chapel, prostrated themselves three times on their 
faces with their hands extended before them, after which they 
arose and said their prayers standing. 

“Prom this place they went forwards to the city of Cali- 
cut, and were taken at their arrival into another pagoda, ^ simi- 
lar to the former. After this, on entering the city, the crowd 
was so great that they could hardly make their way through 
the streets. The general was astonished to see such multitudes 
and praised God for having brought him in safety to this city, 
humbly beseeching His divine mercy to guide him on his way 


^ Westhill, 
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that he might accomplish the objects of his expedition and re- 
turn safely to Portugal. At length the pressure of the crowd 
became so great that the bearers were unable to get forwards, 
and the whole company was forced to take shelter in a house. 
They were here joined by the Kutwal’s brother, a nobleman who 
was sent by the King to accompany the general to the palace and 
had many Nayars with him. The procession, again, set out , 
preceded by many trumpets and sacbuts sounding all the way; 
and one of the "Nayars carried a caliver, which he fired off at 
intervals. After they were joined by the Kutwal’s brother the 
mob gave way for the procession to pass, and showed as much 
reverence as if the King himself had been present. There went 
in the procession at least 3000 armed men, and the multitudes 
of spectators in the streets, at the doors and windows, and on 
the roofs, were quite innumerable. The general was well-pleas- 
ed at his honourable reception, and said pleasantly to those of 
his company “They little think in Portugal how honourably we 

are received here. 

“The procession arrived at the palace an hour before sun- 
set. Though only constructed of earth, the palace was very 
extensive and seemed a handsome structure, having great num- 
bers of trees interspersed among tue different buildings, with 
pleasant gardens full of fine flowers and odoriferous plants, and 
many fountains; (as the Zamorin never goes out of his palace 

while resident in Calicut). On arrival at the palace, several 
Kaymals and other noblemen came out to receive the general, 
who led him into a large square in front of the gates, whence 
they passed through several courts, at the gate of each of which 
there were ten porters who were obliged to lay about them with 
sticks among the people to clear the way. On coming to the 
gate of the house in which the King resided, they were met by 
the chief Brahmin or high priest of the household, 




who 


em 


braced the general and conducted him and his people into the 
palace. At this time the people pressed forwards with much 




^ The Talappana Namputiri 
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eagerness to get a sight of the King, which they very seldom do 
as he goes very rarely out of the palace; and the multitude was 

so great that some of them were stifled in the throng, which 
would likewise have been the case with two of our men, if they 
had not gone on before, with the assistance of the porters, who 
severely hurt many of the mob, and forced them to make way. 


“On passing the last gate, the general and his attendants 
Went along with the noblemen into a great hall, surrounded 
with seats of timber raised in rows above one another like our 
theatres, the floor being covered by a carpet of green velvet, 
and walls hung with silk of various colours. The King was of 
very ,brown complexion, large stature, and well-ad '7anced in 

years. He lay on a sofa covered with a cloth of white silk and 
gold, and a rich canopy over his head. On his head he had a 
cap or mitre adorned with precious stones and pearls and had 
jewels of the same kind in his ears^. He wore a jacket of fine 
cotton cloth having buttons of large pearls and button holes 
wrought with gold thread. About his middle he had a piece of 
white calico, which came only down to his knees; and both his 
fingers and toes were adorned with many gold rings set with 
fine stones; his arms and legs were covered with many golden 
bracelets. Close to the sofa there stood a gold shallow bason 
on a gold stand, in which was betel, which the King chewed 
with salt and areca... The King had a gold bason on a golden 
stand, into which he spat out the betel when chewed, and a gold 
fountain with water for washing his mouth. The King was 
served with betel by an old man, who stood close to the sofa; all 
the others who were in the presence held their left hands to 
their mouths, that their breaths might not reach the King, and 
it is thought unseemly for anyone to spit or sneeze in the 

presence. 


^ The frontlet called Tirumudippattam. 
2 Compare page 25 supra, note 1. 
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“When the general entered the hall in which the King sat, 
he stooped and bowed down three times according to the custom 
of the country, lifting up his hands as one that praised God. 
The King immediately made signs for the general to draw near 
and commanded him to be seated on one of the seats; and the 
rest of the Portuguese came forwards, making similar reveren- 
ces and were likewise commanded to sit down opposite the 
King.” 


After the customary greetings the Zamorin and da Gama 
retired to another chamber to talk about the mission on which 
he had come. “The King took his seat on a sofa, attended by 
only his interpreter, the chief Brahmin, the old man who serv- 
ed him with betel, and the Comptroller of the Household. The 
King then asked the general from what part of the world he 
was come and what his desires were. He answered that be 
was ambassador from the King of Portugal, the most powerful 
of the Christian sovereigns in the west, both in extent of domi- 
nions, numbers of people and riches; that he and his predeces- 
sors, hearing that there were Christian kings and princes in the 
Indies, of which the Zamorin of Calicut was the chief, were 

exceedingly desirous of sending some of their captains to dis- 
cover the way, that they might enter into friendship with the 
King of this country as brothers; and for this reason he had 
been sent to His Highness; not that the King, bis master, had 
any need of his riches, having abundance already and more 
than was needed both of gold and silver and other valuable 
things; that all the former captains who had been sent at great 
charges upon this discovery, after having employed a year or 
more in vain and having consumed all their victuals, had re- 


turned again to Portugal; but 
Manuel, being anxious to bring 


that the present King, Dorn 
this enterprise to a successful 


conclusion, had entrusted him with command of three ships 
(and a sloop) well supplied with provisions, commancTiag him 
not to return to Portugal without discovering the way to the 
Christian King of Calicut, and would certainly order his head to 
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be cut off if he returned without fulfilling his orders; the said 
King, his master, had given him two letters to deliver to His 
Highness, which he would present next day as it was now 
somewhat late; when he would convince His Highness that the 
King of Portugal was his friend and brother, and would re- 
quest His Highness in confirmation of friendship to send an 
ambassador to the King of Portugal, as was the custom among 
Christian princes. The Zamorin expressed his satisfaction 
with this embassy, and told the general that he m^de him wel- 
come to his capital; and since the King of Portugal desired to be 
his friend and brother, he would be the like to him, and should 

send an ambassador to him as desired. The Zamorin then 
made enquiry into many circumstances respecting Portugal, 
how far distant it was from Calicut, how long the general had 
been upon the voyage and other things. And as it grew late, 
the King allowed him to retire, first asking him whether he 
would reside with the Moors or the Malabars (Nayars); but as 
the general chose rather to have a house to himself the King 
gave orders to a Moor, who was his factor, to accompany him 
and to provide him with everything necessary for his 

accommod ation. 

“Leaving the palace late, it being now towards ten o’clock, 
the Kutwal and the rest who had accompanied him there escor- 
ted him back to where he was to lodge ; and as they were on 
their way there fell such rain that the streets ran in torrents, 
in so much that the factor gave orders to some of the people to 
carry our general on their backs. The general was displeased 
at this and the delay, and asked angrily at the factor if he 
meant to carry him all the night through the streets. The 
factor replied that he could not do otherwise as the city was 
large and much scattered. He then conducted him into his 
own house to rest for some time, aud procured a horse for him 
to ride ; but as the horse had no saddle the general preferred to 
go on foot At length he was brought to a very good lodging, 
to which his people had previously brought alibis luggage," 
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Next day, da Gama sent his presents to the Zamorin. They 
consisted of four capotes or cloaks of scarlet cloth, six hats, 
four branches of coral, twelve almasares, a box containing 
seven brass vessels, a chest of sugar, two barrels of oil and a 
cask of honey. There was nothing new or strange about them. 
The Kutwal, the Koya and even Bontaybo pronounced them to 
be unsatisfactory, and advised him to offer gold and silver, 
which the captain did not however like to part with. 

Da Gama’s parsimony played into the hands of the Moors. 
To them his coming foreboded nothing but evil. The establish- 
ment of the Portugese at Calicut would deprive them of their 
monopoly of the export and import trade with the west. On 
his way he had already inflicted some damage on their co-reli* 
gionists. They represented to the Zamorin that da Gama wa® 
but a pirate, and the poor commonplace presents he brought 

4 

gave the lie direct to his pretension that he was the ambassador 
of the mighty king of Portugal. They were unworthy of the 
king, who, he said, had sent him, and of the king to whom they 
were offered. , They told the Zamorin that the new friendship 
might break the old, and if the Portuguese were admitted they 
would leave the city in a body, and the country would be ruin- 
ed ^ 

The Zamorin was not uninfluenced by these arguments, 
and next day he summoned da Gama to the palace. On his 
arrival he was questioned as to who he was and why he bad sent 
such trifles. “Did you come to discover stones or men ? If 
men and your king is so great-why did he not send a present ?” 
asked the angry ruler Da Gama vehemently protested 
against the aspersions cast by the Moors, and produced his 
sovereign’s letter, which he had promised at the first interview 
to send the very next day, to establish his bona fides. It was 
to the following effect : — “As soon as it became known to the 

^ The K eralapalama , p. 10. 

^ Whiteway, The Rise of Portugese Power in India, p. 80. 
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King of Portugal that the King of Calicut was one of the might- 
iest kings of all the Indies and a Christian, he was anxious to 
establish a treaty of amity and commerce with him, that he 
might procure spices, which were in great abundance in bis 
country, and to procure which the merchants of many parts of 
the world trade thither. And if His Highness would give a 
license to send for spices he would send many things from his 
kingdom, which were not to be had in the dominions of His 
Highness ; or if these things were not satisfactory, of which the 
general would shew him some samples, he was willing to send 
money, both gold and silver, to purchase the spices. And finally, 
His Highness was requested to refer to the general for further 
information.” This letter removed the suspicions of the Zamo- 
rin, and he permitted da Gama to return to his ships, freely 
bring his goods to the shore, and sell them to the best advantage. 

On the following day, the last day of May, da Gama set 
out for Pantalayini, accompanied by theKutwal. They reached 
there the same evening. But on account of violent squalls in 
the sea no boatmen would venture to take the captain to his 
ship, which was moored far from the shore. It was not till 
June 2 that da Gama was able to reach his ships. This 
enforced delay soured his spirit, and rendered him suspicious of 
the Kutwal— -a suspicion which was confirmed by the Kutwal 
setting armed guards round his lodgings for his protection 
against the angry Moors, which da Gama mistook for forcible 

detention. 


The captain cast off his fears as soon as he was on board 
his ship. Regular trade was established. A house was engaged 
for him by the Kutwal to keep the merchandise he chose to send 
on shore. The Zamorin sent some Konkani merchants to buy the 
goods and some Nayars to guard the ware-house. But the sales 
were poor, as it must needs be in such a small town as Panta- 
layini, and it was resolved to send the wares to Calicut. The 

Zamorin himself bore the expenses of transporting them, so 
obliging was he to the new-comers. 
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Though the Moors did not like da Gama he had no reason 
for complaint. There was absolutely no ill-treatment, and he 
was able to sell bis goods and buy apices. “Our people,” says 
Castaneda, ^ “were courteously received and entertained by the 
natives, and were even lodged in their houses occasionally. They 
bartered several things on shore, such as bracelets of brass and 
copper, pewter and other European articles, for the productions 
of the country, as freely and quietly as if they had been in Lis- 
bon. Fishermen and others of the idolaters came off to the 
ships, selling fish, cocoanuts, and poultry for biscuit or money; 
while others came off with their children, merely to have a 
eight of their ships. On all these occasions the general command- 
ed them to be well-treated and to have food given them to con- 
cilate the people and secure the friendship of the Zamorin. This 
continued till the 10th of August, during which time the ships 
had always some of the natives on board.” 

On this day he sent a messenger to the Zamorin with some 
presents, consisting of scarfs of different colours, silks, corals 
and various other articles, to inform him that it was time for 
him to depart for Portugal. He asked the king to send him one 
bahar of cinnamon, another of cloves, and a third of other spices 
for which he was to take in exchange the goods that still re- 
mained unsold. The envoy had to wait for four days before he 
could see the Zamorin. He told him that da Gama might leave 
the country when he liked, but regretted that he could not 
accept his merchandise in exchange for the articles he now asked 
for. He must give gold or silver, and further he must pay the 
usual customs duties, which amounted to 600 serasynes (^223). 
The Portuguese captain had expected instant compliance with 
his demand, and was therefore deeply mortified with the Zarao- 
rin’s reply. And when the Zamorin detained the factor and his 
clerk as securities for payment he flew into a paroxysm of rage, 
and at once seized six Nayars and sixteen Mukkuvas or fisher- 
men who had come on board to see hia ships. 

^ Castaneda, The History of the Conquest of India, p. 379. 
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When the Zamorin was apprised of this he at once re- 
leased the Portuguese factor and his clerk, and sent them back 
with a letter to the king of Portugal to the following effect: 
‘‘Vasco da Gama, a gentleman of your house, came to my coun- 
try, of whose arrival I was glad. In my country there is 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, pepper and precious stones. The 
commodities I wish to procure from your country are silver, 
gold and scarlet”. 


On their arrival da Gama set on shore the six Nayars 
whom be had detained as hostages, but hoisted sail, taking the 
Mukkuvas with him. He refused to send them back even after 
the Zamorin had returned the wares he had distrained in lieu 
of customs duties. Considerations for the well-being and safety 
of the next expedition that might be sent from Portugal, 
however, made da Gama send back one of his prisoners to 
Calicut with a lettsr of apology to the Zamorin. He reached 
Portugal on the 8th of September 1499, and made his triumphal 
entry into the capital on the 18th. 


‘‘Poets and even historians”, says Whiteway 


2 


have 

surrounded the comparatively simple facts of this voyage with 
fictions, but stripped off its romance the story does not suffer 
in interest. It stands out as one of the epoch-making land- 
marks in the world’s history. Apart from its effect on the 
course of events, the first meeting since the days of Alexander 
1800 years before, of the civilisations of the East and the West 
must always retain its interest. Throughout the whole stay of 
the Portuguese, the Samuri showed no signs of treachery... On 
the other hand, da Gama’s conduct in carrying off the five men 
he had entrapped on board his ships is indefensible.” 


^ Ibid., p. 383. 

^ Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India 

p. 82. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE RUPTURE WITH THE PORTUGUESE 


The news of the return of Vasco da Gama moved Portugal 
from end to end. The king sent a special messenger to wel- 
come him to his capital, and the streets were thronged with 
people eager to see the man whom they had long thought dead 
and who had made such a wonderful voyage. X)a Gama was 
made a knight, and given a perpetual pension of 300,000 reis 


per annum and the right to import every year duly free 200 
ducats worth of spices. The king assumed for himself the title 
of the ‘Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.’ 

As an investment the financial results of the expedition 
exceeded all bounds of reasonable expectation. The value of 
the cargo brought home was as sixty to one compared with all 
the expenses of the voyage. It was resolved therefore to 
establish permanent relations with India, 

A fleet of thirteen ships was got ready, and laden with 
commodities that, da Gama told, would have a sale at Calicut. 

Pedro Alvares Cabral was appointed captain-general of the 

expedition. He was instructed to make an alliance with the 


Zamorin if he was friendly 


or with his enemies if he was hos- 


tile. “If the Zamorin,” says Castaneda, ^ “would not quietly 
consent or give sufficient lading to the ships, he should make 


cruel war upon him. If the Zamorin consented to the establish- 


ment of a factory aud trade, the general was secretly to request 
him not to allow any of the Moors of Mecca to remain or trade 
in Calicut or any other harbour in his dominions, and promise 

that the Portuguese should supply all such commodities as used 

to be brought by the Moors, of better quality and cheaper 
price than theirs.” 
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The fleet set sail from Lisbon on the 9th of^March, 1500. 
On the way it was driven by a storm to South America. By 
this accident Cabral became the discoverer of Brazil. On the 
13th of September he dropped anchor off Calicut. 

The reception accorded to him by the Zamorin was 
most cordial. Some of the principal Nayars of the court were 
sent to his ship to invite him to come on shore. 

Next day Cabral sent Gaspar, a converted Jew, to ask for a 
^ “safe conduct for a deputation from the general to wait on 
His Highness; and along with Gaspar the four Malabars who 
had been carried away from Calicut by Dorn Vasco da Gama 


Were also sent on shore. These men were all finely dressed in 
Portuguese habits and all the inhabitants of the city came to 
see them, rejoiced to find they had been well-treated. Though 
the Zamorin was well-pleased with the safe' return of his subjects, 
he refused to allow them to come into his presence, as they were 
only fishermen or of a low caste; but he sent for Gaspar, whom 
he received with civility and whom be assured that our people 
might come on shore in perfect safety. On receiving the in- 
telligence, Cabral sent Alonso Hurtado to the Zamorin, intimat- 
ing that the Portiigues fleet had come on purpose to settle 
trade and friendship, and that the general wished for an audi- 
ence in which to arrange these matters with His Highness, but 
had orders from the King, his master, not to go on shore with- 
out sufficient pledges for his security; among whom he demand- 
ed the Kutwal of Calicut and Araxaraenoca one of the chiefs 
of the Nayars. 

“The Zamorin was unwilling to send the hostages required, 
alleging that they were old and sickly, and offered to send others 
who Were better able to endure the hardships of living on 
board the ships. This negotiation lasted three days, as Hurta- 
do insisted on this as a necessary preliminary. At length de- 
sirous of having trade settled with us, owing to the advantages 


^ Ibid., p. 400 et seq. 

^ Ernad Menon. 
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which would accrue to hia revenue, the Zamorin agreed to give 
the hostages required. Before leaving his ship Cabral directed 
that the hostages should be well-treated, but on no account 
they were to be delivered to anyone even though denaanded in 
his name. 


“On the 18th of September Cabral went on shore magnifi- 
cently dressed and attended by thirty of his principal officers 
and others, the king’s servants, in as much state as if he had 
been King of Portugal; carrying with him rich furniture for his 


apartments, with a cupboard of plate, containing many rich 
pieces of gilt silver. He was met by many principal Nayars, 
sent by the Zamorin to wait upon him, and attended by a num- 
erous train, amongst whom were many persons sounding 
trumpets, sacbuts, and other musical instruments. The Zamo- 
rin waited for him in a gallery close by the shore, which had 
been erected on purpose ; and while the general went towards 
the shore, accompanied by all the boats of the fleet, dressed 
out with flags and streamers, the hostages were carried on 
board hia ship, where they were loath to enter till they should 
see the general on shore, lest he should return and detain them ; 
but they were at last reassured of their safety by Aries Correa, 


On landing Cabral was 


received in great state by several 


Kaymals, Panikkars and other principal Nayars ; by whose 
directions he was placed in an andor or chair, in which he 


was carried to the serame or hall of audience where the king 
awaited his arrival. The serame or gallery was all hung with 


rich carpets, called alcatif'as, and at the farther end the Zamorin 
sat in an alcove or recess, resembling a small chapel, with a 
csnopy of unshorn crimson velvet over his head aud having 
twenty silk cushions under and about him. 'L'he Zamorin was 
almost naked having only a piece of white cotton round his 


waist, wrought with gold. Oii liis head he wore a cap of cloth 
of gold, resembling a helmet. In hia ears he had rich jewels 
of diamonds, sapphires, and pearls, two of the latter being as 

large as walnuts. His arms, from the elbows to the wrists, 
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Were covered with golden bracelets, set with numberless p]?e- 
cious stones of great value ; and his legs, from the knees to 
the ankles, were similarly adorned. His fingers and toes had 
numerous rings, and on one of his great toes he wore a ruby of 
great size and wonderful brilliancy. One of his diamonds was 
bigger than a large bean- All these were greatly surpassed by 
his girdle of gold and jewels, which was altogether inestimable, 
and was so brilliant that it dazzled the eyes of the beholders. 
Beside the Zamorin was a throne or state-chair, all of gold 
and jewels ; and his andor, in which he had been carried from 
the palace, was of similar richness, and stood near him. He 
was attended by many trumpeteers, seventeen of whom had 
silver trumpets, and thr<3e of them gold, all the mouth-pieces 
being finely wrought and set with jewels. Although in full 
daj, the hall was lighted by many silver lamps, in the fashion 
of the Moors. Close by the King there stood a spitting basin 
of gold, and several silver perfuming pans, which produced an 
excellent odour. Six paces from the King, he was attended on 
by his two brothers, who were the nearest heirs to the king- 
dom ; and a little further off many noblemen standing. 

"On entering the hall, and seeing the splendid state of the 
Zamorin, Cabral would have kissed his hand, as is the custom 
of Europe ; but was informed that this was not customary 
among them, and therefore sat down in a chair near the King, 
which was appointed for him as an especial honour. He then 
delivered his letter of credit from the King of Portugal, written 
in Arabic, and then said that the King, his master, willing to 
cultivate trade and friendship with the Zamorin and his subjects, 
had given him orders to require permission to establish a fact- 
ory or house of trade in Calicut, which should always be sup- 
plied with every kind ol merchandise that was in demand : and 
requested the Zamorin to supply a sufficient loading of spices 
for the ships under bis command, which he was ready to pay 
for, either by means of the commodities he had on board or 
ready money. The Zamorin seemed or affected to be pleased 
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with the embassy, and said that the King of Portugal was 
welcome to everything in his city of which he in need. At 
this time the present from the King of Portugal was brought 
forwards : which, among other things* contained a richly 
wrought basin and ewer of silver gilt ; a gilt silver flagon and 
cover of similar workmanship ; two silver maces; four cushions, 
two of which were cloth of gold and the other two of unshorn 
crimson velvet ; two very rich arras hangings, one ornamental 
with human figures and the other with representations of trees 
and flowers. The Zamorin was much satisfied with these pre- 
sents, and said that the general might either retire to his 
lodgings for rest and refreshment or might return to his ships, 
as he thought best ; but as the hostages were men of high caste 
and could not endure the sea, who could neither eat nor drink 
while on board consistent with their custom, it became neces- 
sary that they should come on shore ; wherefore, if the general 
would return to his ship and send these men on shore, and was 
inclined to come back next day to conclude all matters relative 
to the trade of Calicut , the same hostages should again be sent 
on board. As the general placed confidence in the assurances 
of the Zamorin, he went on hoard, leaving Hurtado and other 
seven of his people in charge of his valuables that were left on 
shore. When at the waterside and ready to embark, a servant 
of one of the hostages, who was despatched by the Comptroller 
of the Zamorin s Household, went before in an almadia or small 
pinnace, and gave notice to the hostages that the general was 
coming on board ; on which they leapt into the sea, meaning to 
escape to the laud in the almadia with the servant. But Aries 
Correa went immediately with some of the Portuguese warriors 
in a boat and retook two of the hostages, with three or four of 
the Malabara, belcuging to the almadia. The rest of the 
hostages, among whom was the Kutwal, got into the city. 

When Cabral came on board aud learnt what had hap- 
pend. he ordered the two remaining hostages to be secured 

below the deck, and sent a complaint to the Zamorin against 
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the condoct of the hostages, laying the blame on the Comptrol- 
ler. He desired the messenger to inform the Zamorin of the 

situation of the two remaining hostages, and to say that they 
should be liberated whenever the Portuguese and the goods on 
shore were sent back. Next day, the Zamorin came to the 
shore accompanied by 12,000 men, and sent off the Portogneae 
people and their commodities to the ships in thirty almadiaa 
with orders to bring back the hostages. But none of the Mala- 
bars iu the almadias dared to approach the ships, being afraid 
of the Portuguese, and returned therefore to the land, without 
delivering our people and commodities. Next day, the general 
sent some of his own boats to land the pledges, but at some 
distance from the almadias ; on which occasion Araxamenoea, 


one of the hostages, leapt into the sea with an intention to 
escape. The general gave orders to keep Araxamenoea in 

strict custody ; but finding at the end of three days that the 
Zamorin did not send for him, and that during all this period 
he refused all sustenance, Cabral took compassion on him and 
sent him to the Zamorin, requesting that two of our men who 
remained on shore might be sent on board, which was complied 

with.” 

Three days afterwards, the Zamorin sent two Guzerati 
merchants to Cabral, who sent Aries Correa with them back to 
the shore to complete the negotiations. Correa was accomodat- 
ed in a house belonging to the Guzerati merchant, who was fur- 


ther ordered to help him to sell his goods. Unfortunately there 
was little or no demand for the Portuguese, wares and consequ- 


ently the prices offered were very low. 


The wily Moors 


cornered all the spices, drugs and jewels which the Portuguese 
Wanted to buy, and thus forced up their prices. Correa sus- 


pected a conspiracy between the Guzeratis and tbs Moors, and 
every attempt made by the Sahabautra Koya, who was the 

farmer of the customs, to prevent the Portuguese removing 

their purchases without paying duty was interpreted by him as 

organised and deliberate obstruction. So he adyised Cabral 
to Weigh anchor and leave Calient. 
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When Cabral communieatpcl his auepicions to the Zamorin 
he promised to make eaquiries, and as an earnest of his sincerity 
he withdrew the Guzerati merchant and appointed a Moplah, 
named Koya Pakki, in his stead. The Zamorin further ordered 
that the Portuguese wares should be removed to a house close to 

that of Koya Pakki, so that the Europeans might have greater 
freedom to buy and sell, without any interruptions from the 
Moors. “For their greater security, a deed of gift was made of 
this house by the Zamorin to the King of Portugal and his suc- 
cessors for ever, a copy of which, signed and sealed by the 
Zamorin, was enclosed in a casket of gold that it might be 
conveyed to Portugal; and permision was given to display a flag 
of the King of Portugal from the top of the factory”. 

The Portuguese could not at all complain of these arrange- 
ments; for their trade at once increased. “Our factory.” says 
Castaneda, “had tolerably good fortune in conducting its trade 
by the assistance of Cosebequin; and the natives, finding our 
factory favoured by the Zamorin, behaved so very civilly to our 

people that they could go about whenever they pleased, with as 
much freedom and safety as in Lisbon.” 

One cay, while the Portuguese were thus freely and safely 
trading at Calicut, a Cochin vessel with seven elephants on 
hoard strove to pass the harbour without paying the cus- 
tomary dues. The Zamorin wanted to test the valour and skill 
of the Europeans. So he asked Cabral to send his ships to 
capture it. They pursued it to Cannanore and took it. Highly 
pleased with this achievement, the Zamorin bestowed generous 
rewards on its captors. 

This roused the fears and jealousif s of the Moors. They 
waited in a body on the Zamorin and said ; “ ‘Emperather of 

all the Malabars, as great as the mightiest sovereign of the 
Indies, and most powerful among the princes of the earth, we 

^ A-Csordiog to Purchas, the patent or charter was a table 

of gold with letters engraved for perpetual memory. 

(Purchas, The Pilgrims, Vol. II, p. 77) 
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are astonished that you should debase yourself by receiving into 
your country these enemies of your law and strangers to the 

customs of your kingdom, who seem pirates rather than mer- 
chants. We should not wonder at your so doing, were your 
city in want of commodities they bringt or could not otherwise 

dispose of the spiceries they purchase. But we, whom you 

✓ 

have long known and whose fidelity you are well assured of by 
experience, have always done both to the great increase of your 
revenue. You appear to forget all this by receiving those whom 
you do not know into your favour, and employing them to 
revenge jour injuries, as if your own numerous and faithful 
subjects were incompetent for the purpose. In this you dis- 
honour yourself, and embolden these strangers to hold your 
power in contempt, and to act, as we know they will hereafter, 
by robbing and plundering all merchant ships that frequent 
your port, to the ruin of your country, and who will at length 
take possession of your city. This is the true intent of their 
coming into these seas, and not to trade for spices as they pre- 
tend. Their country is almost 5000 leagues from hence, and 
the voyage out and home is attended by many dangers through 
unknown and stormy seas, besides the great cost of iheir large 
ships with so many men and guns. Hence, at whatever prices 
they might dispose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that 
such a trade must be carried on with great loss; which is mani- 
fest that they are pirates and not merchants, who come here to 
rob and take your city. The house you have given them for a 
factory they will convert into a fort, from whence they will 
make war on you when you least expect it; if you do not 
listen to our advice, there are other cities in Malabar to which 
We will remove, and to which the spices will be conveyed 
by us.’ 

“To this harangue the Zamorin gave a favourable answer, 
saying that he would give attention to all they had said, of which 
indeed he already had some suspicions; that he had employed 
the Portuguese to seize the ship to try their courage, and had 
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allowed them to load their shipSf that the money they had 
brought to purchase goods might remain in the country ; and 

finally, he would not forsake them in favour of the strangers. 

The Moors were by no means satisfied with all this, because 

the Zamorin did not order us to depart from Calicut and did 
not stop our trade which was their chief purpose.” 

The Zamorin had in fact no intention of turning them out of 

Calicut. He must have been convinced by the arrival of Cabral 

% 

that the Portuguese were not pirates, and by Cabral’s seizure of 
the Cochin ship that their skill in navigation was by no means 
negligible. With a shrewdness amounting almost to intuiiion he 
might have even felt that a new star had appeared in the west- 
ern firmanent to control the destinies of the Indian ocean, and 


the rise and fall of his fortunes depended to some extent upon 

whether it was malevolent or benevolent. But his acquaintance 

with them was too short to inspire trust, which could grow only 

slowly; and he could not all at once sever his age-long connexions 

at their bidding. He would neither shut out the new-comers 

nor alienate his old subjects. His was a policy of common 
prudence, of caution and conciliation. 

But the tactlessness of Cabral turned him into their worst 
foe. Do what he might, Koya Pakki was able to procure 
lading only for two ships. The native merchants, many of whom 


had already received advances from the Moors even for the 

ensuing year, would not sell any pepper to the Portuguese. 

They were also influenced by the vigorous propaganda which 

the Moors carried on against the Europeans. Cabral appealed 

to the Zamorin, and begged him to consider that it was time to 
begin their return voyage. The Zamorin, thereupon, gave 


for the 


them permission to search 


Moorish 


and appropriate 


whatever pepper they might find in them, provided they paid 
the current market price to their legitimate owners. At this 
time, a Moorish ship was actually taking in pepper. Correa in- 
formed Cabral that it would leave the harbour before dawn and 


with it would disappear their last chance of obtaining a lading 

Cabral did not, however, approve the highhanded procedure. 
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snggested by his subordinate, of robbing the ship. But Correa 
threatened to accuse him of culpable negligence on their return, 
and Cabral, knowing how in such matters motives of commer- 
cial profit were apt to outweigh all considerations of abstract 

justice, had to yield. At dead of night, Correa and his men 
seized the Moorish vessel and transferred its contents to the 
factory. 


The Moplahs were already chafing under the restraining 
hand of the Zamorin. It wanted only a spark to fire their sup- 
pressed jealousy and hatred. The sailors, who escaped to the 


shore, raised the alarm. 


about 


Moplahs surrounded the factory and stormed it. Correa, the 
evil genius who planned and carried out the midnight robbery, 
was killed with fifty of his men ; five priests and twenty soldiers 
escaped to the ships ; and a few were taken prisoners ’ . 

Next day, the 17th of December, Cabral sent a messenger 
to the Zamorin to accuse the Moors of violence and murder, and 
demand compensation. The Moors also appealed to him. He 
promised to enquire ; and, in the meanwhile, to protect the 
factory and the captives Irom further outbursts of mob fury 
placed them in the custody of his officers. 

Cabral could not understand the motives that actuated the 
Zumorin. Like Vasco da Gama he interpreted what was real- 
ly done for protection as punishment, and seized ten large ships 
that were lying in the harbour. Six hundred Moors were slain 
in the melee and three elephants, found in one of the ships, 
were killed and salted for the return voyage. Then he bombarded 
the city and iotlicted much destruction. The reply from the 


town was weak and ineffective, 
to the shore”, savs Castaneda, ‘ 


The natives brought down 
ib small pieces of ordnance 


as they possessed, which they fired off against us, but without 


^ Strange to say, the two children of Correa were enjoy- 
ing a peaceful sleep all this while with the children of the 
friendly Muhammadan, Koya Pakki, in bis harem. 
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being able to do us any injury ; whereas not a shot of ours 
missed taking effect, either among the multitude of our ene- 
mies who flocked to the shore or on the buildings of the city, 
both the houses of their inhabitants and the temples of their 
deities receiving incredible damage”. Part of the palace was 
destroyed, and a Kaymal, who was standing near the Zamorin 
in the palace, was killed by a ball. To produce an impression 

on the natives Cabral set fire at night to the ten ships he had 
seized in the morning and sent them against the shore. Then 
he proceeded to Pantalayini, whence he sailed for Cochin, 
which he reached on the 24th of December. 


During his short slay at Calicut Cabral had been able to 
obtain some knowledge of the political conditions of Kerala. 
He was informed of the secret disaffection of the Cochin Rajah, 
Unni Goda Varma, who was fretting under the galling yoke 
of the Zamorin. Hence he proceeded to Cochin. In his hatted 
for the Zamorin, the Cochin najali received his enemies with 
open arms. Cabral promised on behalf of his master 
not only to make him independent but install him at Calicut- 
Unni Goda Varma, on his part, gave them a factory with 
Nayars to guard it Thus were sown the seeds of a revolution 
in Kerala, which arrested the progress of the Zamorin, and 
subjected the R,ajah of Cochin to three centuries of dependence 
upon a foreign power, more abject and humiliating than what 

he bad sought to rid himself of. 


The Zamorin sent a fleet cf 80 ships to chase Cabral out 


of Cochin. 


It was sighted on the 9th of January 1501. 


The 


Portuguese captain did not like to risk the cargo he had collect- 
ed with so much trouble. That very night, extinguishing all 
his lights, he stole away from Cochin like a thief. In his haste, 
which ratlier looked like cowardice, he forgot to send on shore 
the Nayar hostages who were in his ship, and take on board his 
own men, about thirty in number, including Duarte Barbosa, 
whom he had placed in the factory. 
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On the way he touched at Cannanore on the 15tb of 
January. The Kolattiri, still nursing his auger for the losses 
inflicted on him by the Zamorin, thought this a good opportun- 
ity to pay off old scores and made a treaty with Cabral. ^ 

“The voyage of Pedro A.lvarez Cabral”, says Whiteway, ^ 

‘‘is very importaut because, through the incapacity and inepti- 
tude of its commander, the breach with the Samuri became 
irreparable, and because the discovery of Cochin entirely alter- 
ed the policy of the Portuguese. The Cochin harbour was far 
superior to the open roadstead of Calicut, and the magnificent 
inland communications it had with the pepper country were 
unlike anything obtaining at its rival. Calicut owed its im- 
portance partly to the ability of its rulers, but mainly to the 


assistance they received from the Muhammadan traders that 
frequented it. By adopting Cochin, therefore, the Portuguese 
were certain of having the chief on their side, as he could look 
to them only to support his position.” 


^ Whiteway, The Bise of Portuguese Power in Indiat 

p. 80. 
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CHAPTER iX 


THE BEGINNING OP THE WAE WITH COCHIN 


The experience of Cabral convinced Dom Manuel of the 
necessity of sending a large fleet to India if the grandiose title 
which he had assumed should remain more than an empty 
phrase. His council was sharply divided on this question. At 
last, the profits expected from the spice trade and the hope of 

propagating the Catholic faith prevailed against all considera- 
tions of danger, and it was resolved to maintain the Indian 
connexion. A large squadron consisting of 20 ships w, is des- 
patched to India on the 3rd of March 1602 under the command 
of Vasco da Gama. 


The role of da Gama now was not that of a messenger, aS 
it had been in bis first voyage, but of an avenger. Off Canna- 
nore, on the 1st of October, he came upon a ship returning from 
Mecca, having 300 pilgrims on board. It belonged to 8aha- 

bantra Koya’s brother, whom da Gama regarded as the worst 


of his nation at Calicut. The wealth 


board 


18 


for the grand mercy of being 


enemy 

said would have sufficed to ransom every Christian slave in 
the kingdom of Fez and even then leave a handsome balance. 
The passengers offered all this 
landed anywhere on the coast with their bare skin. Jovar 
Pakki, the ambassador sent to the Zamorin by the Sultan of 
Egypt, promised spices to load all his twenty ships in twenty 
days with the perpetual friendship of the Zamorin to boot. But 
da Gama was unmoved. His mission was not spices but 
revenge. He removed all the merchandise of the Moorish 

its 

passengers under the hatches, set fire to it. ‘‘The Muham- 
madans however extinguished the conilagration, collected the 
very few arms that were left, prepared to sell their lives dearly, 
and beat off the boats sent to rekindle the llames. Vasco da 
Gama, says Lopes, looked on through his port-hole, and saw the 


Vessel to bis own, and after dismantliog it and confining 


^ Jayne, VaSco da Gama and hts successors, p. 65. 
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wofneu bringing up their gold and jewels and holding up 
their babies to beg for mercy, but there was no mercy”. The 
Portuguese tried to board the vessel but they could not. For 
eight days and nights they fired into her with their bombards. 
As they were on the point of giving up the attack in despair a 
hunch-backed traitor set the ship once more on fire The 
anonymous author of the matter-of-fact Calcoen estimates the 

number of victims at 380 men, besides many women and chil- 
dren, and the loot at 12,000 ducats in cash and another 10,000 

in goods. ^ 

Then, concluding a treaty with the Rajah of Chirakkal, 
the Portuguese admiral proceeded to Calicut. The Zamorin, 
ignorant of the fiendish cruelty perpetrated by him on the way, 
sent him messages of peace and goodwill. But da Gama an- 
swered them by hanging the messengers like dogs. In this wise 
he arrived off Calicut on the 29th of October. 

The Zamorin again sent an envoy to da Gama, welcoming 
him to his capital and promising all help. He could not for a 
moment believe that the Portuguese captain had come to exact 
reparation for an aggression which had all been on their side. 
Da Gama had carried off his subjects without his permission ; 
Cabral had bombarded Calicut for a fancied wrong, and had 
done him a most irreparable injury by encouraging the Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. Not without reason was the Zamorin dumb- 
founded when da Gama came out with his terms. Every Moor 
and Moplah found in Calicut were to be banished- This was a 
condition which neither honour nor prudence would allow him 
to comply with. He could not banish five thousand families of 
Muhammadans who had come to Calicut, no one knows when, 
who had rendered yeoman service to his kingdom, whose trade 
had filled his treasury, against whom he bad not a single com- 

^ Whiteway, The Bise of Portuguese Power in India, 
Pp. 9i_92. 

^ Jayne, Vasio da Gama and his suoeestors, p. 66. 


plaint. Pradence also counselled in the same direction. The con- 
duct of both da Gama and Cabral proved that what he had at 
first considered as their peculiar weakness was a deeply rooted 
national trait. They had been arrogant and avaricious, fickle 
and faithless, and ready to declare war at the least opposition 
to their wishes. It was better to have them as foes than 
as allies. For three days messengers went to and fro. 
At last, tired of the delay, da Gama sent a twenty-four hours’ 
ultimatum, detaining at the same time the Zamorin’s envoy 

and the fifty or sixty fishermen who had come to sell pro- 
visions. 


themselves 


ough the night the Nayars and the Moplahs exerted 
in strengthening the defences of the city. Pits were 
dug in the beach; stakes were driven into the sea to prevent the 

approach of boats; barricades were erected at the most vulner- 
able points in the streets; to the six guns in the jetty two more 

were added, and all of them trained on the Potuguese ships, ready 
for action. 

On the 2nd of November, exactly at noon, when the ulti- 
matum expired, da Gama opened fire. He did not make any 
attempt to land; his object was not to capture the city, which he 
knew was impossible with the small number of soldiers he had 
at bis command, but to destroy it- The guns in the city made 
a terrific noise but little impression on the enemy; a ball or two 
perhaps fell on the Portuguese ships. Their fire, on the other 
hand, was well-directed and vigorous. The thatched huts of the 
Mukkuvas on the shore were burnt, and a number of go-downs 
in the bazaar were damaged. Unfortunately, a fleet of twenty 
four ships arrived at this time with rice from Mangalore, and 

eized all their crew, numbering about 800. Then 
followed an act resembling that of a fiend rather than of a hum- 
an being. He “ordered his men to cut off their hands, ears 
and noses, and a Brahmin, who had gone to him disguised as a 
friar, was also similarly treated. This done, their feet were tied 


da 
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together, and in order to prevent them from untying the cords 
with their teeth, he ordered hia men to strike them on their 
mouths with their staves and knock their teeth down their 
throats. They were then put on board, heaped one upon the 
top of the other, and covered with mats and dry leaves; the 
sails were then set for the shore and the vessel set on fire. The 
friar, with all the hands and the ears that had been cut off, was 
sent on shore by himself in a small vessel, which was not fired, 
with a palm leaf letter to the king, telling him to have a curry 
made to eat of what hia friar brought him”. ^ 


Leaving Sodre with six ships to blockade Calicut and cut off 
its supplies by sea* da Gama set sail for Cochin. There he for- 
ced a treaty upon the helpless Rajah, securing the monopoly of 


its foreign trade 


to his country, with the right to 


establish factories wheresoever his 


king and hia officers 


liked 


Then he proceeded to refit his ships and load them for his re- 
turn voyage. 


The 


inhuman 


cruelty 


of 


da Gama 


convinced 


the Zamorin that peace 


was 


neither 


possible 


with 


hia 


nation. Had Dora 


desirable nor 
Manuel sent 


some of the beat statesmen of his court to handle the deli- 
cate negotiations with the princes of the country his ships 
touched at, instead of entrusting them to such rough soldiers and 
sailors as da Gama and Cabral, the subsequent history of Kerala 
would have been altered. What the Zamorin desired was not 
so much the friendship of the Moors as the prosperity of his 
kingdom. They held the foremost place in his empire, because 
they bought the products of the country, and thus brought gold 
and silver to himself and his people. In his relations with da 
Gama and Cabral he had shown himself willing to enter into an 
alliance witn them, even though it might cause some heart- 
burning to the Moors. 1 he Portuguese had only to be a littla 
upright and conciliating, and they could command the Zamo- 


^ Danvers, The P9rtugucse in India, Vol. 1, p. 85. 
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rio’s favour as well as the Moors. In course of time they 
might even oust their hated rivals. For the Zamorin was deeply 
interested in navy and artillery, and wanted to raise them to the 
level of those of the most advanced countries in the world. 
He would have gladly taken the Portuguese captains and sol- 
diers into his service, as Krishna Deva Raya did at Vijayanagar , 
and transformed his Nayars, with their wonderful national 
genius for assimilating new ideas and methods, into one of the 
finest armies in southern India. But this was not to be. The 

Portuguese had carried off his subjects, plundered and burnt 
their ships, bombarded his capital, and encouraged the Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. Da Gama had “tortured messengers”, says Day^, 
“executed ambassadors, and his deeds are a blot in the annals of 
a Christian nation and a disgrace to the name of humanity, over 
which it would be well could a veil be drawn”. The Zamorin 
determined to expel them from Cochin and “expend his whole 
kingdom if necessary”. 

The war with the Portuguese, however, could not be con- 
fined to the sea. It would involve operations on land also. For 
in the course of two years the Portuguese had become one of 
the powers of Kerala. Unni Goda Varma of Cochin had, in his 
hatred for his suzeraioi allowed himself to be manoeuvered into 
an unenviable predicament. In extending his hand to Cabra ^ 
he had placed himself in an impossible situation. By accepting 
the offer of the crown of Calicut he had incurred the implacable 
hostility of the Zamorin. He could not abandon the Portuguese 
alliance lest he should be consumed by the Zamorin’s wrath. 
Da Gama saw the fatal weakness of his position and exploited it 
to his country’s advantage. By the treaty he forced upon him 
Cochin became virtually a Portuguese dependency. 

Fully aware of the losses and miseries which war would 
bring in its train, the Zamorin tried diplomacy. Clever and able 
Brahmins were sent to Unni Goda Varma to describe to him 

^ Day, The Land of the Perumals, p. 86. 
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the various deeds of hostility and barbarity perpetrated by his 
Portuguese allies at Calicut and elsewhere iu bis empire, and to 
request him to renounce bis 'connexion with them. They were 
to represent to him that they bad no permanent interest in the 
country. They employed him as a tool for their own purpose- 
At a pinch they might take to their ships and bolt, leaving him 
In the lurch; or being traders they might discard him whenever 
a more advantageous alliance offered itself. If the Kajah would 
acknowledge his mistake and return once more to his alleg- 
iance, as duty, honour and interest dictated, he would be 


grauiLci absolute forgiveness for the past and ungrudging friend- 
ship for the future. But in an evil moment for Kerala the 


Cochin Rajah turned a deaf ear to all these counsels ; and he 


retorted in indignant terms that he would not be guilty of such 
a cowardly and dastardly act as to surrender his new friends 
and break his plighted word with them ^ 

The Brahmins had also instructions to spy out the strength 
and Weakness of the enemy. Talappana was the cleverest 
among ilu ra. He knew how to disarm the suspicion of the 
Portuguese. He represented to them that he had a great ad- 
miration for the religion of Christ, and he was willing to accept 
it and accompany them to Burope. Nothing pleased 
them so much as this offer. For he was a Brahmin, 
and bis conversion would be no mean achievement 
for their religion. They therefore invited him to their ships 
to teach him the rudiments of their faith. Gradually he warm- 
ed himself into their confidence, and at last even da Gama 
himself asked him to come to his ship. 


For the nonce the Naraputiri overreached himself. In- 
stead of being content with what he had achieved and with- 
drawing as soon as he had accomplished his purpose, he went 



^ The Keralapalama, p. 35. 
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toda Gama’s ship with the fond expectation of crowning his 
mission by hoodwinking the captain himself. But the gods 
were jealous. Da Gama’s mind had already been prepared by 
Koya Pakki. He had secretly warned him against the vily 
Brahmin. And he must hare been not a little delighted to see 
him walk into his trap. The unsuspeeling Brahmin told him 
that be was the chief priest of the Zamorin, and he would, if 
the captain desired, settle the terras of a lasting friendship with 
the king of Calicut. The captain listened to all these with an 
inward glee, and when the Naraputiii had finished his tale at 
once ordered him to be tied to a mast and tortured by holding 
red-hot embers under his shins. In his agony he confessed 
himself to be a spy. His lips and ears were cut off, and with 
a pair of dog’s ears sewn to his head, he was sent back to 

Calicut. ' 

Diplomacy having failed, the Zamorin prepared for war 
with Cochin. Da Gama did not like to stay and defend his 
ally ; he wanted to leave the M alabar coast as soon 


as 


possible 


with 


his 


cargo. 


The 


Cochin 


Kajah 


begged him to remain in the country and protect him 

against the Zamorin. Unni Goda Varma described to him all 
that had taken place between him and the Calicut envoys. The 

Zamorin had peremptorily asked him to choose between his 
friendship and that of the Portuguese. He bad replied that 
what diplomacy could not obtain from him threats could not 
induce him to yield. Therefore, immediately after his depar- 
ture, said the Bajah, the Zamorin would iuvade his kingdom. 
The Cochin Nayars however could not be trusted ; they might 


iVloplahs 


the enemy. He 


assured the captain that it was not fear that prompted him to 
say all these; he would do ail that lay in his power for the 
safely of the Portuguese factors. Even the loss of his kingdom 
was a trifle compared to any harm that might befall his guests, 


^ Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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But da Gama’s mind had already been made up. He Was not 
only cruel but also selfish and ungrateful. Leaving Sodre with 
six ships to cruise off the Malabar coast, be left Cochin, on 
the 9th of December, leaving the Rajah to his fate^. 

A fleet of twenty-nine large ships under Koja Kasim and 
Kojaraber waited at Pantalayini to intercept him in his home- 
ward voyage. He sighted them next day, bat knew better than 
to risk a battle. Ordering Sodre to grapple with them, he escap- 
ed to Cannauore under cover of their engagement, and thence 
sailed away to Portugal. 


The Zaraorin had already assembled 50,000 Nayars at 
Ponnani. Before this vast army was set in motion ha made 
yet another attempt to avert the war. He hoped that the depart- 
ure of da Gama would open the eyes of the Cochin Rajah and 
make him more conciliatory. He asked him to surrender the 
Portuguese factors, or if his honour forbade it at least to send 
them out of Cochin. Public opinion at Cochin supported the 
Calicut king. “The Portuguese were aliens by birth and 
arrogant in their behaviour”, said the Cochin nobles, “the Rajah 
had better surrender them to the Zamorin.” But Unni Goda 


Varma rejected all their counsels, and grimly 


waited for the 


bursting of the storm. 


When the Rajah’s defiant reply was received the Zamorin 
summoned hi^ chief feudatories to a council, and described to 
them the many injuries the Portuguese bad inflicted upon him 

and his kingdom. He contrasted their conduct with that of 
the Moors. Thanks to the settlement of the latter Calicut had be- 
come the most flourishing city in India But ever since the 
Portuguese came there was nothing but loss and disaster. The 


^ The Keralopalama, p- 35. 
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Cochin Rajah had allied himself with them, and they had 
encouraged him in his treason. Not a moment was to be lost 
in punishing the rebel and expelling the aliens. The nobles all 
expressed their assent, and the Alur Kanikal was ordered to 
name the auspicious day for the commencement of the 
enterprise. 

On the appointed day the Zamoiin started from 
Ponnani at the head of his army, while the fleet, 
manned by the Moplahs, set sail for Cochin to blockade it. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE INVASION OF COOHIN 


March 


the Calicut ships entered the Cochin backwater. On the 2od of 
April he tried to cross the river; but it was not successful. The 
second attempt made the next day had no better result. The 
third attempt on the following day was equally futile. 


about 


famine in the city. The Calicut spies wers also busy inducing 
the merchants to withhold supplies from the market. It was 
suspected that some of the Cochin officers, notably the Pay- 
master of the Forces, were secretly receiving bribes from the 


Zamorin. Provisions could not be 


sent to Prince 


Narayanan, who was defending the ford at Idappalli. And con- 
sequently, his men began to desert him. Thinned in numbers, 
the Cochin Prince was not able to withstand the enemy. He 
crossed the river, and in the battle that took place Narayanan 
was killed with two of his nephews. ^ 

Cochin was filled with consternation. The populace 
clamoured with one voice for the abandonment or the death of 
the Portuguese, who had been the cause of all these misfortunes. 
But Unni Goda Varma remained firm, whereupon began a 
general exodus from the city. 

The Zamorin advanced to Cochin. A terrible battle took 
place under the walls of the palace; the Cochin Rajah was 
Wounded and at last defeated. And he retired to Vaipin with 


^ Thereupon, as required by custom, the Cochin Chavera, 
about two hundred in number, started for Calicut on their 
averting mission. It is said that they carried on their mur- 

fleroua work, killing and being killed, for five years, till the last 
of them perished very near Calicut. (Whiteway, The Rise uy 

'Portuguese Power in India, pp. 95 — 96.) 


m 


his family and European allies. The- Zamorin could not molesj. 

him there; for it lay within the jurisdiction of the temple of 
Elamkunnapula, and even the Zamorin dared not violate a tem- 
ple sanctuary. ^ 

He made yet another attempt for peace. He offered to re- 
store Cochin if Unrli Goda Yarn a would give up the Pertuguese. 
But with rare good faith the Cochin Rajah refused to aban- 
don them, and the Zamorin had no other alternative than to 
continue the war. But as the season was far advanced and the 
monsoon had begun, active operations were not possible. 
Blockading Yaipin and leaving a garrison at Cochin, the Zamo. 
rin returned to Cranganore with the intention of resuming the 
campaign after the rains. Before he left Cochin he caused the 

holy coronation stone to be removed to Idappalli 

The Hindus and the Muslims greeted the triumphant re- 
turn of their king with feasts and festivals. Special worships 
and prayers were conducted throughout the temples and mos- 
ques of the land. And obsequious astrologers predicted hia 

speedy conquest of Kerala. 



^ See page 48 supra, 

^ Barros gives the following confused account of this 
stone; — The Chis (Cheras ?), who were formerly lords of all 
the Malabar coast, reduced the whole land into two provinces 
under two heads, one with all the temporal power with the 
title of Samoodri and the other with all the spiritual jurisdiction 


with the title of “Chief Bramene” 


whose heaclciuarters the 


Chis located in Cochin, having it for an established custom that 
all the emperors of Malabar should go and procure the inves- 
titure of the empire from the hands of the “Chief Bramene of 

Cochin, and for this was placed in that town of Cochin a stone 
with the obligation that the emperors should be crowned on it^- 
This ceremony was in use for many years when the king of 
Calicut ... destroyed the land of Cochin on account of the 
friendship it enjoyed from the Portuguese, took away the stone 
and placed it in Repelim”, (Barros, Th& DeQa,dc(,s, Book V, 

Chap. XVfll) 
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But the Zaraorio was far too wise to trust himself exclu- 
sively to prayers and predietious. He knew that the Portu- 
guese would return, and then there would be war in dead earnest. 
The bombardment of Calicut by Cabral and da Gama had 
taught him where his weakness lay. He was woefully deficient 
in artillery. Among those who deserted from Cochin after the 
death of Prince Narayanan were two Italian lapidaries, named 
Maria and Antonio. He took them into his service, and made 
them marry Moplah women that they might be tempted to stay 
at Calicut. With their help more than 400 guns were cast, and 
the Moplahs were taught how to fire them. 

The blockade of Vaipin was not complete. Though 
the surrounding lands were ravaged and the Moplahs guarded 

V 

the water-ways, loyalty and devotion found means to succour 
the besieged. Paliyat Acchau kept his master and his small 
band of faithful followers supplied with provisions. At last, on 
the 2nd ol September, a Portuguese squadron under Francisco 
Albuquerque appeared off Vaipin- Next day, the Calicut garri- 
son withdrew from Cochin, and its Rajah returned to his capital. 
Some days later, Affonso and Saldauah came with two more 
squadrons. For the greater security of the factors they re- 
solved to erect a fortress. In his gratitude Uuni Goda Varma 
was glad to do anything his Portuguese friends desired. They 
were asked to select the spot, and on the 26th of September 
the foundation stone of the first Portuguese fort on Indian soil 
was laid. The Rajah assisted them with men and materials, and 
thus unwittingly helped them to lighten their grip on his 
throat* Sindbad was more fortunate with the old mao on his 
shoulders than the Cochin Rajah with the Portuguese fort in 
his capital. 


The Portuguese came earlier than the Zamorin had expect- 
ed. He was busy with his preparations for the new campaign 
when they arrived. As he was not ready to expel them from 
Cochin by force he thought of making them leave the city by 
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boycott 


other towns 


for obtaining a cargo. The Portuguese tried to break through 
it by plundering Kumbalam, Cheruvaippu and Idappalli. But 
what was got in this way sufficed to load only one ship. 

With a shrewdness and grasp of realities characteristic of 
a merchant, the Portuguese leader, Francisco, resolved to open 


small in ex- 


negotiations with the Zamorin. With a kingdom 
tent and torn by discontent Francisco saw that the Cochin 
Rajah could not provide him with what they wanted. Cochin was 
valuable only as a base of operations. With the perpetual 
harassment of the Calicut fleet, with the Zamorin invading the 


Moors 


on a vigorous 


propaganda among the merchants in the interior, it was clear 
that Cochin could not deliver the goods — which was the pri- 
mary object of their annual voyages, by which the success of 
the expedition was gauged. Fjnvoys were therefore sent to the 
Zamorin for arranging the terms of a settlement. He agreed 
to suspend hostilities and deliver 900 candies of pepper at 
Cranganore, so that the Portuguese might leave Cochin and he 
might carry on his campaign against its Rajah . 

The Fjralpad was sent to Cranganore to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the delivery of pepper. But in the 

meanwhile, Affonso had made a treaty with the Rajah of Quilon 
and secured a lading for the ships. The peace with the Zamo- 
rin did not now have the same value as it had when it was 
made. On the pretext that the consignment was long over- 


Moplah 


pepper to 


Cranganore and killed six of its crew. The Zamorin asked for 
an explanation ; but nothing was offered. And the indignant 
king became more than ever determined to oust them from 
Cochin. ^ 

The preparations for the campaign were on a grand scale. 
All the chief feudatories of the Zamorin accompanied him at 
the head of their followers. The Rajah of Kottayam with his 

^ The Keralapalama, p. 48. 
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18,000, Kakkad Kantan Nampati with hia 12,000, the Rajah of 
Bettet with his 4,000, and Kuruva Koil with his 3,000 marched 
with him. Among the lesser chieftains were Patinhattedam 
or the Rajah of Cranganore, Tdappalli Narapiyatiri, Pappu Kovij 
of Chaliyam, Venganad Nampiyatri, Vannalasseri Nampati, 
Parappu Kovil of Parappanangadi, and Mangat Kaymal, who 


broQght in all 12,000 Nayars with them In addition to this 


huge army, equipped in the traditional fashion with sword and 


shield, there were the big guns forged by the Italians. 


The fleet consisted of 160 paraos, each carrying two guns 
and other engines devised by Antonio and Maria. Twenty 
parnoft, tied together by chains, were sent in advance of the 
main fleet to sweep the enemy- The sides of the ships were 
protected against cannon balls by sacks filled with cotton. 

News of every plan and movement at Calicut reached 
Cochin through Koya Pakki and the Portuguese captives, Rod- 
rigo and Raynal, who had fallen in the hands of the Moplahs 
during their assault on the Portuguese factory at Calicut in 
1500 Secret and speedy movements and surprise and night 
attacks were fundamentally opposed to the principles of Nayar 
strategy. It was their proud hoast that they never attacked 
without giving notice. And they advanced to the attack not at 
the right moment decided upon by the leader but at the auspi- 
cious hour discovered by the astrologer. Affonso Albuquerque 
wanted to stay and fight the grand array of invasion. But his 
soldiers were not so bold, and they importuned him to return 
A few, numbering a hundred and fifty, half of whom were 
sick, volunteered to remain under Pacheco. Leaving them 

with five vessels to defend the fort, Affonso left Cochin on 
the 3Jst of January, 1504. 


The Zamorin’s plan was to cross the backwater at Kum- 
balam, and proceeding through Pallurutti, turn the Portuguese 

1 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

^ See page 169 supta. 
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fort from the south. Ou Friday, the 26th of March, he reach- 
ed Tdappalli. 

Pacheco showed rare skill and ability in meeting the crisis. 
The Muslims in the city were terrorised into silent obedience. 

Their leaders were seized and imprisoned. Israiil Marakkar, 
the leading wholesale dealer in rice, was cruelly tortured, the 
hairs on his face l)eing pulled out one by one. Orders were 
issued forbidding the export of rice. No one was allowed to 
leave the city, lest news should leak out. 

The defence of the city aud the fort was entrusted to a 
picked force cf 35 Europeans and 4,500 Nayars led by the 
Kajah himself. The largest of the five ships which Affonsohad 
left behind him was amply provided with ammunition, and 
it cruised off the town to prevent any attempt by sea With the 
other four ships and 111 Europeans, assisted by 5,000 Nayars 
under Kantackoru and Perumkoru, Pacheco guarded the Kura- 
balara ford. He connected three of his vessels by chains and 
stationed them in the middle of the stream to block its passage. 

On Saturday, the 17th of March, the Zamorin arrived at 
Kumbalam and informed Pacheco of hi= intention to attack 
him the next day. In preparation for it a battery or sconce was 
erected opposite to where Pacheco to( k his stand, and on that 
five big guns were placed under the Italians. 

At sunrise, the Calicut army advanced and the Calicut fleet 
entered the backwater. “A fierce engagement ensued, and after 
a stout resistance by the Portuguese for some hours, a shot 
from a heavy guu broke the chain that connected the paraos 
and caused four of them to retreat ; others were forced to 
retire, whereupon the attack from that quarter began to flag”^ 
The channel was too narrow to allow free aud easy movement 
to the Calicut armada. “The boats of the enemy’’, says Cisti- 
neda “were very numerous and without order, they hindered 

^ Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol, I, pp. 106-107. 

^ Castaneda, The History of the Conquest of Indian 

p. 480. 
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each other, and our fire did prodigious execution among them, 
Beveral of their paracs being torn to pieces and great numbers 
being killed or wounded, without any hurt on our side.” Under 
cover of this engagement the Nayars tried to force the passage 
of the ford. But they were mowed down by the Portuguese 
guns and were compelled to fall back. 

If the Zamorin had renewed his attack the next day he 
might have been more successful. For, though none of the 
Portuguese vessels had been sunk, they bad been virtually put 
out of action But the Zamorin waited a week for reinforcements 
to join him. This gave time to Pacheco to repair and refit his 
vessels, while at the same time Mangat Kaymal changed aides 

and joined the Cochin Rajah. 

On the 26th of March the Nayars again advanced. To 
divert the enemy and lessen their resistance at the ford a 
squadron of seventy ships was sent against Cochin. Pacheco 
hurried to the rescue of his comrades in the city. In his absence 
the Zamorin delivered bis attack. He had almost won, the 
Portuguese ships left to guard the channel were riddled with 
holes and surrounded by the Moplah fleet— when Pacheco re- 
turned and retrieved the fortunes of the day. The Calicut 
fleet withdrew, after having lost 79 ships and 290 men. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the Zamorin made another attempt 
against Pacheco; it also failed. 

Thereupon he changed his tactics. He resolved to send a 
part of bis forces a little way up the river to Valanharu or Pa- 
nangad. Pacheco’s resources were now pot to the most severe 
test. He made this ford impassable by driving sharp stakes in- 
to the soft mud at the bottom. This by its( If would have been 
of little avail but for the assistance he received from the topo- 
graphy of the place. Pacheco saw that a simultaneous attack 
through Kumbalam and Panangad was impossible on account of 
the state of the water. Panangad could be crossed only at low 
Water and Kumbalam at high water. He made the fullest use 
of this discovery. With his main defence concentrated at Kum- 
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balam, he would proceed to Panangad at ebb tide to assist those 
posted to defend it. When the tide turned the Zamorin’s Nayars 
would retire, and Pacheco would return to Kumhalam to naeet 

the onset of the enemy’s ships. 

In the rains, again, Pacheco found an unexpected ally. 
With the beginning of the monsoon disease broke out in the 
Zamorin’s camp. And large numbers died of fever or cholera. 

Yet the Zamorin held firmly on, and made four determined 
attempts, each one more fierce than its predecessor. The last 
was the boldest and most elaborate in design. Panangad was 
to be attacked when the tide began to ejab. Advantage was to 
be taken of the current to destroy Pacheco’s tleet at Kumhalam 
and prevent him from going to the assistance of bis men higher 


up the river. Then at high water the fleet was to transport the 
main army to Pallurutti. 

Eight huge wooden towers were constructed at the sug- 
gestion of Khoja Ali of Idapalli at a place betwcf^n the two 
fords and filled with inflammable material. When the Nayars 
advanced at break of day to attack the Portuguese at Panangad 

these towers were set on fire ; and with the outflowing current 
they floated down to Kumhalam. But Pacheco was already 
prepared for the emergency. He had placed wooden booms, 
covered with iron and tin sheets to render them fire-proof, at a 
short distance higher up from the prows of his ships. They 
arrested the progress of the burning castles, and the heavy 

cannonade from the ships brought them down one after an- 
other. At the same time the attempt made by land was re- 
pulsed. 


No further attack was made. The monsoon having set in 
with ail its fury, the Zamorin suspended operations and return- 
ed to his kingdom in July with the intention of recommencing 
the campaign after the rains. 


In September Lopo Soares came from Portugal with 14 
ships. Negotiations were opened through Koya Pakki and the 
Portuguese captives. But the Zamorin could not make up his 
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mind to surrender the Italians. So they broke down, and Soares 
bombarded Calicut for two days, after which he tailed to 
Cochin. 

There Pacheco informed him of the preparations made by 
the Zamorin for the coming campaign. A huge army was as- 
sembled at Chetwai under the Era] pad, and a fleet of eighty 
ships was collected at Cranganore under Mayimani Marakkar 
to transport this army of invasion to Palliport. One night, 
Pacheco and Soares made a surprise attack on this fleet- Mayi- 
mani Marakkar was killed with two of his sons, and his ships 
were either destroyed or dispersed 

’ The Keralapaluma, p. 63. 
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CHAFTEB XII 


THE PORTUGUESE WAR : THE FIRST STAGE 


It was the superiority of the Portuguese on the sea that 
proved the salvation of Cochin. So long as they controlled 
the narrow backwater that served as a moat the Zaraorin was 


powerless against the city. He therefore resolved to attack 
them in their own element. Ue gave orders for the construct- 
ion of better and bigger ships, and took into his service Por- 
tuguese deserters, causing them to teach the secrets of their 


art to the native craftsmen. 


At the same time he sent ambassadors to the Sultans of 
B^gypt. Persia and Guzerat. The Moors had already directed 
their attention to the Portuguese menace in the Indian Ocean- 
The Sultan of Egypt threatened to stop the Christian pilgrim 
traffic to Jerusalem if the Portuguese molested the Moorish 
traders, and even began to construct a ileet to expel them 
from the east and make it safe for the Muslims. 

The king of Portugal in consequence adopted a more 
vigorous policy to meet these new developments. He abandon- 
ed the system of annual separate voyages, which exposed his 
factors to the danger of an attack from the Zamorin in the 
interval between the departure of one fleet and the arrival of 
another. He resolved to erect fortresses at Anjediva, Canna- 
nore and Cochin, an d keep a permanent establishment in India. 
So he sent Almeida in 1506 as his Viceroy for three years. 


Erecting a fortress on the way at Anjediva, he came to 
Cannanore on October 22. Duarte Barbosa, the factor of the 
place, inforined him that the Rajah could not protect them 
against the Moors, a fortress was therefore absolutely necessary 
for their safety, and be had already pursuaded the Rajah to 
grant them a site for the purpose at the head of the bay. Pleas* 

ed with Barbosa’s wisdom aud foresight, the Viceroy at once 
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ordered the construction of a fortress, which was built in fit^e 
days and named Fort Angelo. Then he left for Cochin which 
he reached on the 31st. ^ 

When the Zamorin heard of these events he lost no time 
in preparing for a war against the Rajah of Chirakkal* who had 
so readily given his permission to erect a fort in hia kingdom. 
At last, in March 1506, everything was ready for an attack by 
land and sea. But, through an Italian, named L/udovie Var- 
thema, who was living at Calicut at this time disguised as a 
Muslim fakir^, Almeida was able to know everything that was 
being done by the Zamorin. So he ordered his son, Lorenzo* 
to proceed to Cannanore for the assistance of its garrison. 

On March 16, the Zamorin’s fleet was seen bearing down 
on Cannanore like a forest of masts. It consisted of two hun- 
dred large vessels collected from Ponnani, Calieuti Kappat, Pan- 
talayini and Dharmapattanam. Among the soldiers on board 
were a number of Turks in glittering red robes. As against 
this seemingly formidable fleet, Lorenzo had only 1 1 ships. 
But his superiority in artillery decided the battle. Individual 
valour and recklessness were of no avail against equipment 

and discipline. After two clays’ fighting the Calicut fleet 
Was scattered. ^ 


But the Zamorin did not give up his project. Circumstan- 
ces favoured him. A change of succession brought to the 
musnad at Chirakkal a prince more disposed to be friendly to 


Europe 


The heavens also seemed 


to foretell a speedy victory. A grand eclipse of the sun, mark- 
ed by the fall of meteors and shooting stars, at the beginning of 

was intrepreted by the servile astrologers of the 


io07 


court as a sign of the impending fall of the Portuguese. An 


^ The Keralapalama, pp. 71-72. 

^ The Itinerary of Ludovic Varthema, p. 94, 

* The Keralapalama, p. 85, 

* Ibid., p. 87. 
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act of atrocious cruelty perpetrated by them gave the 

Chirakkal prince sufficient cause for reversing the policy 
of his predecessor. 

Ever since 1604 the Portuguese had been insisting upon 

the Moorish ships obtaining passes from their commandants 

at Cochin and Canuanore. But these officers did not alwajs 
issue permits. As their language was not generally known to 
the Moors they souietiraes issued letters of condemnation, de- 
siring the first Portuguese captain to whom they might be 
shown to destroy the ship with everyone on board, ^ A Can- 
nanore ship was sunk in this way. To prevent discovery the 
Portuguese captain had the crew sewn up in sails and 
thrown overboard. But the corpses were washed upon the 
beach ; and one of the bodies was identified as that of the 
nephew of Mammali Marakkar, the merchant prince of Can- 
nanore, ^ He complained to the Kolattiri, who at once declar- 
ed war on the Portuguese, 

The Zamorin sent 24 guns and 60,000 men to assist the 
Chirakkal Rajah to besiege the fortress. The garrison was 
reduced to the greatest straits, being forced to subsist on cats, 
rats and lizards, A surprise attack proved abortive on account 
of the treachery of the Kolattiri’s nephew, who managed to 
inform the defenders in time. At last, on August 27, da 
Cunha arrived from Europe, and relieved the fort. Once more 
was demonstrated the ineffectiveness of landpower against an 
enemy who commanded the sea. 

Almeida now embarked on offensive operations against the 
Zamorin, whose naval base was Ponnani, Though the harbour 
was too shallow for the approach of the Portuguese ships and 

was protected by two fortresses on either side of the entrance 
with 40 guns and 7,000 men, Almeida resolved to attack the 


place for the sake of the effect it might create in the minds of 
friends and foes alike. On November 23, he appeared before it 

^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen,^. 90. 

2 The Keralapalama, pp. 86 — 98. 
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with 6,000 Europeans and a handful of Cochin Nayars. The 
religious feelings of the Moplahs were raised to the highest 
pitch by their priests. They swore to die as Sahids for their 
religion. Almeida and the Padres encouraged their men, who 
were rather frightened by the prayers and shouts of the enemy, 
by appealing to their crusading spirit. In the following morning 
Almeida landed. The fight was stubborn. Lorenzo was wounded. 
But the earth works were stormed, the guns captured, and the 
bazaar looted and burnt. The next day the Viceroy proceeded 
to Cannanore. ^ 

In 1508 the Moors were encouraged by the appearance of 
the Egyptian fleet, consisting of 12 ships, under the command 
of Mir Hussain. Lorenzo proceeded north to intercept it. 
The two fleets met off Chaul. The battle lasted two days. 
On the second day the Egyptians were reinforced by the Turks 
under Malik Ayaz, the Governor of Guzerat. Lorenzo thought 

it wise to withdraw. But his ships were caught in the stakes 
driven by the fisheimen into the muddy bottom of the sea. 

Unwilling or unable to escape in boats he perished with all his 
men under the well-directed fire of the Egyptians. Among 
the Portuguese about 140 were killed. The most prominent 
in the casuality list of the Moors was Mayiraama Marakkar, 
whom the Zamorin had sent as his ambassador to Egypt in 

1504 . 

This victory sent a thrill of joy through the Muhammadan 

world. It seemed at last the time was come for the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. The fame of Mayi^ 

mama, Mir Hussain, and Malik Ayaz spread far and wide, and 

their achievements were extolled in verse and song in every port 
and town. ^ 
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Nayars, he sailed for Diu, "where Mir Hussain had established 
his base, to avenge the death of his son and recover the command 
of the sea. 

The opposing fleets met on the 3rd of Febuary 1509- 
Though Mir Hussain had been reinforced by 300 foists from 
Calicut he was weakened by the desertion of Malik Ayaz. 

“The sea-fight which was to decide whether Egypt or 
Portugal should rule in Indian waters began about noon, and 
was long and stubbornly contested. On either side the tower- 
ing fore and after castles of the galleons and other great fight- 
ing craft broke into flame from a multitude of guns — sakers 
and culverins, hopes and cradles, serpents and camels, falcons 
and black eagles ; every piece had its generic title, and many 
were also baptized as the fancy of each gun-crew might dictate, 
often with the name of the master-gunner’s patron saint cr 
sweetheart. 

“The long-range artillerry-duel was only the prelude to 
more deadly work at close quarters. Favoured by a stern 
wind the Portuguese ships bore rapidly down on the Egypt- 
ians, until they were near enough for tli ? Malabar longbow- 

men stationed amidships and in the fighting tops to open fire : 

% 

few matchlocks had yet been imported from Europe. As the 
hostile vessels cavue to grips, each manoeuvred for an oppor- 
tunity to ram her adversary; and where these tactics failed 
grappling irons were flung, and boarding parties, armed with 
half-pikes and axes, leaped down from the bows and charged, 
some calling on Allah to smile the dogs of Christians, others 
shouting their invocation to St. Vincent of Lisbon cr St‘ 
Blaise, the guardian of mariners, whose festival it was. 

“When it became evident that Mir Hussain’s plan had 
miscarried, the foists ventured forth from the channel in the 
desperate hops of effecting a diversion. They were manned by 
warrior Nairs, who had donned all their caste-ornaments and 
dedicattcl ttiemselves to death, but courage availed nothing 
against aitillery, and their fragile craft were sunk in batches” 

^ Jayne, VasGO da Gama and his successors, pp. 75-76. 
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Mir Hussaio lied by land. Such of his ships aa 


.ped 


destruction during the battle were seized and plundered. 
Among the spoils, it is said, were many books in Italian, Slavo- 
nic, French, Spanish and German. And Almeida wreaked his 
vengeance for the death of his son by hanging the captives 
from the masts or blowing them up at the cannon’s mouth 

Almeida’s victory was decisive so far as the command of 
the sea was concerned. The whole coast lay exposed to their 
raida And Affonso Albuquerque, who succeeded Almeida in 
October, resolved to destroy Calicut itself. 

He had conceived this idea as early as 1503^. But, then 
he had neither the means nor the authority to do it. Now 
that he was the head of the empire in the east, he hastened to 
carry out his project. He invited the enemies of the Zamorin 
to join him in this grand enterprise. Timoja, however, declined 
to co-operate as Calicut was too far .away. The Cochin Rajah 
pleaded poverty as an excuse for not taking an active part. 
Nevertheless, Albuquerque pushed on with his scheme, and sent 
Brahmin spies to Calicut to foment discontent among the 
Zamorin’s subjects and report on the defences of the city. 

Within a fortnight the Brahmins returned with Koya 
Pakki. They told him that the Zamorin had gone to Chetwai, 
and his ministers inland to thehills^ ; Ihe defences of the city 
were weak; the jetty at Kallayi was defended by a stockade with 
six bombards; the beach was rendered dangerous for landing by 
pits dug to catch the unwary; but along the bank of the river 
stood the fishermen’s huts, where a lauding could be effected. 
The Governor then summoned his captains, and ^ ordered them 

to be ready with all their men to set out on the last day of 
Decern ber 


^ The heralapdlama, pp, 102 — 103. 

2 The Commentaries of Affonso Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 51. 
^ The Keralapalama, p. 107. 
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According to plan, the invading fleet, consisting of 20 ships, 
besides numerous paraos furnished by the Cochin Rajah, carry- 
ing 2,000 Europeans, set sail from Cochin on the Olst of De- 
cember, and anchored off Calicut on the 3rd of January, 1510. 
Koya Pakki accompanied them to act as their guide through the 
labyrinths of the city. Taking into account the condition of the 
coast and of the tides, they decided to land in front of the 
fishermen’s huts, where water was smoothest. Orders were 
issued by Marshal Coutinho, a cousin of Albuquerque, who, as 
senior officer in the navy, was in formal command of the expe- 
dition, to the effect that the soldiers were all to land at the same 
time and not to plunder or set fire to the city without his per- 
mission. 


Next morning, the Portuguese stepped out into the boats 
which Were to take them to the land. But the tide, which had 
begun to ebb, upset the plans that had been so carefully laid 
down. In spite ol the vigorous efforts of the oarsmen the boats 
could not reach the chosen point. No order or method could be 
observed, each party effecting its landing as best as it could. 
The marshal himself was carried down by the force of the cur- 
rent to where the sea broke roughly, 'and obliged to land on the 
sandy beach. Before he could come up with the main body 
Albuquerque had stormed the jetty. The more impetuous of 
those who landed first made for the stockade, led by an impulse 
to capture it. Albuquerque, who knew that man to man the 
Moplahs were superior to his men, rushed forward to lead them^ 
The bombards were captured and the Moplahs firiven into the 
city 


The marshal was none too pleas d with the success of his 
cousin, for he felt that he had robbed him of bis laurels. Not 

to be outdone by Albuquerque, Coutinho ordered an advance 
against the palace, though he was tired by the long march 
through the sandy shore under the sun growing hot every 
moment, himself overburdened with the weight of his own 
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arms. The irate marshal swore that he would destroy Calicut 
before he ate or drank anything. He took the place of honour 
leading the vanguard, while his cousin brought up the rear. 

Burning the Jumraa mosque, which stood at the entrance 
of the city, the Portuguese entered the bazaar. At the sight 
of a band of half-clad Nayars, accoutred in the usual fashion 
with sword and shield only, the marshal remarked that he 
would take the Zamorin’s palace with nothing but a cane in 
his hand and a skull cap on his head. 

With 200 Nayars who were then on duty the command- 
ant of the palace guard tried to oppose them at the gate. But 
they were overpowered, and Coutinho and his men entered the 
“courtyard which contained the houses”. The lure of plunder, 
in spite of all the orders that might be issued against it, proved 

too strong to be resisted. And the soldiers scattered to help 
themselves to whatever they could find. Overcome by fatigue, 
the marshal laid himself down to rest on a large block of 
stone and it is said that he even slept for two hours un- 
conscious of the danger that was fast coming upon him. 

While the soldiers were busy rummaging the rooms, a 
large body of Nayars entered the palace by the back-door. They 
attacked the Portuguese, dispersed about the palace in search of 
loot, and drove them back to the courtyard. The noise and 

tumult of battle roused the marshal from his slumber, and he 
tried to rally his men. To divert the attention of the Nayars he 
Bet fire to the palace. It did not, however, save him. The 
Nayars closed in on him, and a desperate fight ensued. 


Just then Albuquerque came up with the rearguard, and 
opened fire on the Nayars with the small field gun he had 


brought with him. But this was powerless to stop those who 


rushed on him. The contest was keen. Many were killed or 


wounded. At the same time the Nayars seemed to increase in 


’ The Commentaries of Affotiso Alhuquerqne,'Sfc\.ll,^. 70, 
* The Keralapalma, p. 109. 
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numbers every moment. Albuquerque’s eye took in the situation 
at a single glance ; it was impossible to retrieve the fortunes of 
the day or to save the marshal. To preserve the safety of the 
men under his command, be ordered them to retire to the 
ships by the most direct route. 

Every semblance of order was lost. The retreat became 


a rout. 


behind. From 


the shelter of the embankments and stockades the Nayars 
threw stones and band-darts on the fleeing crowd. Albuquer- 
que himself was wounded. “'J'c him”, writes his son “they 
gave a lance-thrust with a short lance from the top of the pali- 
sade in the left shoulder which made him fall down”. He had 
but a narrow escape, his flag-bearer and captain were killed. 
Even the advance of the reserve which he had wisely kept at 
the jetty could not inspire courage in the minds of the flying 
fugitives. Their one thought was to save their skin. “Our 
men”, says Albuqusrque “were so throughly beside them- 
selves that on reaching the beach they threw their arms and 
got into the water, intending to take refuge in the boats”. 

Meanwhile, in the palace, Coutinho and his men were cut 
down. Overwhelmed on all sides, they were like rats caught in 
a trap. The marshal died fighting. Those who were still 
scattered about the rooms, unaware of the fate that had over- 
come their comrades, were sought out and killed, while, many, 

cut off from the rest, perished in the flames which they them- 
selves had kindled. 


Next day, Albuquerque sailed for Cochin. According to 
the Portuguese accounts, the Nayars lost in killed over a thou- 
sand, including the Kutwal and the two nobles who died at the en- 
trance, while their own lo=s did not exceed eighty, including 
the marshal and ten or twelve of their principal men. ^ The 


^ The Commentaries of Affonso Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 70. 
^ Ibid., p. 71. 

^ Ibid., p. 72. 
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circumstances of the fight and the flight, however, bring the 
Muhamadan historian’s estimate nearer the truth. According 
to him, five hundred Portuguese were killed in fighting and a 

great number were drowned 


The discomfited Governor swore vengeance. 


As soon as 


he reached Cochin he sent an envoy to Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijaynagar ^ to solicit his help against the Zamorin Among 
the trophies were the standards of the marshal and the Gover- 
nor and nearly all the arms offensive as well as defensive of 
the vanquished. 

If the Zamorin had failed at Cochin in 1504, the Portu- 
guese were not now more successful at Calicut, If land-power 
without the co-operation of spa-power had been ineffective, 
sea-power without the support of land-power was equally futile. 
The combatants must change their tactics if any decisive results 
were to be achieved. And it was exactly what the Zamorin did. 
He was inferior to his enemies in organisation and artillery. 
But he had one advantage over them; his ships were lighter and 
faster, he controlled the entire coast-line from Pantalayini to 
Chetwaif and his seamen knew every creek and bay. Though 
the Portuguese might command the open sea they were power- 


^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, p, 98. 

^ Anagundi Krishna Rayar of the Keralolpatti. See page 
54 supra. 

3 The envoy was instructed to inform “him that its (of 
Calicut) palaces and the city itself had been all burnt, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword, and all its artillery captured, and 
that the Zamorin did not venture to succour the city, but kept 

himself aloof in the hill-country, which is over against Calicut 
and on the borders of his kingdom, until he' knew that we had 
withdrawn from the place.” {The Commentaries of Affonso 
AUmquerque, Vol. II, p. 75.) 

This may be taken as a fair specimen of how the Portugue- 
se manufactured history against the Zamorin. 
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less against tha country craft when once it had gained the 
shelter of some river-mouth. He therefore avoided pitched 
battles, and began a sort of guerilla warfare on the sea, which 
impeded their commerce and navigation. 


How effective this was we have the testimony of Albuquer- 
que himself to prove. “He had now,” says he i, “had 60 caturis 
made in his land, and as the ships of Cochin enter they sally 
out, endeavouring to capture them Calicut greatly oppressed us 
with them, because the factor of Cannanore did not dare to send 
coir or supplies in paqtieres and pjvaos to Cochin for fear of 

being captured. The Calicut men would watch on the mount- 
ain heights, and any atal iya or parao they see coming, they at 


once pounce upon ” 

He realised that with the limited resources at his com- 
mand and the new tactics employed by the Zamorin it was im- 
possible to reduce his power 'by open war or a blockade. “If 
your wish is to destroy it by stern war”, he wrote to his king^, 




it will require a fleet always in occupation on her, and the 
fleet of India is not so large that it can be divided into two 
squadrons.” Calicut could not be starved into surrender, “be- 
cause there is much rice in the land, Dharmapattanam and 
Cannanore will always supply it in large quantities, and this 
cannot be stopped except by stopping the navigation of Can- 
nanore. Moreover, when your vessels which sail round Calicut 
are small and furnished with few hands, they (the Calicut peo- 
ple) rise against them, and some are in the risk of being taken. 
When they escape this danger, they would withdraw outside 
They launch their ships into the sea and load them ; and your 
caravels and small vessels do not dare to send out their boats 
while they have a hundred paraos laden with merchandise 
around one ship and freight her in two hours, and with the 
right wind the ship goes the round of the sea, and yo ur vessels 


^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 81, 

^ Ibid., p. 82. 
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remain at anchor. One goes out of Pennani, another from 
Pandarini, some others from Cranganore and others from 
Chalea, while others depart from Dharmapattanam with safe- 
conducts issued from Cannanore. They have always done 
navigation and will continue unless you have those ports occu- 
pied with some very good ships and some rowing vessels to be 
close upon the shore.’’ 

The advantages of ending the war with the Zamorin 
and making peace with him were two-fold. It would weaken 
C iro and Venice ; it might also secure the exclusion of the 
Moors from its trade. “It is the hostility Calicut to us”, 
wrote he “that makes Venezia so confident of all things of 
India and put such trust in her former trade; and it is that 
which makes Cairo equip fleets trusling to eject your ships and 
men out of India. As long as Calicut continues in its present 
state, so long will Cairo and Venezia continue to foster their 
project. I do not see what advantage can accrue from the war 
of Calicut since you do not conquer it. I should state more ; 
il what you wish is to stop her commerce with Mecca you 

could better effect it by peace than by warfare ; 1 can also 

obtain all the ginger of Calicut and I will obstruct all their na- 
vigation with Mecca”, 


So he opened negotiations with the Zamorin in 1512. He 
came to Cranganore to see the Eralpad and arrange the preli- 
minaries of a peace. There were, however, many obstacles. The 
Moors were of course against it. The Zamorin’s mother and 
sister, who listened to the argments of Sahabantra Koya, were 
also on their side. The enemies of the Governor at the Cochin 
Settlement strove to prevent the conclusion of a treaty by 
stigating the Cochin Kajah to invade the Zamorin’s kingdom, so 
that Albuquerque also might be dragged into hostilities along with 


ID- 



^ Ihid.^ p. 85. 
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him. The Zamorin himself fell ill and died io August 1513, ^ 
His successor, who had met him at Crangauore, did not allow 
the Koya and his powerful allies at the palace to influence 

him. Albuquerque himself paid a visit to Calicut* And a treaty 
was at last concluded on December 24, 1513, 

Its terms were — 

(1) Coral, silb-stuffs, quicksilver, vermilion, copper, lead, 
saffron, alum and all other merchandise from Portugal should 
be sold only in the port and the Portuguese factory. 

(2) The Zamorin should supply the Portuguese with all 
the spices and drugs his land produced for the purpose of export 
at the Cochin price, except pepper which must be sold at the 
Cannanore price. At the same time, the Portuguese were to be 
allowed to buy ginger direct from the cultivator. 

(3) The Moors, however, should be allowed to load annual- 
ly four ships for Mecca and the Red sea. 

(4) The Portuguese should pay the usual duty on the 

goods they bought (including horses and elephants), and the 

■ — ; 

^ Albuquerque was prepared to do anything to hasten the 

conclusion of the peace. Thinking that it was the Zamorin 

who opposed it, he even went to the length of requesting the 

Eralapad to poison him, and attributed the Zamorin’s death tj, 

it. “I hold it for certain,” he wrote to his king, ’'that the 

Nampiadiri slew the Zamorin with poison, because in all my 

letters I bid him to kill the Zamorin with | oi^on, and that in a 

peace treaty I will come to an agreement with him.” 

(Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 8l.) 

The Zamorin died a natural death. Albuquerque’s boast 

that be induced the Eralpad to poison him has absolutely no 
foundation whatever. 

Danvers, The Histoty of the Portuguese in Indian 
Vol. I, p. 284, 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen, p. Ul, 

Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 86. 
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purchasers of their merchandise should pay the usual duty on 
the goods sold to them, 

(5) The Portuguese factor was not to buy merchandise 
except in the presence of the Zamorin’s clerk, so that the Zamo- 
rin’s dues might be collected. 

(6) The Portuguese captain at Calicut should issue pass- 
ports to all vessels calling at Calicut except those from Cochin 

and Cannanore. 

(7) Natives guilty of crime against the Portuguese and 
vice versa were to be tried by their respective tribunals. 

(8) The Portuguese were to help the Zamorin in his wars, 
provided they were not against Cochin or Cannanore. 

(9) The Portuguese were allowed to pay for ail their pur- 
chases in kind, but the duties thereon must be paid in cash. 

(JO) Lastly, the Zamorin should allow the Portuguese to 
build a fort at Calicut. 

This treaty is a testimony to the power and wisdo n of the 
Zamorin. While it proves that his strength was still unim- 
paired and that he had been able to keep the Portuguese at bay, 
it also recognises the changes that had taken place in the trade 
of the Indian Ocean. The warfare of the last ten years had 
made it abundantly clear that the Muhammadans could not hold 
their own in the sea against the Portuguese* and their monopoly 
of the eastern trade was fast slipping away from their hands. 
The Zamorin had been protecting the Muhammadans because 
they had been furthering the trade of his kingdom. And 
as they were now losing ground everyday, wisdom 
dictated that he should make an agreement with those 

who were ousting them. As the Portuguese had promised 
to take all the products of his country there was no danger 
of their remaining unsold. And while he made sure that his 
exports to Europe would not suffer he also fully secured his 
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trade with Egypt and Arabia by the stipulation for sending four 
ships to the Red sea every year. Further, no distinction was 
made between the Portuguese and the native merchants in the 

matter of duties. And by providing for these duties to be paid 
in cash he ensured a regular stream of money to his treasury. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration it is impossible 
to say what more the Zamorin could have demanded to secure 
his power or interests. Objection might be taken to the per- 
mission given for the construction of a fortress. But, as the 
events would show, the Zamorin was strong enough to destroy 
it when it became a source of danger. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PORTUGUESE WAR ; THE SECOND STAGE 

The Portuguese built their fort on the right bank of the 
Kallayi river at the southern end of the town, close to the old 
jetty stormed by Albuquerque in 1510. In shape and size it 
was exactly like the Cochin fort. On the sea-side there were 
two towers, and the wall connecting them was pierced by a 
wicket gate so that the garrison might have easy and uninter- 
rupted communication with the sea. The keep had three 
storeys. On the land-side also there were two towers, and bet- 
ween them was the principal entrance of the fort, defended by a 
bastion 

To cement the newly established friendship the Zaraorin 
sent tw 0 envoys to the king of Portugal with a letter expressing 
his readiuess to supply timber and other materials for ship- 
building^. 

But for the fact that the new Zamorin (1513-1522) saw 

that his best interests lay in peace, not in war, this treaty would 

not have survived the death of Albuquerque in 1615. For his 

successors sorely tried his patience. Lopo Soares, for example, 
demanded that the Zamorin should repair to the Portuguese 

fort and wait upon him. Hostilities were averted only by the 
good sense of the Portuguese captains, who refused to draw 
their sword in such a silly and unjust cause 

On another occasion, in 1517, they tried to kill the Zamo- 
rin by treachery. “They invited him, “says Zeinuddin, to a 
house within their fort under the pretext of presenting him 

^ The site of this fort had disappeared under the sea by 
the time of Hamilton’s visit in 1703. {A New Account of the 
East Indies, Vol. I, p. 319.) 

^ The Keralapalama,Tp. 

* Ihid., p. 145. 

^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, pp. 113-114, 
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with some valuable gifts, said to have been sent for his accept- 
ance by the Viceroy of the Europeans; but their intention was 
the seizure of his person. The Zamorin, however, seeing 
through this stratagem, by means cf a sign made by a certain 
Frank, escaped from amongst them, and was delivered out of 
their snare by the will of God Most High; and in consequence 
of his escape the Franks expelled from their society him of their 
number, who in saving the Zamorin had betrayed their purpose, 
banishing him with all his relations to Caunanore.” 

The Cochin Rajah left no stone unturned to bring about a 
war between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. In 1519 he 
induced one of his nobles to invade the territories belonging to 
one of the Zamorin’s feudatories This led to a general war, 
and the Cochin Rajah suffered a disastrous defeat. He appeal- 
ed to Sequeira, the new Governor, to help him, representing to 

him that the custom of the country r( quired that he should 
avenge the death of Prince Narayanan and his nephews at 
Idappalli in 1503 by killing an equal uumber of the princes 
belonging to Nediyiruppu, and he should destroy Calicut even 
as the Zamorin had destroyed Cochin. Sequeira sent 36 men to 

assist him, and the Cochin Rajah invaded Chetwai in i521- 
But he was outnumbered, and pursued right up to his capital. 

Though defeated iu battle, the Rajah had achieved his object of 
alienating the Zamorin from the Portuguese. 

On the sea an unofficial war had already broken out. For 
as soon as the Portuguese completed the building of their fort- 
ress they forbade the Moors to export ginger and pepper, and 
seized every Moorish ship that had these articles on Lioard^. 
They did not also honour their own passports. They levietj 

taxes, tributes and presents at their pleasure. What was 
not willingly given was taken by force 

’ 2 he Atrjiapaluma^ p. 155. 

2 Ibid., p 161. 

^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahidetn, p. 112. 

* The Keralapalama, pp. 164-165. 
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Thereupon the Moors began to retaliate. In 1523 they 


captured 


vessels, and raided the Cochin har- 


bour. They followed this up by an attack on Cranganore. ^ 
In Kutti Ali of Tanur they had a capable leader in this war of 
reprisal. In 1524 he collected a fleet of 200 ships and bomb- 
arded the Portuguese fort at Calicut. 

The death of the Zamorin who concluded the peace of 
1513 brought matters to a head. The new Zamorin (1522- 
1531) was less friendly towards the Portuguese than hia pre- 
decessor. The Moors were not slow to take advantage of this. 
In 1523 they insulted the Portuguese Governor, Duarte Mene- 


ses. 


and in 1524 an open fight took place in 


bazaar bet- 


ween them and the Portuguese soldiers. ^ The crazy Lima, 
the commandant of the fortress, who took every Moplah for an 
assassin aiming at his life, submitted exaggerated reports of 
their hostility, and helped to precipitate the crisis.'* 

At this juncture Vasco da Gama arrived at Goa, as Vice- 
roy. In September he sent D’Souza with 300 men to assist 
Lima. He cleared the sea of the hostile fleet, and da Gama 

came to Cochin to adopt more vigorous measures against the 
Zamorin. 

But he died on December 24, and Henry Meneses suc- 
ceeded him. With 50 ships, including 19 grabs furnished by the 
Purakkad Atikal, he appeared off Ponnani on February 25, 
1525. The defences of the port had been repaired and strength- 
ened after Almeida’s attack. Meneses sent some soldiers to 
the shore for water and provisions. But they were set upon 
and driven back. Next morning, the Portuguese landed in force, 
and a fierce engagement took place. Thirty-eight ships be- 


longing to Chinna Kutti Ali were burnt ; a large number of 



p. 204. 


* The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen,^^. 117-119. 

® The Keralapalatna, p. 166. 

* The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, 117. 

Whiteway, The Bise of Portuguese Power in India, 
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Moplahs Were killed ; the coeoanut trees on either bank of the 
river were cut down by the Cochin Nayars, and houses, shops 
and mosques were all destroyed. ^ 

Then he proceeded to Pantalayini, which he reached at 
sunset on March 1. It was defended by three bastions on a 
steep hill, held by 20,000 men, while the mouth of the river, 
which formed the harbour, was guarded by 150 ships. Against 
the advice of his captains Meneses attacked the place early next 
morning. After a stubborn fight the Moplahs gave way, the 
bastions were stormed, and the town was sacked. The 
Portuguese carried off 250 pieces of cannon and vast 
quantities of ammunition, besides spices which provided lading 
for forty ships 

Not content with these, Meneses resolved to blockade 
Calicut, and starve the Zamorin into submission. For this 
purpose he told off 4 ships to patrol the coast, and cut off the 

the rice ships from Mangalore and other places. But the 

Zamorin sent a fleet, at the sight of which the Portuguese ships 

% 

sailed away to Cochin. Though able to raise the blockade, the 
Moplah ships could not, however, keep their enemies 
confined to their ports, and prevent them from reinforcing 
Lima and supplying him with provisions. 


Towards the end of April Tinayancheri Elayutu and the 
Kurumbiyatiri invested the fort by land with 12,000 Nayars, * 
The artillery was placed under the command of a skilled Sicilian 


engineer, who had been taken captive by the Turks at the siege 
of Rhodes in 1522, and who had since then purchased his free- 
dom by becoming a Mussalman. H'’ threw up trenches and 
placed guns in Vannattanparampa, south of the fort, and in the 
streets of C hinakkotta. The Portuguese abandoned all their 
outlying ware-houses, and retired to the protection of their fort. 


^ TAe Keral ipala ma, p. 175. 
Ibid., p. 176. 

^ Tht K^ruloipaUi,^. 99. 
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The fort was defended by a sraall but determined garrison 
of 300 men under Lima. He had water and rice for one year 
but curry stuffs and oil for only one month. 

On the 13th of June the Zamorin himself came to Calicut 
to direct the siege in person. It became more rigorous. Wood- 
en castles were erected and filled with musketeers; at the same 
time, huge mantlets concealed and protected the miners at work. 
To prevent supplies reaching by sea the Nayars occupied the 
strip of shore in front of the fort. 

Lima sent a messenger to Cochin imploring help. Al- 
though the moosoon was blowing with all its fury, the messenger 
braved all the risks of a voyage in this season, and reached 
Cochin on the 10th of July. Meneses made an appeal for 
volunteers. A hundred and forty responded to the call. They 
started in two ships under the command of Josburte, and appear- 
ed off Calicut after 25 days. Though Lima signalled to Josburte 
that it was not opportune to make a landing, the latter made for 
land with thirty-five men in a boat, and succeeded in reaching 
it, thanhs to the timely sortie from the fort. Their arrival did 
not, however, brighten the hopes of the besieged. Lima tied a 
letter to an arrow and shot it out to the ships, informing those 
on board that no force short of 500 would suffice, and food and 
ammunition should be sent immediately. 

The Zamorin spared no efforts to capture the fort before 
reinforcements arrived. The Sicilian engineer constructed 
a mine, but a Portuguese prisoner managed to 
convey information to the besieged by means of a song. A 
counter mine was sunk, and the miners were caught and killed. 

One stormy night, at the end of August, boats arrived from 
Cochin and landed ammunition, bread, salted meat and other 

provisions, and in the morning, Lima, out of bravado, scaled 
the rampart, chucked some bundles of fresh betel leaf to the 
enemy, and proceeded to show them that he had both bread 
and meat by eating them in full view of the besiegers. 
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On the 15th of October Meneses himself came with 20 
ships. The shore was so strongly guarded that he dared not 
come near. For fifteen days he remained undecided. At last, 
he sent Antonio da Silveira with 400 men to cut his way to 
the fort and concert measures with Lima for the landing 
of his huge relieving force. On the Slst a joint 
attack was made from the sea and fort ; 2,000 of the besiegers 
were killed, including the Sicilian engineer ; the sea-side of the 
fortress was cleared ; and Meneses landed with all pomp and 
ceremony. 

But he had already determined to abandon Calicut- For, 
it had become abundantly clear to him that the fortress could 
not be held against the Zamoriu. On the pretext that the 
Turks Were equipping an expeditiou to the east and they could 
not, therefore, afford to fritter away their strength he ordered 
the garrison to march to the ships. The last man to leave 

the fort set fire to a train of gunpowder, and it was reduced to 
a heap of ruins- ^ 

Once more the Portuguese were foiled by the Zamorin. 
Their losses were great. “The income from &artas alone was 
1.600 cruzados every year. That, together with the very pro- 
fitable trade that was carried on, was lost to the Portuguese 

Further, the Moors became bolder and adopted an aggres- 
sive policy. Pattu Marakkar, assisted by the Purakkad Atikal, 
seized and sank every Portuguese ship he happened to come 
across. Their trade was paralysed. None of their ships would 
venture out in the open sea without proper convoy. 
There was only one remedy, which was to 
induce the sea-rovers to fight a pitched battle. 

But the Moors had learnt wisdom by experience. They care- 


Whenever 


Keraiapal 


l85. 


Logan, Malabar Manual, pp. 326— 328, 


Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese pp. 110 111. 

^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. IIL 
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ahipa were sighted beacon fires were lighted on hill-tops to 
warn the country craft of the approach of the enemy, and 
they at once ran to the shelter of the nearest river-mouth 
into which the Portuguese dared not pursue them. So with 
all his efforts the enterprising Meneses was able to accomplish 
little more than burn a few paraos and huts at Cbaliyam^ 
before he died in February 1526. 

His successor, Ijopo Vaz da Sampayo, had better luck. 
His first act was to proceed against Kutti Ali. This enterpris- 
ing leader had taken to the more profitable course of sending 
merchandise to the ports of Persia, Arabia and Egypt in defi- 
acce of the Portuguese ships, instead of to commerce-destru- 
tion like Pattu Marakkar and the chief of Purakkad. The 
new Governor attacked him at Bacanore and destroyed his fleet. 

In March 1528, the Portuguese obtained another victory. 
Lopo Vaz came upon Chinna Kutti Ali and his sixty ships bet- 
ween Mangalore and Mt. Eli. The Portuguese captain, D’Esa^ 
boarded Chinna Kutti Ali’s ship, and captured him. He was 
released for a ransom of 500 Pantalucoons', but before he was 

Bet free he was compelled to swear on the Koran that he would 
not fight against them. ^ 

In Kutti Ali Haji of Dharmapattanam the Moors found 
another leader. He imitated Pattu Marakkar, and harassed the 
Portuguese whenever they appeared between Pantalayini and 

Mangalore. 

At the same time their blockade of Chetwai ended in disas- 
ter. For a storm drove their ships ashore and wrecked them. 

The Moplahs at once seized the wrecks and made short work 
of the survivors. 

Da Cunha, who succeeded Lopo Vaz in 1529, changed liis 
policy. Realising the futility of war, he made peace 

Vfith the Zamorin, and tried to gain by intrigues what he could 
Oot obtain by force. 

^ The Keralapalama, p. 188. 

^ Ibid., p. 191. 
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I 

The Rajahs of Bettet, Beypore and Chaliyam did not like 
the Cochin policy of the Zamorin, for they belonged to the same 
caste as the Cochin Rajah. The reverses of the Zamorin in 
1503 even turned the head of Bettet for a moment, and he 
conceived the idea of establishing his independence by follow- 
ing the example of Unni Goda Varma. In 1504 he invited the 
Portuguese to bis kingdom, and a small Portuguese force actu- 
ally came to Bettem But the Rajah was not bold enough 
for an open defiance, and he sent bis new allies back with num- 
erous presents and a promise of secret support. In 1528, 
when a Portuguese ship was wrecked off his coast, he gave 
shelter to the crew, and refused to surrender them to the 
Zamorin. Da Cunha thought to avail himself of the disaffection 
of these Kshalriya vassals of the Zamorin. A fort near Pon- 
nani or Chaliyam, he considered, would enable him to curb 
his activities. So he sent envoys to Bettet, who gladly allowed 
him to erect a fort on the north bank of the river opposite 
Ponnani. But the ships which were bringing the building 
materials from Cochin were destroyed by a storm while they 
were negotiating the river-mouth 

The attempt to erect a fortress at Tanur having failed, 
the Portuguese turned to Chaliyam. Situated on the road to 
Ponnani and Cochin, a fortress there would enable them to 
threaten the Zamorin’s communications. Its Rajah, named 
Unni Rama, listened to the secret overtures made through the 
Rajah of Bettet. None of them, however, dared openly defy 
their suzerain, the Zamorin. The Portuguese sent one of their 
ablest men, “one who was master of the greatest subtlety and 
cunning, and capable of employing the deepest stratagems,” ^ 
to obtain his consent. As his finances were running short he 
allowed them to erect a fort at Chaliyam, provided they paid 

him halt the customs duties on the traffic that passed through 
the river. 

^ Ihe Keralupalama, p. 64. ^ 

'loh/ut-ui'Mujahideen pp. 124-125, 

2 i6td.,p. 12y. 
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The Portuguese were as usual high-handed in their meth- 
ods. “They constructed,” says Zeinuddin, ^ “fortifications of 
Solidity and strength ; and throwing the ancient Jamie mosque, 
which had been erected there on the first introduction of 
Islamism in Malabar, they took the stones which had composed 
this building as material for their fort, to which they also added 
a church.” To the remonstrances of the Muhammadans the 
Portuguese Governor replied: “The Kay of the Town to 

which they belonged had sold to the Pranks both the mosque 

and the ground on which it stood”. “In addition to this’’, goes 

on the Shiek,” wicked men demolished the tombs of the 

Moslems, and carried off the stones of which they had been built 
to complete their fortress.” 


In 1531 a new Zamorin came to the Stanam, The 
Muhammadans appealed to him- The Rajah of Chaliyam made 

peace by an unconditional submission. But the Rajah of Bettet 
prevaricated, and, relying upon the support of the Portuguese, 
he even tried to defy his overlord. ^ So, in 1538, the Zamoriu 
sent an army against him, and compelled him to atone for his 

conduct by surrendering all his lands in the neighbourhood of 
Ponnani and his island near Chaliyam, 

In 1534 Sultan Bahadur Shah of Guzerat sent Khoja 


Hussain to the Zamorin to ask for his co-operation against the 
Portuguese. But he was not willing to draw his sword against 


them just then, as they had not committed any overt act of 
hostility. 


But it was not long before they drew him into a conflict. 

In 1536 they assisted the Cochin Rajah to recover the Sacred 

Stone, which he had removed from Cochin to Idappalli i’^ 

1503. ® Thereupon he took the field at the head of his forces. 

But the monsoon compelled h im to withdraw. On his retire- 

^ Ihid., p. 132. ~~ ' — — 

This Rajah embraced Christianity and went to Goa. 

3 ATT, . {Ihid., p. 134.) 

fl oKo Bise of Portuguese Powtr in India, 

252. See also page 172 supra. 
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ment the Porlugueae erected a fort at Cranganore, “the chief 
route and entrance by which the Zamorin went to Repelim”. ^ 

But when he resumed his campaign at the end of the monsoon, 
they requested the Rajahs of Bettet and Cranganore to inter- 
cede with him on their behalf. 

At last a treaty was signed at Ponnani on January 1, 
1540. The Portuguese were to buy all the Calicut pepper at 
the Cochin rate and ginger at 92 Panams per bahar, and allow 
the Zamorin to send hahars of pepper to Portugal on his 
own account for every 100 hihars bought by them. Further, 
they agreed to sell ]iart of their merchandise at Calicut, so 
that he might have his customary dues on imports, 
and to provide him with quicksilver, vermilion and coal. The 
treaty bound them also to neutrality even if he attacked their 

allies. In return he agreed to accept their passports for the 
Moorish vessels. 

Thus it is clear that the Zamorin had lost nothing by the 
long war which he had been waging with the Portuguese. He 
was able to secure not only all the commercial advantages 
which he had obtained by the treaty of 1513 but also their 
neutrality in his wars against the Cochin Rajah. On the other 
hand, the abandonment of their ally and portege, the 
Cochin Rajah, was a tacit admission on their part of the 
decline of their own power and prestige. 

This peace lasted but ten years ; in 1550 war broke 
out. A dispute between the Rajahs of Pimenta and Cochin led 
the Portuguese to interfere on behalf of the latter. In the very 
first engagement that took place the Rajah of Pimenta was slain. 
This prince was not only a feudatory of the Zamorin but had 
been actually adopted in his family So he declared war on 

^ Correa, Lendjs de India, Vol. V. 

® “The Zamorin made him fourth in the line of succession, 
according to the custom which had existed among the people 
of Malabar”. 


{The Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen,!^. 147). 
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Cochin, and, accompanied by no less than eighteen of his vassal 
chieftains, among whom were the chiefs of Pnrakkad, Udiyan- 


perur, Mangat, Kavalappara, Venganad, Bettet and Kurumbra- 
nad, he proceeded to Bardela. The war proved specially fatal 
to the Cochin family. Three Rajahs fell in battle one after 
another ; in 1561 the Chavcrs of Pimenta killed the Rajah who 
was responsible for the death of their chief ^ ; on January 27, 
1565 his successor and two of his nephews fell fighting ; with- 
in a fortnight the new Rajah also was slain in battle at Pudia- 

kavu 


Even before hostilities broke out on land, the Portuguese 
and the Moors had come into conflict on the sea. The former 
did not honour the safe-conducts issued by their own officers 

and seized every Moorish vessel that came their way. With a 
refinement of cruelty, worthy of Mihirakula the Hun, they 
bound the crew with ropes, or tied them up in nets, or cut off 
their hands and legs, and east their 'unfortunate 

victims into the sea to witness their last agonies. When 
formal war broke out they attacked and plundered, whenever 
opportunity offered, Pantalayini, Tikkoti, Ponnani and Chetwai. 

Tn 1569 envoys come to the Zamorin from Adil Shah of 
Bijapur and Nizam Shah of Ahraadnagar seeking his as- 
sistance in a joint enterprise against the Portuguese in the west 
coast. It was agreed that Adil Shah should attack Goa, Nizam 
Shah should march on Chaul and the Zamorin should proceed 


‘ Towards the end of April 1550, the King of Pimenta, 
having undergone the ceremonies of adoption by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, returned to his kingdom, and took his residence at 
Bardela”. (Be Couto, TAe Becadas, Book VIII, Chap, VIII). 

^ Padmauabha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vol, I, 

p. 378. 

^ Day, The Land of the Perumals$^^. 59-60. 

* The Tohfut-ut Mujahideen, pp. 182 — 163. 
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against Chaliyam. In pursuance of this treaty the Zamorin 
invested Chaliyam. Sheik Zeinuddio thus describes the siege:-^ 

“He sent against this fortress certain of his ministers in 
command over the Muhammadan inhabitants of Fnnan, who 
were assisted by bodies of the people of the town of Shaleeat, and 

who, during their advance, pursuaded the people of Pumoor, 
Tanoor, and Pupoorangar to join them. The Mahomedans enter- 
ing Shaleeat on the night of the 14th or the 15th day of Sufur 
(July) in the year 979 (A. D. 1571), a battle took place between 
them and the Pranks at the break of the following day, during 
which the Mahomedans burnt the houses belonging to the 
Pranks that were without the fort and their churches also, 
demolishing at the same time their outer works of mud. Of the 
Mahomedans three only found martyrdom iu this affair, whilst 
a large body of the Pranks were slain, who after this, retreated 
to their citadel of stone and took refuge in it; but the Mahomed- 
ans with the Nair troops of the Zamorin surrounded it (whilst 
the faithful from all the countries around hastened to 
engage in this holy warfare), and throwing up trenches 
around it, blockaded it with the greatest vigilance, so that no 
provision could reach the besieged excepting by chance. In 
carrying on this siege the Zamorin expended a vast sum of 
money ; about two months after its commencement he himself 
came from Punan to conduct it ; and with such extreme vigour 
and activity did he pursue his measures, intercepting all sup- 
plies, that the stock of provisions of the Pranks became entirely 
exhausted, and they were compelled to devour dogs and to 
feed on animals of a similar vile and impure nature. In con- 
sequence of this scarcity there came out of the fort every day 
large bodies of their servants and proselytes, both male and 
female, who were not molested by the besiegers, but had a 
safe passage granted to them. Now, although the Pranks sent 
supplies to their countrymen shut up in Shaleeat from Cochin 
and Cannanore, yet these never reached them, their convoys 

Ibid., pp. 167 — 169. 


1 
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having been attacked and destroyed. During the blockade the 
besieged sent messengers to the Zamorin offering to capitulate 
and deliver up to him certain large pieces of cannon, which 
were in the fort, and also to indemnify him for the expenses of 
the war, besides some other concessions. But he refused to con- 
sent to these terms, although his ministers were satis- 
fied with them. Shortly after, when the Franks perceived 
their condition desperate from the failure of their provisions, 
they sent messengers to the Zamorin offering to deliver up the 
fort with its arsenal and all its cannon, provided that a safe 
passage was afforded them and protection for their personal 
property guaranteed; and he consenting to these terms, the 
garrison marched out at midnight on the 10th of Jumadie- 
Alakhur, safe egress being afforded them; they were shortly 
afterwards sent away (greatly dispirited) with the Ray of 
Tanoor, who had leagued with and abetted them, being indeel 
secretly favourable to their cause, although ostensibly support- 
ing the Zamorin; and this chief* having provided them with all 
necessaries, conducted them to the Tanoor country, where 
galliots, sent from Cochin, conveyed them to that city, where 
they arrived in safety, but much disheartened and cast down. 

Now all that befell them was in retribution of their evil deeds. 
Shortly after, the Zamorin, having taken possession of the 
ordnance and stores contained in this fort, demolished it entire- 
ly, leaving not one stone upon another.” ^ 

^ The following verse in Malayalam commemorates this 
event ; — 

o<9j0^o CtfloOo a(a303)Oolcio3gjiT»lcia(ja(db o^sJ'OiiKi^ltdb (sorraaocii^ 

6>aj^o cyognlajizioasul ajsrauan^coo Scaflio©! ©fflajateoosnscnoOo 
<0t»e^o i2oa3n3i foocaaifru^s (odaKokn^oejlcsz^OteoogQcajO 
osrBgjo<af3o a® asocnojli^a^ajcfl) c&e^osmcacaflsloooali. 

‘*On Tiruvatira or the sixth asterism, which happened 
to be the fifth lunar day, in the month of Vrisehika (November 

'December) in the year 747 M. E. (1671 A. D.) King 
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•‘With their expulsion,” observes Mr. Panikkar ‘ it may 
be said that the Portuguese effort to control Malabar came to 
an end. Seventy years of conflict had come to nothing, and 
the victory in this prolonged conflict lay decisively vrith the 

Ruler of Calicut.” 


Manavikrama defeated the Rakshasa array, occupied the 
Chaliyam fort, and thus conferred prosperity on all.” 

^ Panikkari Malabar and the Portuguese, pp. 134 — 135. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOWNFALL OP THE PORTUGUESE 

The Portuguese did not immediately abandon the struggle. 
They raided Chaliyam in 1572 and Parappanangadi in 1573. 
In 1577 they seized 50 Moorish vessels bringing rice from 

Mangalore to Calicut. So, when the envoy of Adil Shah, the 
Sultan of B;iapur, came in 1578 to offer his felicitations to the 
new Zamoriu (1578-1588), the ruler of Calicut renewed the 
old alliance for a war against them. 

The Portuguese were frightened, and their ambassadors 
waited upon him at Cranganore, whither he had gone to cele- 
brate the Bharani festival. They promised to put a stop to 

their maritime warfare if he would give his consent for erecting 
a fort at Ponnani. But he was not willing to comply with 

their request, though he had no objection to their having a fort 
at Calicut. The bitter experience of 1525 induced them, how- 
ever, to reject this offer, and the negotiations fell through L 

To show that they were not absolutely impotent on land 
the Portuguese pursuaded the Cochin Rajah to make an attack 

on the Zamorin’s stronghold at Cranganore. But the attempt 

failed, and soon afterwards differences arose between them and 
the Cochin Rajah, So, in 1584, once more they approached the 
Zamoriu. This time they w ere more lucky. He allowed them 
to have a factory, instead of a fort, at Ponnani, obtaining in re- 
turn the right of navigation for the Moors to the ports of 
Guzerat, Persia and Arabia^. 

In 1588 a new Zamorin came to the mumad. He rnlpd 
till 1597. He was more friendly towards them than his pre- 
decessor. He allowed them to settle at Calicut. In 159i he 
himself laid the foundation of their church, for which he freely 

^ The Tohfut-iil- Mujahideen, pp. 172-170. 

^ Ihid.,^. 180. 
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granted them not only the site but also the building materials. 
Jt is said that he even gave them land for maintaining a perpet- 
ual lamp in honour of the Virgin. 

The Frenchman, Pyrard de Laval, who visited Calicut a 
few years later, testifies, not without some jealousy, to the great 

influence and the valuable privileges enjoyed by the Roman 
Catholic Fathers. ‘‘There reside”, says he, “two Jesuit Fathers, 
the one an Italian, the other a Portuguese, who are well receiv- 
ed of the king, and get from him a pension of a hundred crowns 
a year. They have built near the seashore a very large and 
handsome church, on ground presented by the king; and they 
have the king’s leave and license to convert the people to 
Christianity so long as they use no constraint ...These Jesuit 
Fathers have the ear of the king, who likes them much; and 
they take great care to do nothing displeasing to him. They 
go often to the palace of the king to treat of affairs.” * 

The Portuguese did not lose anything by the accession of 
anew Zamorin (1597 — 1599). He joined them in a war 
against Kunhali Marakkar of Kottakkal It may appear 

^ The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p. 406. 

^ The original seat of the Marakkar family was Ponnani. 
In course of time they spread to Tanur and other ports of the 
west coast. When Almeida attacked Ponnani they left it 
and established themselves near Agalapula. Their courage and 
loyalty were recognised and admired by the Zamorin, and he 
conferred upon the head of the family the title of Marakkar 
and the special right to wear a silk turban. After the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Cbaliyam Pattu Marakkar obtained 
leave from the Zamorin to build a small fort at Putuppattanam 
at the mouth of the Kottapula. On bis death his brother’s son, 
Kunhali, succeeded him. He was very ambitious. Conscious 
of his power on the sea he conceived the idea of carving a 
a little principality of his own, where he would be free from 
molestation. He enlarged the fort and strengthen,:d its defences. 
“At the mouth of the river”, says Pyrard de Laval, “he erected, 


strange that the king 


of Calicut should turn against Kuuhali, 

the life and soul of the sea-fight against the Portuguese, and 
combine for his destruction with the very people who thirsted 


for his blood. 


volte-face 


to mere caprice 


The rapprochement between the Zamorin and the Portuguese 
bad been slowly loosening the bonds of Hindu-Muslim unity in 

by leave of the king, a large fortress in the fashion of ours, 
consisting of strong walls, built with lime and sand, and having 

a supply of fresh water within. Beyond this he constructed 
two Very large forts to guard the mouth of the river so that all 
his ships came in to safe moorings under the fortress, and 
abode there out of all danger and trouble. The fortress pro. 

I 

tected the town, which was also fortified, as well on the sea as 
on the landside ; it was almost surrounded by the sea and the 


river 


'. “On the landside”, says Danvers, “iie made a deep 
ditch with double trench, two and a ball yards wide, and at 
intervals erected towers armed with cannon that flanked toe 
work. Between two creeks he built a strong wall for the pro- 
tection of the town at either end, whilst along the seashore he 
erected a palisade, connecting two bastions, in which were 
heavy cannon that commanded the entrance to the harbour- 
The entrance was further obstructed by means of masts 
strongly chained together”. 

Lai?ai was shown round the fortress and the house in 
which Kunhali had resided. “1 saw ” says he, “on the walls 
of the halls all the adventures and victories of Cognialy (Kunhali) 
as Well by laud as by sea, very well painted and coloured, with 
all the galliots, galleys and other vessels that he had taken or 
sunk, very skilfully represented. His fame and terror were 
spread abroad from the Cape of Good Hope to China ; and I 
was assured that he had at a single blow cut a galley oar in 
two, and likewise had cut down a man with a sword by his side, 
hewing man and sword with a single cut.” 

[The Voyage of Pijrard de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 351-352., 

Danvers, The History of the Portuguese, Vol. II, pp.94-95). 
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his kingdom. The treaties which he had concluded with the 
foreigners had shaken the foundations of their commercial 
monopoly. The implicit confidence and the whole-hearted 
loyalty of the former days had been gradually impaired by 
jealousy, fear and uncertainty Further, the behaviour of the 
Moplah hero also tended to precipitate a crisis. Success turned 
his head. He was indiscreet enough to style himself King of 
the Moors and Lord of the the Indian Seas, and to waylay 
ships bound for Calicut and levy blackmail. He had even the 
audacity to cut off the tail of one of the elephants belong- 
ing to the Zamorin. And when asked to explain his conduct, 
he added insult to injury by ill-treating the Nayar whom the 
king had sent ’ . So, through the Roman Catholic Fathers, 
the Zamorin concluded a treaty with the Portuguese against him. 

But the allies failed io their first attempt, which was 
made in 1598. Before they could launch another attack the 
Zamorin himself died. His successor (1599 — 1604), however, 
agreed to bring 15 elephants and 5,000 men-at-arms to the 
field, and to provide 1,000 labours, 30 boats, 20 axes and 
1,000 baskets, while the Portuguese were to make the attack 
by sea with as many ships as were required. The booty was 
to be shared equally between the two contracting parties. The 
Marakkar’s life was to be spared, but he was to be kept io 
honourable custody by the Portuguese. The town and the 
fortress were to be occupied by the Zamorin. The Rajahs 
of Bettem and Chaliyam were to remain at Cochin as sureties 
for the Zamorin, while the Portuguese were to send three 
officers and two Fathers to Calicut as hostages for their good 
faith. 

At the beginning of 1600 the Zamorin came to Kottakkal 
with 60,000 ISayars, many times the number agreed to io the 
treaty. The progress of the siege was, however, interrupted 
by the Mamakam, for which the Zamorin went to Tirunavayi, 
leaving the Kurumbranad Rajah in charge of the operations. 

^ The Voyai^e of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p. 352* 
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After the king’s return the siege was pressed with vigour 
both by land and sea. At last, Kunhali sued for peace. The 
Zamorin pronaised to spare the lives of his followers. To 
Kunhali he granted life but not liberty, as his hands had already 
been tied by the Portuguese. On the appointed day, the 
garrison sallied out, the Zamorin occupied tbe fort, and 
Kunhali was handed over to the Portuguese. ^ 

The alliance between the Zamorin and the Portuguese was 
as usual short-lived. The Portuguese violated the treaty by 
hanging Kunhali like a common felon. The Zamorin regretted 
that he had surrendered him, ^ and, holding himself responsible 

for his fate, he resolved to avenge his death. The Cochin Eajah 
also tried his best to bring about a rupture. While the 


Zamorin had been engaged in reducing Kunhali, he attacked 
Koratty Kaimal, who was a feudatory of the Zamoirn. So, 
as soon as the Kottakkal compaign was over, the Calicut Nayars 
marched to the south. The Cochinites were defeated and 
driven back, but, unfortunately, the Zamorin was wounded in 
the leg. As the Portuguese were supposed to be all in all at 
Cochin the Zamorin thought that they should have restrained 


their protege 


So preparations were set on foot for their ex- 


pulsion from Cranganore. 


^ “All the Nairs were drawn up on one side and the Portu- 
guese on the other. Cognialy then came forth and proceeded 
to salute the king and ask his pardon. The king called upon 
him to deliver his sword, and taking it, struck him two or 

three light strokes on the shoulder as if in jest, and then 
addressed him in these words: “Cognialy, yon have given me 
much trouble and grief ” ; at the same time turned to Seigneur 
Andre, saying “Take Cognialy, he is yours.” {Ihid., p. 355) 

^ “The King of Calicut had great regret for having deli- 
vered up so valiant a man, for Cognialy and his brother were 
esteemed the bravest captains in all the East Indies ” {Ibid p 

356). 
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The year 1604 witnessed the accession of a new Zamoria 
(1604 — 1617) at Calicut and the appearance of a new European 
nation in the Indian waters. These were the Dutch. The 
Zamorin concluded an agreement with them. By the treaty 
concluded on November 11, 1604, between “the Zamorin, Em- 
peror of Malabar, and Admiral S. Van der Hagen, with a view to 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from the territories of His 
Highness and the rest of India’', the Dutch were permitted to 
open a factory at Ponnani and Calicut in return for their help 
to reduce Cranganore. But they did not act up to their pro- 
mise, and the Cranganore project had to be postponed. In 1608 
another Dutch fleet of 13 ships came before Calicut. Its com- 
mandant, Veerhoeven, presented to the Zamorin two guns he 
had taken from a Portuguese ship and some valuable articles 
sent by his master, Maurice of Nassau. The old alliance was 
renewed, but the new did not prove more fruitful than the 
old. For, the Dutch were not at this time intent upon estab- 
lishing any settlements on the Malabar coast. 

In 1614 the Cochin Kajah quarrelled with the Portuguese, 
and the Zamorin took advantage of it to lay siege to Cranga- 
nore. The Portuguese strove to gain time by opening negoti- 
ations; but the Zamorin saw through their designs and refused to 
recall his Nayars. In 1615 the besieging army was re-inf urcecl, 
and in the following year a Dutch squadron of 3 ships appear- 
ed off the mouth of the river. It seemed that, at last, the tort 
must fall. But relief was brought by Noronaa, whereupon the 
Dutch sailed away. 

But the Zamorin did not withdraw from before Cranga- 
nore. In March an English fleet appeared off the place. 
Captain Keeling, who commanded it, concluded a treaty with 
him. But the English were not yet ready for enterprises on 
the mainland. And so the treaty came to nothing. 

Shortly afterwards the Zamorin died. The new Zamorin 
(1617— 16z7) did not abandon the siege of Cranganore. On the 
other hand, he prosecuted it with greater vigour. So, in 1623, 
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the Portuguese sent envoys to him to conclude a treaty. They 
landed at Calicut on December 22, 3 623, and had an audience 
with the Zamorin. “He was a young man,” says P. Della Valle^, 
“of thirty, or five and thirty, years of age to my thinking; of a 
large bulk of body, sufficiently fair for an Indian and of a hand- 
some presence. He is called by the proper name of Vikira. His 
beard was somewhat long and worn equally round about his face; 
be was naked, having only a piece of fine changeable cotton 
cloth, blue and white, hanging from the girdle to the middle of 
the leg. He bad diverse bracelets on his arms, pendants in his 
ears, and other ornaments with many jewels and rubies of 
value.” 

The Zamorin sent a return embassy. But these negoti- 
ations did not materialise in a treaty, and war continued for 
another forty years without any remarkable success on either 
side. 

In the meanwhile, four Zamorins came to the Stanam one 
after the other.^ The fourth (1648 — 1655) is known to history 
as Tiruvonam Tirunal Manavikrama Saktan Tampuran. He 
celebrated a Mamakam in 1649, and performed a Tulibharam 
in 1650 and a Hirtitiy^arbham in 1652 He died at Trichur 
on August 28, 1655 He was succeeded by Manaveda, the author 
of Krishnanatakam, popularly known as Krishnattam. His 
reign witnessed important events in Cochin, which ultimately 
led to the downfall of the Portuguese- 

At their instigation, the Mutta Tavali prince, who was the 
rightful claimant, was driven out of the country. The dis- 
possessed prince sought the help of Manakkulattu Nampati. 
But the prince was defeated and his ally slain So he appeal- 

^ The Travels of P. Della Valle, Vol. II, p. 367. 

2 In 1627, 1630, 1637 and 1648. {The Calicut Gran- 

thavari) 

^ The Mamakam Kilippattu, p. 34. 

^ According to the Patappattu or the War-Song, the 
Manakkulattu Nampati was slain at Trichur (p. 5), the Cochin 
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ed to Manaveda for help- This alarmed the Cochin Rajah, and 
he adopted five princes from Bettem and some princes from 
Ayirur. The Zamorin prepared for war, but he did not live to 
conduct the campaign. He died at Trichur inKumbham, 1658. 

His successor, the Asvati Tirunal Zamorin (1658 — 1662) 
advanced against Cochin, supported by the Rajahs of Idappalli 
and Alangad. At the same time, the Rajahs of Vatakkankur 
and Tekkankur joined him from the south. The Cochin Rajah, 
who was now the eldest of the adoptees from Bettem, was sup- 
ported by Chempakasseri, Parur, Valluvanad, Alvancheri, and 
the Portuguese. But this grand confederacy was broken up, the 
Rajah was driven out of the field, two of his brothers were kill- 
ed, ^ and finally he himself was shut up at Cochin with Ragha- 
van Kovil, who was the consort of the queen-mother. 

Rajah and Raghavan Kovil were in occupation of this place 

till they were driven out of it and their palace destroyed by 
the Zamorin in 1658 (p. 8). 

But from the Calicut Granthavari it is clear that at no 
time between 1655 and 1658 was Trichur out of the 

possession of the Zamorin. For the records show that the 
following ceremonies were performed at Trichur by the Zamo- 
rin during this critical period in Cochin history;— 

1655 August 29 1 The Tiruvantali of Saktan 

September 10 i Tampuran- 

September 11 The Anyittuvalcha of his 

successor, Manaveda of 

Krishnanataham fame. 

1656 August Attacchttmayatn. 

1657 February— March Left for Vakayur for Tai- 

puyam,. 

1658 February 15-27 Death of Manaveda and his 

Tiruvantali. 

^ The Patappattu, p. 12. 
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On February 10, 1661, the Dutch Commaudeur, Van der 
Meyden, came to the Malabar coast. At Alikkoltah he had an 
interview with the Era] pad. It was agreed that the Zamorin 
was to conduct the attack by land and the Dutch by sea the 
expenses of the war were to be shared half and half, the Christ- 
tians who might be captured were to be handed over to the 
Dutch, and the Cranganore fort was to be made over to the 
Zamorin. 


According to arrangement Van der Meyden came to Narak- 
kal on February 15, and dispersed a Nayar detachment sent to 
stop his advance. Next day he appeared before Palliport. 
The Portuguese made no attempt to resist ; they fled by the 
backwater, and the assailants occupied the fort 


A few davs 

afterwards the Dutch left for Batavia, whereupon the Portu- 
guese came back and re -occupied Palliport 

On the first day of 1662 Van Goens arrived from Batavia. 
Recovering Palliport, he proceeded to Cranganore. On January 
3 he was joined by the Calicut Nayars, and the siege of Cranga- 
nore began. Tha Nayars served in the trenches with a fairly 


1 


2 


iwacajaS'^Oo^'xic^ t&nmejzi'ToajoS) 

SVDDnft) <9)<DG.9fi)gjn?)fUS 

ejofB)$ai5nf)o {Ibid , p. 16) 

The date of the capture of Palliport is thus given in The 


PataPpattii: 


3 


fflsn|cooejooc/3(ffio ojrrafl.'jai^nna (Z)_ 

mgj £aonroa4o afoiaculnl)^ 

6)OJ0ej(^tdb QJOfOajo 

(0ra.Tia eJOCDCSJio 

mrTnonarifffinnoti) goraajGtairai^^^cno. {Ibid., p. 17.) 

a-u30caa(ocnfYai>®Oi {Ibid., p. 18.) 
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good grace in the heat of the tropical son. ^ After a fortnight 

the besieged surrendered. ^ The Dutch demolished the fort 
with the exception of the bastion, commanding the river, where 
they stationed a garrison. * 

A new treaty was signed confirming the agreement with 
Van der Meyden. The Dutch were to have the monopoly of 
the pepper trade of Calicut. In return they agreed to cede 
Cranganore and Vaipin after the capture of the Portuguese fort 
at Cochin, and compel the Rajah to return to his allegiance to 
the Zamorin. 

The allies then moved towards Cochin. The Zamorin crossed 
the backwater to Ilankunnapula. ^ On the appinted day the 
combined forces marched upon the palace. Agaiust the divine 
warning given through the oracle the Cochin Rajah risked an 
engagement. He was cut down with two of his juniors. * 

^ Galletti, The Dutch in Malahar, p. IL 

^ 6)<a»3gjas>fiJ)|r^or)l ^Grtjto ipoa @ 

6)i3JQ^3o 2i<ftj<Di2ionruajo ojlsinrOi^cQ/ 

6ttI)3CO>03QQ?l§5)CTOO<OO^C^o £l51c/2U'3} o 

2lOCO>©C32iOiPl61f?ytO) 2]3/Sl^o ^CDo CCOfO^® 

e)cu^Q^^^snt 6)i0iO§csiio. 


% 


{The Patappttu, p. 23) 
Nieuhoff, Churchill’s Collection of Voyoges and Travels 


Vol. II, p, 264. 

^ OJSllJ(0CTll§ocfe(TDyiP0(^a0C0n. 


L-> 


ca»Sca)0ei!)(b)l<0t^S<63<9jOo sioj^ 

i5^sriir5i a nrncij(o1(t» ojfsaeojaoo 

(013500 blWZJJ ^(Snmo <06)1 QQl^olc/g (5(2 

ojlsmsBijQjDnnoQttl (vJtocawTlimoaao 

«a>§«a,aJ«nrr)C5»2)g cm©(ijmn©,(cS> 

«a>sma®aj§1ay6r^(B2i,5 CAoccTlidb© 
«>'ijmcnjsa_|(rfloft (uOfaBt^gjojoem 
cijlitB<0)ab afiofta© (^^sroraKOBifl® 


{The Patappaltu, p 24) 



ilhid., p. 28.) 
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Baghavan Kovil escaped to Ernakulara whither Gocla Varma, 
the last of the Be ttet adoptees, bad withdrawn before the battle. 
The Mutta Tavali prince then paid his respects to the queen- 
Dflother, who rejoiced that at last he had come into his own. 

The allies formally installed him on the throne, and then 
proceeded to besiege the Portuguese fort. It was not easy to 
atarve it into surrender ; for the Purakkad Atikal and the 
Bajah of Chempakasseri kept the besieged supplied with pro- 
visions. The death of the Zamorin also impeded the progress 
of the siege. With the onset of the monsoon the siege had to 
be. temporarily suspended. In October it was resumed. And 


at last, despairing of success, the garrison capitulated on Janu- 
ary 7, 1683, ^ and the Portuguese power in Malabar came to 

an end. 


1 Sca>3ariei6)2io^^O(i_iocQn 

araaofl eca>0(mciJi^(S(oos)so(»an^. {Ibid,, p. 34.) 

^ QjloocoiiaoojQiaoslajsmo sjaioylcanm 

otY) ^ 

(TOcnoosjcrJcaosn^ aOfoiDojo 

ffl»(t>l<aj5m^oc/3*l(?»oj3mci4o 

c/alro^lrab caoaaao c^AnroftBs’l®. 

ooloo^® nmocjoTn^cnlasna'flcijiro®!; 

a(olaeaT)OAle 4 o. {Ibid., p. 32 ). 

In the light of this evidence the story of the imprisonment 

of the queen-mother, related by Nieuhoif (Churchill’s Collection 

P- 274), has to be rejected. The date of this event is thus 
described: — 

|o@a>oejoS)<aja^ alrtBCDDnio^a 
2i(mlnn0C2i(t5> ftruona. 

fl:i«a>(oaonro(3T®lrt^ S<t»aJCOTrtJ»a>33an 
QUA .^53 6) 'll) 3(18 ^cnffifflsrarajon^o 
«>lLDl(jycnl(U8o cjuQJSa30Q^^ 

A @ A ao aji CD 3 g !J> a 1 ai 3 ccH o 
<S»®flJ)l«c9030oA 6)01991 at' 3 A a 3^ cap 

©laalj^almo cs^stmcol-TO^ooiroiaA. {Ibid,, p* 34.) 

^ o«a>o^a6)(a)gnn ool (5(y6)(STa)§3Cffi@o 

njlmoca) a3nroa(n)ls)m3(olfiBaj®o 


®^o^36)a3(0a^o4o noiTol® a3(TO(onii> 

»ajg^(Si)3co^'l6)b3©on[)o©o^oi)acrno|jO. {Ibid., p. 45) 
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CHA.PTER XV 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DUTOa 

The alliance between the Zamorin and the Dutch had do 
chance of crystallising into an abiding friendship. They were 
not bound by any common objects or ideals except their enmity 
to the Portuguese. The aim of the Dutch was not the des- 
truction of the Portuguese nation as such, but the acquisition 
of their trade monopolies. To them fighting was a hard neces- 
sity, the last resort when all other means of accomplishing their 
objects had been tried and had failed. They fought with the 
Portuguese only because the latter were not prepared to 
surrender their commercial privileges without a struggle. They 
accepted dominion only when the interests of commerce made ij 
imperative or unavoidable. As a commercial nation their policy 
was maximum gain with minimum outlay. Anything that saved 
them in money or energy was eagerly grasped at. They found 
that their predecessors had built up a system of politico-com- 
mercial alliances. Friendship with the Zamorin involved the 
dissolution of this network and the formation of new treaties 
and combinations. It was uphill work, for which they had 
very little inclination. On the other hand, it required little 
labour to step into the place of the Portuguese and hold the 
strings of the net which they had so skilfully woven. In fact, 
they were invited to do it. Now that the Portuguese had dis* 
appeared, their former allies besought the new-comers to as- 
sume the role of those whom they had supplanted as patrons 
and protectors. 

But the Zamorin had sought their co-operation that he 
might once more recover his hold on Cochin. Hence his sti- 
pulation for the cession of Vaipin and the reduction of the 
Cochin Rajah to the position of a Calicut vassal in the treaty 
of 1662, he virtual protectorate which the Dutch assumed 
over Cochin, however made a lasting friendship with them ito' 
possible and a conflict with them inevitable. 
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Before long the difficulties of the impossible position into 

which the Dutch and the Zamorin were drifting became mani- 
fest. When the former had established themselves in Cochin 
the latter asked them to fulfil their treaty obligations. The 
new king of Calicut, the Puratam Tirunal (3662-1666), de- 
manded the surrender of Cranganore and Vaipin, and said 
that they should not enter into an alliance with the Cochin 
Rajah except as his vassal. But the Dutch complied with nei^ 
ther. If Cranganore was surrendered Cochin would be expos- 
ed to his attacks ; if Vaipin was ceded Cochin itself would be 
destroyed ; and if the authority of Calicut over Cochin was 
acknowledged they would be cutting away the ground from 
under their own feet. 

There were also other reasons leading to an estrangement. 
In accordance with the treaty of 1658 the Zamorin had occu- 
pied certain lands belonging to Cochin in lieu of the expenses of 
the war against the Portuguese and the Bettem faction. But 
the Cochin Rajah not only refused to pay a single reis, but at 
the secret instigation of the Dutch claimed the restoration of 
the places which the Zamorin was keeping as security. 

In these circumstances the Zamorin thought it wise to wel- 
come the English, who were the commercial rivals of the Dutch, 
to his kingdom. He allowed them to establish a factory at 
Calicut in 1664. The Dutch authorities at Amsterdam were 

alarmed and wrote to their servants in India to spare no pains 
to secure their expulsion from Calicut. 

And these latter, in fact, were not slow to provoke hostili- 
ties. They carried off four or five guns from Trivanchikkulam, 
which was then held by the Eralpad V Thereupon he attack- 
ed Cranganore. The Dutch at once summoned their allies, the 

1 «ca.oslcaj(T)(OajTOl (!Rlaj(fit)(?(T>oooD^gi2i(®3ni» 

Q(9j3c^o^ajoij>o toI oj STBul <99 g 0 (mmolrab 
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chiefs of Cochin, Tekkankur, Vatakkankur, Parur, Chempa- 
kasseri, and Mangat. The Zamorin (J 666-1668), who felt like 
the man in the story who had given milk to the serpent sent 
Mangat Acchan, Tinayancheri Elayutu, Calicut Talacchennavar, 
Cheruli Acchan and Ernad Menon. The Calicut forces were 
at first successful. The Moplahs, in particular, fought 
very bravely, and the Dutch were constrained to beg for a 
truce®. It did not, however, last long. The war was renewed, 
the Zamorin (1668-1671) being assisted by a Portuguese sol- 
dier named Pacheco After a year of desultory fighting the 
Calicut Nayars withdrew, and the Dutch destroyed the Round 
Port and erected a bastion about a league north of Tiruvanchik- 
kulam in 1669,® 


3 


4 


5 


snjarosnjaja 00004(^000 

®l(D^ajis>nrr> ooomsmj^aiCiJonoft^o 


^cifuo^inioit {The Patappattu, p. 52) 


fjLjej^aj(T02icunra®sfo (vjsn|OOOo 

cuoaijl(T»3ajO(db ®ca>3^(ai(®C(vJomD6)^|. {Ibid , p, 64.) 
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(8raOJC/3(»(0 aQ30Q)Ci2l3^eiajl6>S CS3000ca»C(00§ 

aojgaocacioslcsiiogasJI. {Ibid., p. 56.) 

aj(S5tmjc0S)Oonorr)3(W t>j(OQac/3lcsiio ftj>l(w 
oj5raul<eQS^ •«fi>o§08j^ai)<DS)(5ra)O(Oj 
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aiotmanfoaaooslsaolooo. {Ibid., p< 67 ) 
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In the following year, 1670, the Zamorin, though sickly, 
was pursuaded by the Eralpad to go to Cranganore to encour- 
age the Nayars. On March 27, the Dutch surprised the.Za- 
morin’s camp. By an inexplicable oversight the Eralpad had 
allowed the bulk of the Nayars to go to Cherpu for the Asvati 
festival. The Dutch broke into the temple, smashed the idol, 
killed the priest and set fire to the house where the Zamorin 
had taken up his residence. The Nayars, however, came quick- 
ly to the rescue. The assailants were driven out, 3^ of them 
being killed and 60 wounded. Jo the coatusion of the night 
the Nayars forgot to remove the Cheraman Sword, and it was 
burnt to cinders. The Zamorin retired to Pappinivattam, but 
the Eralpad attacked the Portuguese bastion and captured it. 

In lb73 Van Rheede came to Cochin as its Commaodeur. 
He re-oceupied the bastion, and followed it up by demanding 
the cession of Chetwai. It commanded one of the two routes 
to Cochin, and it was situated in the most fertile part of Mala- 
bar. In 1678 he himself came to Ponnani, and induced the 
Zamorin, the Utrattati Titunal (1671-1684), to part with it. ^ 



nrv 0 3 (D a (aradTOOiSTgul g (rarin ora 

AOrtBo oii^cajooej cnoafPcusaoQQ 
Ccasoro^ocojlrt^) (STOD^©>ftjb 

0i9.0(0)laoiej06)<a) ryloonojlaiio cuoscoio. {Ibid., o. 69.) 

^ The Calicut Granthavari describes the presents brought 
by him as follows : — 
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In 1684 the famous Bharani Tirunal, the hero of the 
Mamakam Kilippattu, became the head of the Nediyiruppu 
Svaropam. He was assisted by an astute Konkani Brahmin 
named Bahu or Bavan Pattar, His agents worked everywhere, 
in Travaneore, Cochin and Chirakkal. It is said that even 
some of the higher officials of Cochin were his spies. 
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Circunaataoce'^ played into the hanls of the Zlaraoriti. 
The Dutch had managed to alienate everyone at Cochin. The 
people hated them for their insolence, the nobles for their ex- 
clusion from power, and the Kajah for ihe restraints imposed 

on him. Their enemies rallied round Goda Varma, the last 
survivor of the adoptees of 1658, who was leading a precarious 
life, wandering from one partisan to another. Parur and Mangat, 
Manakkulam and Ayinikuttu, Kavalappara and Karapuram^ 
joined in a league against them- In this extremity the Dutch 
caused their protege to adopt a Chaliyur prince as his succes- 
sor in 1689. ‘The lienguers’ at once rose in arms. They invited 
the third prince of Bettet to assume the leadership. In 1691, 

he came to Mangat, accompanied by the sixth prince of Ayi- 
nikkuttu. 

The Dutch were paralysed with fear. They had no ally 
to turn to. As a last resource they 'Opened negotiations with 

the Zamorin. They sent the Rajah of Cranganore and Velos 
Patteri to Ponnani to conclude a treaty’. 

TheZimorin went to Cranganore after the Tai-puyam, 
accompanied by Kakkat. The Cochin Commandeur was grant- 
ed an audience A truce for 12 years was concluded, the 

Dutch ceding Cbetwai, and agreeing to pay the expenses of the 
war. 

The Calicut forces were commanded by Krishnan, the 
Talacchennore of Chowghat. They crosed into Alangad and 
Parur, and drove the enemy back to Cochin. The Talacchen- 
nore and Parappalli Nayakan then proceeded to Kayamkulam, 

settled the differences between its Rajah and the Dutch, and set 
limits to the aggression of his enemies. ^ 

In 1691 the Zamorin celebrated the Mamakam at Tiruna- 
vayi. Afterwards he put down the Ayinikuttu princes and 
occupied Cheralayam- This was followed by a Mrityumjaya- 

^ m mi m tut • 1 — r* _ - 

^ The Mamakam KtUppattu, pp. 36, .38-44, 

Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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japam^. The year 1695 witnessed the celebration of another 
Mamakam festival, a distorted account of which was given by 
Hamilton to his European contemporaries. 

In the meanwhile, the diplomacy of Bavan Pattar was 
producing its inevitable effect. The allies of the Cochin Rajah 
began to desert him one by one. Even the Commissary General 
of Batavia, the head of the Dutch Government in the East 
Indies, fell under his influence. In 1696 he came to Ponnani to 

pay his respects to the Zamorin without even touching at 
Cochin. 


The Cochin Rajah, who felt himself slighted, tried his beat 
to bring about a rupture between the Dutch and the Zamorin 


He appealed to Amsterdam, but the Dutch remained deaf. He 
sent his soldiers to raid the Zamorin’s territories, so that a 
general war might involve them in hostilities with Calicut. The 
Zamorin replied by building a scries of stockades at Pappini- 
vattam, Kattur, Mapranam, Kotaparamba, Urakam, Trittani, 
and six other places. Rama Varma, who came to the throne 
at Cochin in 1698, was more crafty than his predecessor- He 
did not like to receive his crown from the Dutch. And he also 
wanted to embroil them with the Zamorin. So he swore he 


would not celebrate his Ariyittuvalcha except at Pookaita, 


the original seat of the dynasty, which was then in the posses- 
sion of the Zamorin. But the Dutch were too clever and 


refused to be caught in the trap. 


The Zamorin entertained no illusions about the Dutch. 
He was fully aware that they had sought his friendship from 
sheer necessity, not from any change of heart, and they would 
turn against him the moment circumstances seemed favourable 
to them. So he strove to enlarge the circle of his alliances. 
Kayamkulam was already tied to him by golden chains of 

gratitude. Bavan Pattar went to Purakkad , Parur, Tekkankur 

^ ZM,pp, 107,113-126, ” " 
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and Vatakkankur to enlist their aid against Cochin. A new 
treaty was concluded with the English in 1699. Negotiations 
for a closer alliance with the Bembanad princes by an adoption 
into his family — which became necessary by the failure of 
heirs — were also set on foot. 

The Dutch were not blind to the far-reaching aims of the 
Zamorin’s diplomacy. They saw with increasing fear the 
cordon closing fast round them. Yet they did not despair. 
They invited the Zamorin and his new allies to a conference in 

January 1701 to settle their differences with Cochin ^ . 

But the king of Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to 
gain time. He attacked Cochin, and in 1702 he was joined by 
Purakkad and Parur. ® The Dutch now agreed to assist Cochin, 
because the truce was about to expire. So the* Zamorin 
pushed on with his preparations for the adoption.'^ Unfortu- 
nately, he died in 1705 before they were completed. 

His successor (1705-1711) gave up his predecessor’s Tek- 
kankur project, leaving the Bembanad Rajahs free to join the 
Dutch, and provided for the continuance of his dynasty by 
adopting his heirs and heiresses from Nileswaram in 1706 
Nevertheless he continued the Cochin war. Success inclined 
now to one side, now to the other ; but tbe balance of advan- 
tage lay with the Zamorin. In 1707 he penetrated into Kodas- 
seri and Muriyanad, which made the Dutch abandon their pas- 
sive attitude as spectators and declare that these chiefs were un- 
der their protection. The Zamorin expressed his readiness to 
give them satisfaction, and sent his ministers to Cochin to meet 

^The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 60. 

^Ibid. ’“The Zamorin proposes to adopt two princss and 
two princesses of Tekkankur to the prejudice of Cochin.’’ 
Letter dated June 22, 1704. {Ibid., Nos. 63 and 64). 

According to the genealogical table, now kept at the 
Putiya and Patinhare Kovilakams and made accessible to me 
after tbe first chapter bad gone to the press, two Tampurattis 
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An ajjreement was arrived at, bat it was 


Tbe Dutch were not, however, 


the Comraandeur. 
broken in February 170 
eager for war. They reported to diplomacy, and at last, in 1710, 

succeeded in getting Chetwai from the Zamorin. 

In 1711 a new Zamorin eafne to the Stanam. He sent 

Tamme Panikliar, who owned extensive lands in the vicinity of 
Chetwai, to see that the Dutch did not convert it into a base to 
attack him from. But they were too wise to let the grass 
grow under their feet. Near Chetwai were some lands which 
were claimed by the Zamorin as well as the Cochin Rajah. The 
latter made over his rights to them, and forthwith they began 


to constri’ct a fort for the better security of Chetwai 


The 


Zamorin protested against this highhanded conduct; but the 
Dutch Were not in a mood to pay any heed to his protests. So 
he sent a force to pull down the half-finished fortifications. 

a vivid account of the expulsion 


Hamilton 


gives 


of the Dutch from Chetwai. “The Zamorin”, says 


he. 


“entered into the war with the Dutch 


East 


India Company in anno 1714, and the Chief of the 
English Factory, who was a privy counsellor to tbe Zamorin, 
had a great hand in promoting it. The quarrel began about 
a small fort that the Dutch were building at Chetwai. The 
ground whereon it stood was a desert morass by the river’s 


both 


the king of Cochin and the 


Zamorin. The hing of Cochin made over his claim to the 


and one Tampurau were adopted into the Putiya Kovilakam 
and two Tampurans into theKilakke Kovilakam in 1706 In the 
following year, i. e., 1707, the younger sister of the Putiya 
Kovilakam Tampurattis referred to above, aged six years, and 
the niece of the Kilakke Kovilakam Tampurans also referred 
to above, aged five years, were adopted into the Patinhare and 
Kilakke Kovilakams respectively. 

^ The Press List of Ancient Duieh Records, No. 70. 

^Hamilton, A Mew Account of the East Indies, Vol. I, 

pp. 315 — 317. 
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Dutch, who macle small account who had the best title but 
carried on their work with diligence. The Zamorin, with and 
by the advice of his council, got some of his soldiers to be 
entered into the Dutch service, under the guise of daily 
labourers to carry stones, mortar, etc., for building the fort, and 
to take their opportunity to lie in ambu.scade in a morass over 
grown with reeds near the fort. Two Dutch lieutenants, who 
had the overseeing of the work, were one evening diverting 
themselves with a game at tables in a guard-room about half a 
mile from the fort- They had let some of their Dutch soldiers 
go straggling abroad, and the sentinels were careless under the 
security of friendship, which gave the workmen an opportunity 
to kill the sentinels, and make their signal for the ambuscade, 
who, in a few minutes, took the half-built fort. The lieutenants 
came presently after, with what forces they had, to retake it, 
but, one being shot dead in advancing, the other thought it, 
impracticable to attack greater forces within, than he had 
without, and so embarked, with his men, on board small boats 
for Cochin, about ten leagues from Chetwai. 

“I fortuned to be at Cochin when he and his men arrived, 
and bv a court-martial he was sentenced to be shot to death, 
which sentence 1 saw executed. The Zamorin’s people next 
day created a flag-staff; and hoisted the English flag, which the 

English Chief had sent by the ambuscade, and immediately 
after set about demolishing the walls, that were built, of the 

fort, and carried off some great guns belonging to the Dutch.” 

“Wheu the tidings of this disaster reached Cochin,” writes 
Visscher, ‘‘it caused a universal panic among the Dutch, and 


gave rise to a spirit of insolence among the natives, who thought 
that we Were ruined.” ^ The Commandeur, Barent Kettel 
hastened at once to Chetwai with three companies, three pieces 
of artillery and two mortars. lie was, however, waylaid by 
Mangat Acchan, who inflicted such a loss upon him that he was 

^ Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter iV. 
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not able to recover the place. He was compelled to entrench 
himself with his troops in a pagqer. But day by day his position 
became more and more difficult. With the Nayars regularly recei- 
ving supplies and reinforcements, and with his communications 
threatened by Mangat Acchan, he had no other alternative than 
to retire. But before that he made a heroic attempt to dislodge 
the enemy from the fort. “On the Ist of Pebuary the Command- 
ant resolved,” says Visscher, “to assault the place and scale the 

walls; but oh folly! when the troops reached the walls, they 
found that they had neglected to bring scaling ladders, and were 
consequently forced to retire foiled, with the loss of 80 men.” 

The Zamorin resolved to follow up this success by an 
attack on Cranganore. With that ob jeet he fortified Pappini- 

vattam. And to prevent the enemy from obtaining any supplies 
here he forbade the inhabitants to cultivate the land. 

Towards the end of 1715 three captains came from Bata- 
via. In January 1716 they attacked Pappinivattam, but their 
attempt ended in disaster. Encouraged by this success, the 
Rajah of Parur proceeded against Cranganore, whereupon Kettel 
abandoned his pagger, and went with his men to the assistance 
of the Cranganore garrison. 

The Batavian Government made grand eSorts to restore 
their fallen fortunes in Malabar. Thinking that the success of 
the Zamorin was due to the treachery of their Indian allies, 
they declined the offers of Ali Rajah and the KolattirH. But they 
ordered ever j one of their available men and ships to the Mala- 
bar coast. Nearly 3,000 men were sent to Malabar, and the 
entire coast from Chetwai to Calicut was blockaded^. 

All the while, the Zamorin also was not marking time. 
He obtained large sums of money from the English and 
through their assistance iespatched additional men, munition 

^ The Press Lii^t of Ancient Dutch Records, No 87. 

2 Ibid , 87. 

® The leUicherry Consultations^ Vol, III, pp. 72-76. 
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and provisions to his commanders at Chetwai. He assembled a 
huge army at Chowghat, which struck terror in the minds of 
the Cochin Rajah and his ally, Chankaran Kota Kaymal 


Towards the end of 17 J 6 William 


from 


Batavia. With, a splendid army, composed of Europeans, 
Javanese, Balinese, and others, assisted by the Cochin Nayars, 
he attacked Pappinivattam, Led by Tanme Panikkar the 
Nayars defended themselves with great courage and inflicted a 

great slaughter upon the enemy. But the Dutch artillery 
proved stronger, and the Panikkar had to evacuate the fort. 

Thereupon the Dutch advanced into the interior, and 
occupied Maprana, Towtampuri, Avatorti and Urakam, where a 
skirmish took place with the Zamorin’s Nayars Decisive 
success seemed to be still far away, and the Dutch, unwilling 

for financial reasons to continue the war, made peace with the 
Zamorin on February 22, 1718. 

The Zamorin was to pay 85,000 Panama as war-indem- 
nity, cede Chetwai and Pappinivattam, and allow the 
Dutch all freedom to trade in his dominions. He 


was 


also to dismiss iamme Panikkar, “the chief firebrand of 
the treason of Chetwai”^, from the court, and all his lands in 
Chetwai were to be given to the Company. In return, the 
Dutch withdrew all their claims on Punnattur. 

In appearance the Zamorin seems to have been vanquished. 
But his enemies “were soon to find that neither the strength of 
the Zamorin nor his power for offence had in any way been 
lessened”^. 


^ The Press list of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 95. 

^ The importance of this battle is exaggerated by Visscher. 
See Visscher’s Letters from Malabar, Letter IV, and Galletti’s 
The Dutch in Malabar, p. 21. 

® Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moen’s Memorandum^’ 

p. 134. 

^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 44* 
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Chetwai was so vital to his corarauaications io the south 
that he could not easily reconcile himself to its loss. So as 
soon as friendly relations were restored he opened negotiations 
for getting it back. He sent an envoy to Commandeur Christ- 
opher Van Vasso with a request for the retrocession of Chet- 
wai But the Dutch would not surrender what they had 
obtained after so much loss and bloodshed. On the other hand, 
considering a renewal of war inevitable, they strove to consoli- 
date their position by reducing every prince in alliance with 
them to the position of a dependent vassal. Well aware of 
the value of the policy of divide et impera, they even fomented 
discords in every royal family that came under their influence 
so that they might perpetuate their authority over them. 

Chetwai was not the only cause of difference between them 
and the Zamorin. They did not like the presence of the 
English at Calicut. As early as 1667 the authorities at Ams- 
terdam had written to Batavia to employ every means and 
effort to have the English expelled from the Zaraorin’s do- 
minions To prevent the export of pepper by the English 
they patrolled the coast from Chetwai to Ponnani. ® The 
Zamorin therefore organised a new confederacy. In 1728 he 
sent Padmanabha Pattar to Kayamkulam, Vatakkankur^ 
Tekkankur and Parur to induce them to join him against the 
Dutch and the Cochin Rajah. And in the following year their 
representative s came to Ponnani to concert measures for the 
furtherance of their common design. ^ 

But operations could not be immediately set on foot For 
the Zamorin died shortly a'lerwards, and the country was 
ravaged by small pox for two years, which did not, however, 
prevent the new Zamorin (1729-1741) from celebrating the 

^ The Calicut Granthdvari, 

^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 44. 

® The Tellicherry Cunstilatiotts, Vol. 11, p. 29. 

The Tress List of Attcient Dutch Records, No. 156. 

" The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IV, pp. 37 and .36 
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Mamakam of 1731. The Dutch took advantage ol' the Zamo- 

rin’s pre-occupation to occupy Tnamakkal and fortify it in, 1730^. 
At the same time thev strove to be friends with him, even 
encouraging him to quarrel with Cochin, without pushing mat- 
ters to the verge of hostilities. ^ But the Cochin Rajah was 
bent upon provoking a war, so that he might drag tJiem into it. 
So, in 1 740, he invaded the lands of the Chittur Namputiri. ^ 
But the Zanaorin was not then in a position to declare war. For, 
the indisposition of the mind, which had been growing upon him, 

came to a head, and he died on April 7, 1741 *• 

The new Zamoriu (1741-1746) was the eldest of the 
adoptees from Nileswaram. ‘‘The new king’’, writes Golle- 
nesse, ^ “is a prince between 30 and 35 years old, adopted from 
the house of Nileswarara, but a little too gentle to oppose the 
humours of his second princei who boasts that he intends to live 
and die a mortal enemy of the Honourable Company.” In 1742 

a dispute arose between the Cochin Rajah and the Zaraorin 
about the management of the Triprayar temple. The Eralpad 
invaded the Cochin territory and laid waste the land of Manga- 
lam. The Dutch succeeded in bringing about a Suspension of 
hoBtilities, and they “seriously warned the Cochin Rajah to 
avoid carefully every occasion of new disturbances, rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greater upon him- 
self.” After the MamjJcam, in 1743, the Zamoriu proceeded to 
Chunangad to repel an invasion by the Vellatri ®. In 1745 
broke out a formidable rebellion of the Moplahs at Tirurangadi 

On February 12, 1746, the Eralpad, described by Golle- 
nesse as the mortal enemy of bis nation, became the Zamorin. 


The Press List of Anoient Dutch Records, ISos. 175 and 
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Ibkl, No. 211. 


a 


Ibid., No. 288. ^ Ibid., No. 306 


and The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. XII, pp. 83 and 115. 
^ Galletti, The Dutch in Malahur, pp. 66-67, ^ The TellL 
cherry C^suHations^ Vol. XIV^, p. 116. Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 8. 
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For two years after hia accession he was engaged in sup- 


which had broken out in his 
In 1750 he sent an army to assist the 

The 


pressing the Moplah i 

predecessor’s reign 

Kolattiri against the Valunnavar of North Malabar 
Dutch, in the meanwhile, used the opportunity thus afforded 
to strengthen their outposts and intrigue with his enemies. 
So, in 1762, he attacked Inamakkal obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of powder and shot from the Danes But oprrations were 

A,cchan. He was, however, 


Man gat 


soon brought back to hia duty, and in the course of 1753 and 
1764 the Zamorin occupied almost all the lands ceded to the 

Dutch by the treaty of 1718. This alarmed them, and they 
fortified Pulikkara to secure the communication between Chet- 
wai and the sea. In 1765 the Zamorin crossed over to Payan- 
cheri at the head of 3,000 Nayars and occupied it. This made 
Alangad join the Zamorin 

In the meanwhile, Marlanda Varma was busy consolidating 

bis position, and extending his empire with the assistance of 
Rama Ayyan. The Rajahs of Kayankulam, Tekkankur and 
Vatakkankur tied to Calicut. In 1753 the Cochin Rajah was 
defeated by the Travancoreans at Purakkad, and Cochin itself 
was threatened. As the Dutch had been bound hand and foot by 
the treaty of Mavelikkara (1748), they could not help him. So, 
in this hour of danger, he turned to the Zamorin. He sent the 
Jew, Ezekiel Rabbi, to Calicut to negotiate an alliance with his 


age-long foe 


The Zamorin agreed to help him, provided the 


^ The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, Nos 421 , 422. 
^ The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. XX, p. 7. 

^ The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records No. 633. 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagements, A7c ,pp. 103-106. 

^ Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 574. 

^ The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. XX, p. 160, and 

Gallelti, The Dutch in Malai ar (Moeus), p. 128. 
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expenses of the war were paid and the 18J villages were ceded 
as security for payment. 

The king of Calicut made also an attempt to enlist the 
Dutch under his banner. He promised to restore the lands he 

had occupied and even give 2,000 candies of pepper every year 
if they would join the confederacy. ^ But they were afraid of 
Martanda Varma, and forthwith informed him of the overtures 
made by the Z amor in. 

Thus forewarned, the Travancoreans were ready to defend 
Arukutty, which commanded the only passage leading to 
Travaneore from Cochin. When the Zamorin’s army arrived 
there, they found the enemy prepared to oppose their landing. 
Led by Rama Ayyan, the Travancoreans successfully resisted 
every attempt made by the Calicut Nayars, and finally com- 
pelled them to retire. ^ Before another attempt could be made 
the Cochin Rajah had gone over to the enemy. 

The proximity of the Calicut forces roused in the minds 
of the Cochin princes the memories of ancient days, and they 
began to grow suspicious. Further, Paliyat Komu Menon, 
who had been led a captive to Travaneore after the Purakkad 
disaster, utilised his enforced stay at Trivandrum to appease 
the Travaneore ministers. At last, he succeeded in inducing the 
Travaneore Rajah to conclude a treaty of friendship against 
the Zamorin on January 22, 1757. 

Pappini* 

vattam, and compelled the Dutch to leave Matilakam. 
Afterwards he fortified Pulikkara ^ to cut off Chetwai 
from the sea, and overran the country of the Velosuad 
Nampiyars. On April 9, he captured Inamakkal, and 

^ Nagamayya, The Travaneore Manual, Vol. I, p. 373 , 

^ Sangunny Menon, The History of Travaneore, p. 162. 

^ The Press List of Ancient Dutch Becordst No, 674, 


In the meanwhile, the Zamorin had occupied 
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removed the guns left behind by the Dutch to Pulikkara. 
Then with 8,000 soldiers he invaded Chetwai. To prevent the 
Dutch receiving succour by sea he occupied the island opposite to 
it. And throwing 3,000 men into Parur be threatened Cranga- 
nore. Failing in an attempt to relieve Chetwai, the Dutch finally 
abandoned it. On October 22 theZamorin captured Mullurkara 
and pushed on to Cranganore^. The Commandeur himself 
came from Cochin to conduct its defence, while the Cochin heir- 
apparent came to Tiruvancbikkulum for the assistance of his 
allies. 

While to all appearance the siege was going on, messen- 
gers were secretly passing to and fro between the Dutch and 
the Zamorin. At last, a treaty was concluded on March 6 , 
1758, by which the Zamorin agreed to give up Matilakam, 
Puttanchira, Chetwai, and Pappinivattam, and pay Rs 65,000 
as a war indemnity. 

It may seem strange that the Zamorin, who was through- 
out the victor, should conclude a peace as though he were the 
vanquished. The explanation is to be sought in the danger 
from the Travancoreans. He had no fear of the Dutch; he 
knew what their ■ strength was and where their weakness lay. 
The immediate crisis tided over and the advance of the Travan- 
eoreans stopped , he thought he could at his own convenience 
recover Chetwai. 

But he was not destined to conduct the war against 
the Travancoreans. For he died exactly two months after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the Dutch, on May 7. His successor 
(1768-1766) however, was not so able. MangatAcehan withdrew 
from the court, ^ and two of his commandants, of Aliparampa and 

Mapranam, openly rebelled. In these circumstances it was 
not difficult for his enemies to penetrate into his territories. A 
combined force of Travancoreans and Cochinites invaded his 

^ Ibid., No. 614. 2 3 Calhut 

Granthavari, 
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dominions in 1762, and compelled him to abandon Alangad, 
Parur and Trichur. But the Travaueoreana were not in a posi- 
tion to advance further- For the Nabob of the Carnatic had 
invaded their country from the south So negotiations were 
opened. The Zamorin himself went to Padmanabhapuram, 
accompanied by the Valia Tampuran of the Patinhare 
Kovilakam, and concluded a treaty in 1763, agreeing to pay 
I s 16,000 for war expenses and refer all his disputes with 
Cochin to the friendly mediation of Travancore. ^ 

^ T/ie Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, Nos. 699 and 
716. ^ Phe Calicut Grunihuvari. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE MYSOREAN INVASIONS 


The downfall of the Zamorin was brought about not by his 
European enemies, the Portuguese and the Dutch, nor by his 
Kerala foes, Travancore and Cochin, but by the Mysoreans. At 
the invitation of the Palghat Rajah they invaded his dominions 


in 1732^. They appeared again in 1735 


In 1787 they raid- 


ed his frontier outposts^, and in 1746 he fought three battles 
with them In 1756 they invaded his territories for the 

fifth time. 

Doable to withstand the continued hostility of the Zamo- 
rin, the Rajah of Palghat finally placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the king of Mysore, agreeing to pay an annual trib- 
ute of 12,000 Fanams. The king of Mysore ordered Haidar 
Ali, who was then the Fciujdar of Dindigul, to go to the assis- 
tance of his Palghat vassal. Haidar sent his brother-in-law, 
Mukhdam Sahib, with 2,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry and 6 

The Zamorin had then his hands lull with the war with 
Cochin and the Dutch. He therefore chose to buy off the in- 
vader rather than fight him, by promising to refrain from molest- 
ing Palghat and pay 12 lakhs of Rupees for the expenses of 
the expedition. Unfortunately, the war in the south was pro- 
tracted; it was not concluded till 1763. Consequently the 
Zamorin was not able to pay anything to Haidar. 


guns 


All this while, Haidar also was busy preparing for his coup 
d'etat. As soon as he became the master of Mysore he sent 
envoys to the Zamorin to demand the sum due by the treaty of 


1756. 


They 


came 


at 


a 


very 


oulueky 


moment. 


^ The Teilicherry Consultations, Vol. V, p. 43. ^ Ihid., Vol, 


VII, p. bl, 


3 


P 


4 


Vol, XYI, P 


The treasury was empty, especially alter the disastrous 
war with Travancore, The Zamoriu asked for time; but the 
aaibassadors were peremptory. And as he was not in a position 
to pay even a part of the sum demanded, they returned to their 
country in anger and disappointment. Haidar thereupon 

resolved to invade Calicut, and at the head of 12,000 picked 
troops started for Malabar in 1766. 

His task was made easy by the help he received from his 
co-religionists. The hostility between Hindu and Muslim was 
as potent a factor in the decline of Kerala and of the Zamorin 
as the rivalry between ^amanta and Kshatriya. ^ Ever since 
the treaty of 1513 with Albuquerque the Zamorin and the 
Muhamadans were falling apart. As days passed the latter be- 
came suspicious, insolent and hostile. The letters of the English 
factor at Calicut contain numerous references to the disturban- 
ces caused by them. ^ In 1744 the Zamorin had to ad( pt 
special measures against them. ^ In 1745 they broke out into 
open revolt at Tirurangadi , which was not suppressed till the 
following year. In 1750 they once more rebelled at Tirui- 
angadi, entrenching themselves in the mosque and holding it 
against the Zamorin. ^ 


^ This was one of the causes of the hostility of Cochin. 
One of the reasons which induced the Bettet Rajah, who had 
been the right-hand man of the Zamorin, to consent to the 
adoption of his princes into the Cochin family in 1658 was the 
Cochin Rajah was, like him, a Kshatriya while the Zamorin was 
a Samanta. The disaffection of Ayirur and Cranganore may also 
be traced to the same pride of birth- The Patappaitu, p, 7. 

The Tellichery ('onsultations, Vol, IX, p. 26, 


Vol, XllI, p. 110, Vol. XVII— B, p 51, Vol- XViii, p. 
24, and Vol. XIX, pp. 117, 162. 

^ Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp. 12, 24, 51, 54, 169, and Vol. 
XVII-A, p. I3I. 

The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No, 492. 
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Haidar advanced by way of Chirakkal. The Zamorio pro- 
cedeed to the Kotta river at the bead of a large force to oppose 
him at the Perinholam ferry. Though his army had been re- 
inforced on the way by the Kadattanad Nayars the Nabob 
was too strong for him. After a fierce engagement he forced 
the passage of the river, and compelled his enemies to fall back- 

He was not, however, in a position to make an immediate 
descent on the Zamorin’s capital, for his cavalry had been con- 
siderably thinned, and his infantry needed rest. So be sent Ali 
Rajah by sea to Calicut. The Eralpad, who was in charge of 
the fort, refused to surrender it, whereupon Ali Rajah invested 

it with the help of the local Moplahs. 

The Zamorin tried to make peace with Haidar by a person- 
al appeal. He offered all his treasure and property, but the 
Nabob demanded the astounding sum of a crore of gold mohurs 
The Zamorin, therefore, retired to Calicut, closely pursued by 
his enemy. Here and there the Nayars made heroic but inef. 
fectual attempts to stop the advance of the sweeping avalanche- 
On April 20 Haidar arrived at Calicut, and established his camp 

at Palayam, 

With his arrival the siege became more rigorous. As pro- 
visions ran short the Zamorin sent the Eralpad and the Tam- 
purattis to Ponnani. As his position became more and more 
desparate he grew more and more stubborn in his refusal 
to surrender- At last, he resolved to put an end to his life, and 
with it the fort which no enemy had entered as a conqueror 
since the first Zamorin laid its foundation. On the 27th of 
April, corresponding to the i4th of Metam, 941 M. E., on 

Chitra or the fourteenth lunar asterism, he set fire to the 
})owder magazine with his own hand, and was blown up along 

with the fortress, from which his ancestors had marched out to 

conquer and annex •*. 

1 Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moens), p. 163. 

^ Logan, The Malah tr Manual, p. 413. 

® Michaud, The History of Mysore, pp. 23 — 24. 
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The Eralpad, who had retired with the Taaipurattia to 
Ponnani and thence to Parur, now became the Zamorin. Prom 
his distant refuge he ordered the Nayars, who knew every nook 
and corner of the country, to harass Haidar at every step and 
carry on a guerilla war against him. Ere long Haidar er- 
cognised that, though he had become master of Calicut, he was 
not yet master of Malabar, and many a battle and skirmish 
would have to be fought before his authority could be establish- 
ed. But the monsoon broke out, and bis soldiers, not accustom- 
ed to the rains, could not stay in Malabar. So, leaving a 
movable column of 3,000 men under Madanna and inciting the 
Moplahs to fresh endeavours against the Hindus, he proceeded 
to Coimbatore. 

This was the signal for a general revolt, and his garrisons 
at Ponnani and Calicut were surrounded. Rajah Ali, the 
Faujdar of Madukkarai, came to Malabar to quell the outbreak. 
But he was caught in a trap at the confluence of the Tula and 
Ponnani rivers, whence he could neither advance on account of 
the swollen streams nor retreat on account of the enemy. So 
Haidar himself came to his rescue. Burning and pillaging, 
leaving a trail of ruins, he came like Tamerlane. The Nayars 
fell back on Putiyangadi. But his troops stormed it, inflicting 
terrible slanghter on the defenders. 

Haidar now resolved to stamp out all resistance by a policy 
of severe repression. He degraded the Nayars, ordering them 
to salute the Cherumas or the agrestic slaves, who formed the 
lowest caste, and completely disarmed them, commanding all 
persons to kill such Nayars as were found bearing arms. But 
the valorous Nayars could not be so easily pat down. So Haidar 

proclaimed another edict, re establishing in all their rights and 
privileges such Nayars as should embrace Islam. This also 
proving futile, he established bis headquarters at Manjeri, and 
from there, as a centre, his soldiers spread out like a net, scour- 
ing every wood and hill, and capturing men, women and child- 
ren. Large numbers were killed, large numbers were sold as 
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slaves, and not an inconsiderable part of the captives were 
transported to Mysore. Still the Nayars remained unsubdued. 

Meanwhile, political circumstances demanded the imperat- 
ive return of Haidar to Mysore- The Mahrattas and the 
Islizam had invaded it from the north, and the Nabob hastened to 
the defence of his dominions, leaving a large force in the count- 
ry to hold the block-houses he had constructed. 

His departure was again followed by a general rising, and 
his garrisons, scattered throughout the country, were surround- 
ed everywhere. Hut the genius of a Brahmin saved them all. 
Madanna opened negotiations with the Nayar chiefs, “hinting 
that his master had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisi- 
tion more chargeable than advantageous; that if the chiefs 
should conssnt to reimburse the heavy charges which he had 
incurred, he would be ready to restore their possessions.” ^ 
Ignorant of the difficulties of Haidar and the utter helpless- 
ness of his garrisons here, they eagerly accepted the offered 
terms, and the Mysoreans, “whose escape would otherwise have 
been impracticable not only retreated in safety, but loaded with 
treasure — the willing contribution of the chiefs of Malabar — 
the purchase of a dream of independence.”^ 

The Zamorin thus returned to Calicut, agreeing to pay an 
annual tribute. For nearly six years, from 1768 to 1774, no- 
thing was heard of Haidar. The Zamorin thought that he had 

seen the last of him, and instead of making arrangements for 
paying the tribute or defending his kingdom, he allowed him- 
self to be diverted by insignificant affairs. He entered into a 
quarrel with the Cochin Rajah about the appointment of a priest 
in the Triprayar temple, and plunged into the dispute with 
such zeal and vehemence as “though his head and the existence 
of his kingdom depended on it.” ^ 

1 The Malabar Gazetteer, 67. 

^ Logan, Mulab ir Manual, Vol. I, p. 420. 

® Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moens), p. 133. 
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Unfortunately for the Zamoiin, Haidar was able to come to 
an understanding with his enemies. Thus freed from them, he 
sent a force under Srinivasa Rao through Wynad to occupy 
Calicut. It was only then that the Zamorin opened his eyes to 
the danger that threatened to overwhelmn him. As the French 
were then in high favour with the Nabob, he appealed to them 
for help, “submitting himself, his country and subjects to the 


king of Prance 


” 1 


A treaty was concluded on January 12, 


1774, and Monsieur Duprat, Governor of Mahe, came to Cali- 
cut. He asked Srinivasa Rao to stop his advance, as his master, 
the king of Prance, had taken the Zamorin under his protec- 
tion. But the Brahmin general knew his duty. He came 
steadily on and when he arrived at the town on January 19, 
Monsieur Duprat quietly returned to Mahe. 

Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut. The 
Dutch would not allow him to take shelter in their territory. 

“So he retired with his family to the south in a native vessel to 
the kingdom of Travancore 


” 2 


But the princes remained in the country. Under Ravi 
Varma of the Patinhare Kovilakam they offered a stubborn re- 
sistance. Though the Mopiahs bad declared against the Hindus, 
Haidar found it difficult to assert his authority even after four 
years’ continuous fighting. His soldiers were safe only behind 
their stockades, and the conquest of Calicut, instead of augment- 
ing his resources, served only to drain them. So, in 1779, he 
sent the hajah of Chirakkal to discuss the terms of a lasting 
peace. As a personal i nduoement to Ravi Varma he allowed 
him “to make a small proportional collection from the country 


for his own support 


'» 3 


It was agreed that the Zamorin was 


to be re-instated in return for a fixed tribute. Ravi Varma met 
the Nabob’s representatives to discuss and decide upon the de- 
tails. But the conference broke down all on a sudden. Some 


Ihid.,^ 155.^ p. 156. 

The Joint Commissioners’ Report, p. 26. 
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movements of the Nabob’s soldiers aroused Ravi Varma’s sus- 
pieions, and he returned at once to Nedunganad 

Shortly afterwards war broke out between Haidar and the 
English, Ravi Varma joined the latter, and helped them to 
occupy Calicut in 1782- Then the combined array, consisting 
of the English forces and Ravi Varma’s Nayars, defeated 
Haidar’s general at Tirurangadi, and pursued him as far as 
Palghat. Thereupon Haidar sent his son, Tippu, to restore his 
authority in Malabar. The Nabob’s death on December 12,1782, 
however, obliged Tippu to return to Mysore, and Ravi Varma 
and the English were once more free to carry on their opera- 
tions. 

In November 1783 Colonel Eullarton advanced to Palghat. 
Be invited the Zamorin to join -him. He promised to establish 
him at Palghat after its capture, and restore him to Calicut 
if be moved in that direction on no other condition than that of 
supplying the army with grain and other necessaries when 
engaged in the vicinity of Palghat. Accordingly, the Eralpad 
joined him with his followers. They were of the greatest ser- 
vice to Eullarton; they provided him with not only supplies but 
much useful information about the fort and its defences besides 


conciliating the people. On the 4th the fort was surrounded. 



ceeded to Coimbatore, and the Zamorin occupied the fort. 


But the Madras Government mismanaged the war, and 

Tippu re-occupied Malabar. The Mysoreans resorted to a 

stratagem to make the Zamorin evacuate the fort. “Tippu’s 

soldiers daily exposed the heads of many Brahmins in sight of 

the fort. And the Zamorin, rather than witness such enormi- 
ties, chose to abandon Palghat” 


By the treaty of Mangalore, concluded in 1784, the Encr- 
lish gave up their claims on Malabar, and the Tiger of Mysore 
once more bec ame its undisputed master. So Ravi Varma 

^ Galletti, I he Dutch in Malabar (Moens), pp. 162-168. 
r Lillarton, quoted in the Malabar Manual^ p, 445. 
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resumed his activities, and all the country south of Calicut 
became a prey to his Nayars. 

In 1 785 the oppression of Tippu’s revenue offiicers led to 
the rebellion of the Goorkal, a Moplah chief of Manjeri. Un- 
able to suppress him with the soldiers at his command, Arshed 

Beg Khan, sought Ravi Varma's help. “By messages and 
promises he prevailed on Ravi Varma to join him”, and their 

united forces were able to put down the rebels. Partly as a 

reward for this, partly as an incentive to keep the peace. 

Tippu settled upon him a pension and a jaghir in 1786. 

At last, Tippu saw the wisdom of conciliating the Zaraorin, 

and the relations between the two were so far improved that 

the Fralpad, Kishen Rajah, made bold to visit Malabar in the 

following year. In January, 1788, the Zamorin sent his Kariah- 

kar,ov minister, Swaminal ha Pattar, with Arshed Beg Khan 
to Seringaptam to negotiate the terms of. his restoration In 

April Tippu himself came to Calicut. But his stay was cut 

short by the monsoon, and he retired to Coimbatore, requesting 

the Zamorin to send an envoy to complete the negotiations 
already set on foot. 

The Zamorin sent Kishen Rajah to meet the Sultan. The 

latter would restore Malater only on one condition : the Zamo- 

rio must assist him in the conquest of Travancore. To escape 

from the Tiger’s grip Kishen Rajah outwardly acquiesced in the 
proposal. And elated with the success of his diplomacy the 

Sultan actually gave Kishen Rajah an order on his treasury at 

Calicut for an advance of money. But as soon as Kishen Rajah 

found himself safe in Malabar he denounced the treaty and re- 
pudiated the agreement. 

Tippu’s anger knew no bounds. He resolved to wipe out 
the princes, Nayars and Namputiris, who were capable of such 
treachery, by their conversion to Islam. In July he sent the 
converted Rajah of Parappanad and ‘Tichera Tiroopar’ (the 
Tirumulpad of Nilambur) to Malabar to use their influeuee 
2^ er the Nayars for this purpose. 

^ The Joint Commissioners' Report, pp. 35- — 36. 
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The Hindus at once rallied round the princes of the 
Patinhare Kovilakam. The younger Ravi Varma took the lead. 
Thanks largely to his efforts, upwards of thirty thousand Brah- 
mins escaped to Travancore with their wives and families. ^ 
In November Tippu’s officers laid violent hands upon the Kar- 


anavappad of Manjeri 


This led Ravi Varma to declare open 


war and attack Calicut. Tippu sent 6,000 troops under Mon- 
Lally against him. Though this led to his withdrawal from 
Calicut, the Mysoreans were not able to drive him out of the 

field. 


In 1789 Tippu himself came down to Malabar ; but it had 
Very little effect on the course of events. In the following year 
the Sultan invaded. Travancore. Its Rajah appealed to the 
English. They declared war on Tippu and invited the princes 

of Malabar to join them. 

^ The Joint Commissioners' Report, pp. 43 — 46. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ZAMORTN AND THE ENGLISH 

The Zamorin was the oldest ally of the English in I ndia. 
In 1615, Captain Keeling, sent by the East India Company, 
came to Calicut with a letter to the Zamorin from James I. 
asking him to grant his subjects all facilities in his dominions. 
The ruler of Calicut was then engaged in besieging the Portu- 
guese at Cranganore. ^ So the enterprising captain proceeded 
to this place, had an interview with the Zamorin, and conclud- 
ed a treaty, with him. According to this, the very first treaty 
which the English entered into with an I ndian prince, it was 
agreed that the English were to assist the Punturakkon in ex- 
pelling the Portuguese from Cranganore and Cochin, these two 
places Were to be subsequently occupied by them, the expenses 
of the war and its spoils were to be shared equally between the 
two contracting parties, and the English were to have complete 
freedom of trade throughout his dominions. ^ But the eyes of 
the English at this time were turned towards the Archipelago; 
they were yet to discover the possibilities of the trade with the 
mainland. So Keeling did nothing to fulfil his part of the con- 
tract. Leaving ten men to open a ware-house at Ponnani and 
Calicut, he sailed away. 

A factory was founded at the latter place on March 22, 

Prom the very start, however, ill-luck pursued it. The 

chief of the factory died. One of the Englishmen either deserted 

to the Portuguese or was captured by them. And there was 

no demand for the wares offered for sale. So the factory was 
closed. 

But the hostility of the Dutch in the Archipelago, culmi- 
nating in the massacre of Amboyna, compelled the English to 

> ^ — 

^ See page 214 suptra. 

The text of this treaty is given by Day in The Land of 
Perumals, page 177. 
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fall back upon the mainland. Thus, after nearly half a century, 
in 1664, they re-appeared in the Malabar coast The Zamorin, 
smarting under the treacherous behaviour of the Dutch, who 
had coolly assumed the role of the Portuguese at Cochin in 
direct contravention of all their treaty obligations, welcomed 
them to his dominions. He not only exempted them from the 
payment of all export duties except on pepper, ^ but, as a mark 
of his special favour, agreed to give the Chief of the factory an 
annual present of 1,000 Fanams and 2 manillas, one costing 
400 Panams and the other 60. ^ The presence of the English 
at Calicut was so repugnant to the Dutch that they resolved 
to “employ every means and make every effort to have the 
English expelled from the land of the Zamorin.’* ^ But every 
attempt made by them to effect an estrangement between the 
allies tended only to bring them closer and cement their friend- 
ship. In 1691, the Dutch ceded Chetwai to the Zamorin, and to 
their intense mortihcation he allowed the English to open a 
ware-house there. 


urn 


The proximity of Tellicherry to the finest pepper and 
cardamom lands in Malabar” ^ led the English to shift their 
headquarters to this place. But this did not in any way impair 
their friendship. On the other hand, in 1699, the Zamorin allow- 
ed them a reduction of 25% in the duty on pepper So influ- 
ential and respected did they become at Calicut that, according 
to Hamilton, “if any debtor went into their factory for protection 
none durst presume to go there to disturb them”. ^ In the 
wars with the Dutch they helped the Zamorin in various ways 
so much so that, in 1710, he allowed them to compel all natives 


^ Logan, Treaties, i£ngagetnents,EtG-, p. 1. 

^ The TelliGherry Co7isultaiions, Vol. XVII— A, p. 18. 

^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 40. 

^ The Gazetteer of Malabar, p. 65. 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 2. 

^ Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, Vol. I, 
p. 3 18. 
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to prove the value of the articles supplied by them, whenever 
they had reason to complain, by the ordeal of the boiling oil 

But, unfortunately, the war, in which the English had 
been so serviceable, ended disastrously for the Zainorin, and he 
had to cede Chetwai to the Dutch. This was a great loss to the 

factors, though not to the Company, if Hamilton could be be- 
lieved. According to him, Chetwai was a milch cow for his 

countrymen in Malabar. “For the Chiefs of Calicut,” says 
he “for many years had vended between 600 and 1,000 chests 
of Bengal opium yearly up in the inland countries, where it is 
very much used. The water carriage up the river being cheap 
and secure, the price of opium high, and the price of pepper 
low, the profits were great both ways”. 

Mr. Adams, the head of the English factory in this period, 
who had been brought up in Malabar from his childhood and 
who spoke Malayalam like a son of the soil, had such a com- 
plete ascendancy over the Zamorin that his enemies held him 
responsible for the wars with the Dutch But, as has been 
already described the Zainorin needed no instigation to at- 
tempt to recover Chetwai, which commanded one of the only 
two practicable routes to Cochin. Of course Mr. Adams did all 
he could to help him in the war. He lent him money to the 
extent of 6,76,492 Fanams on his own responsibility supplied 

him with whatever munitions and other war-material he requir- 
ed on advantageous terms, and allowed him to send provisions 

to the beleaguered garrison at Chetwai under cover of the Eng- 
lish flag. 

' Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc , p. 3. 

^ Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, pp. 317- 

318. 

Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter III, 

Hamilton, A New kccount of the East Indies, Vol I> 

p. 316. 

^ See page 228 supra. 

® The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. Ill, p. 72, 
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So the Zamorin gave him permission to erect a factory 
tbere^ , though the subsequent cession of Chetwai to the Dutch 
robbed the concession of all its value, and allowed him to ex- 
port timber, planks, cables and cordage duty free^. The 
English, in fact obtained the most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The French were not allowed to settle on the right bank of the 
Chetwai which the Zamorin still held, or enter the Rctta 
river The prerogative of wrecks was not extended to Eng- 
lish ships®. They were protected against the Moors®, and 
generally exempted from duties which the other European 
nations had to pay^. In 1759 they were even allowed to cover 
their factorv with tiles®. 

The occupation of Calicut by Haidar did not render the 
Zamorin aLsolutely powerless to help the English against him 
and his son, Tippu®. Their success against these Aiuhammadan 
rulers in South Malabar was in a large measure due to the ex. 
ertioDs of Prince Ravi Varma and the Eralpad. But the tri aty 
of Mangalore, concluded in 1784, restored Malabar to 4ippu 
and exposed the Hindus to a religious persecution and sulT-. ring 

unparalleled in the history of any other country. But Ntmesis 
dogged the footsteps of the fanatic Sultan- In 1790 he in- 
vaded Travancore, which at once stirred the English to action* 
Lord Cornwallis, the .Governor-General, invited the Malabar 
princes to join him, promising to render them in 
future entirely independent of Tippu and to retain 
them upon reasonable terms under the protection 

^ Logan, Treaties, EngagevceiUs, Etc., p. 3. 

“ The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. XV, pp. 40—42. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XI. 

^ Ibid,, Vol. XII, p. 28. 

® Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 110, and Vol. XV, pp, 116—117. 

" Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 40-42 ; Vol. XVll-A, p. 76 ; Vol. 
XIX, p. 190; Vol. XX, p. 188. 

® Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., Y). 108. 

^ See page 244 supra. 
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of the Company. To secure their willing obedience he procla- 
imed his readines to restore the country to its original rulers 
for a moderate tribute and valuable commercial monopolies in 
their respective kingdoms. 

In response to this invitation Prince Ravi Varma met 
General Meadows, Governor and Commander-in-chief of Madras, 
at Trichinopoly. and settled with him the terms of the Zamorin’s 
co-operation. These were drawn up in the form of the follow- 
ing Cowlnama, which was given to Eralpad Kishen Rajah at 

Coimbatore on the 27th of September. 

Cowlnama from His Excellency Major-General Meadows^ 
Governor and Commander-in-chief, etc., etc., on the part of 
the Honourable Company to Kishen, Zamorin Raia of Calicut. 

“Whereas the English Forces have by the blessing of 
Providence possessed themselves of the fort and district of 
Palghat and certain adjacent countries of the Malayalam, and 
design further to extend their possessions in that quarter, and 
whereas, Kishen, Zamorin Raja of Calicut, has on the present 
and former occasions evinced firm attachment to the British 
interests and proved himself useful in supplying their armies, 
it has therefore been resolved, that the said Zamorin shall be 
invested, and he is hereby invested with the sole management 
of all the countries heretofore included in the province of Calicut 
which are or may be conquered by the British troops. 

‘‘The said Zamorin is therefore directed to exert his 
authority and influence in embodying Nairmars of that count- 
ry and in directing their operations against the common enemy 
either separately or in conjunction with the British Forces as 
he may be instructed by the Officer commanding in that quarter. 

“He is to exert himself in establishing magazines in such 
places as he may be required to collect themi and in supplying, 
as far as may be practicable, everything necessary for the pro- 
secution of the war, for which regular receipts will be given, 

and the am ount daily accounted for at its conclusion, 
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“Thia instrument to which strict obedience is enjcined hy 
all, whom it may concern, is to be considered as a Cow] Nama 
and authority ior administering the revenues during the present 
war, and at its successful conclusion by the favour of the Al- 
mighty, the Murassie or right of inheritance of the said Zamorin 
and of every Raja, Zemindar and Polygar shall be strictly 
examined and justly determined to the rightful inheritor agree* 
able to established custom, and then also the PeiseUsh to be 
paid to the Honouralle Company shall be equitably adjusted. 
Given under my hand and seal at Coimbatore, the twenty- 

seventh day of September in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninetv. 


(Signed) W. Meadows, 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief. ^ 
With the help of the redoubtable Ravi Varma and his 
followers it was not at all a difficult task to clear Malabar of 
the Mysoreans. And a simultaneous invasion of Mysore from 
the east and the west forced the Sultan to sue for peace. By 

finally concluded on March 18, 
1792, Malabar was ceded to the English. 

The exiles returned to their homes in the hope of being 
restored to their respective territories in accordance with the 
promises held out by the Governor-General in his despatches of 
April Band May 31,1790 ^. Lord Cornwallis sent General 
Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, to Malabar, to come to an 
immediate agreement with the Rajahs for some specific revenue 
for the ensuing year and recommend a suitable form of govern- 


the treaty of Seringapatam, 


ment for the newly-annexed province. On April 20 he arrived 
at Cannanore, and appointed Mr. Farmer and Major Dow as 
Commissioners — with whom two officers to be sent from Ben- 


gal by the Governor-General were also to be associated — to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, to settle the amount of the trib- 
ute and to collect materials for a report on the most eligible 

^ Ijogan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc.t pp. 86 — 87, 

^ Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 463. 
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gystem of establiahiog the Company’s authority on the coast. ^ 
Unfortunately, none of these Rajahs except the Zamorin made 
any representation on the basis of the Governor- General’s 
letters, and they lost their case by default. 

The Commissioners were not prepared to assume the 
government of the country all at ouce. They Were far too 
sensible of the difficulties that might arise from the attachment 
of the people to their former rulers and from their own ignor- 
ance to introduce all at once brand-new methods of government 
or revenue assessment io a country, “where every man went 
not only armed but for the most part with those arms ready 
drawn in hand for instant assault or defence, as interest or pas- 
sion might dictate”. Their general plan was, therefore, to 
utilise the influence of the Rajahs and their knowledge of their 
respective kingdoms for one year to maintain peace and collect 
revenue. Accordingly, making settlements with the Rajahs of 
Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadattanad, they came to Calicut in 
May. 

In the meanwhile, the Zamorin had come to Chowghat, 

and formally celebrated his Ariyittuvalcha io April. Sickness 
due to old age and the insecurity of the country due to the 

Moplah banditti, who infested the roads, prevented him from 
immediately meeting the Commissioners. He sent the Munal- 
pad with his minister, Swaminatha Pattar, to settle with them 
at Calicut. 


The dilatoriness of the Zamorin’s movements was extre- 
mely distasteful to them. T heir minds had already conceived 
a prejudice against him on account of “his enthronement or 
coronation without the concurrence or assent of any officer of 

the Company’s Government”^. And interpreting his delay as 
due to a desire to evade a settlement, they had leased 
Payyanad, Payyoramala, Kilakkumpuram, Vatakkunpuram 
and Pulavayi for one year to Vira Varma of Kurumbranad. 

' Ibid., p. 478.^ The Joint Commissioners' Meport, p. 66. 
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When at last the Zamoria’a representatives made their 
appearance they found it no easy task to settle with them. 
For, the Munalpad took his stand on the Cowlnama of 1790, 
and demanded the restoration of his chief to his former terri- 


tories. In 


fact. 


ever 


since 


it 


was granted, 


the 


princes 


of the Zamorin’s family had been conduct- 


ing 


themselves 


as 


independent Rajahst collecting 


revenue, administering juatiee. 


and 


making war 




upon their enemies. Ravi Varma, in particular, who was 
chiefly instrumental in getting the Cowlnama, proclaimed a 
general war against the Muhammadans after the expulsion of 
Tippu’a forces in 1791 to wipe off the memory of the dark days 
of 1788. ^ And when the Commissioners arrived at Calicut “all 

the Rajahs of the (Zamorin’s) family bound themselves by oath 

to adhere to each other, and to stand out on the ground of the 
Cowl granted by General Meadows to Kishen Rajah, claiming 
at last all their ancient rights as the condition of their accepting 

of any change. 

The Commissioners, whose minds were not perhaps wholly 
free from the resentment caused by the Zamorin’s celebration 
of his installation ceremony without their assent and his 
subsequent delay in sending his agents to meet them, viewed 
the question from the stand-point of immediate revenue and ex- 
pediency rather than of abstract justice. During the Mysorean 
occupation the old order had completely changed. The Hindus 
in general and the Nayars in particular had sunk in social and 
political importance, while the Moplahs bad risen in status and 

influence. To put back the hands of the clock after the lapse 


be 


tion. 


be restored in a 


moment; nor conld it be done in the circumstances of the time 
without an army. Further, the Zaraorin’s ministers could not 
be trusted to use their power with moderation; for, returning 


1 p,64. 2 p. 81. 
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to the coaotry after twenty years of exile, they could not be 
expected to suppress those feelings of hatred and anger, which 
were sure to be engendered by memories of past suffering and 
aggravated by the sight of their ruined and desecrated homes 
and temples. The Commissioners found that the Zamorin could 
not exercise his former authority and maintain peace in the 
country without the intervention of the Company’s forces, while 
the Compay’s officers would have to be ever vigilant to prevent 
the oppression of the Moplahs by his agents and servants 
The Company, in fact, would have to shoulder all the responstbi* 


ties of government without any of its advantages. So, as early 
as the 27th of May, even before they had met the Zamorin’s 
accredited envoys, they had made up their minds against his 
restoration. ^ 

The Munalpad would not easily yield. For two months 
negotiations went on between him and the Commissioners, who 
“adopted every proper means to destroy in the public mind 
those lofty notions of their (the princes’) heriditary and full 
right to sovereignty, which the Zamorin or Samoory and the 
princes of his family had recently attempted to set up and pro- 
mulgate”. At last, at the end of July, the Zamorin gave way. 
Acting on the advice of his favourite minister, Swaminatha 

Pattar, he “finally abandoned his lofty pretensions, and deliver- 
ed a representation setting forth, that* although he had hoped 
on the foundation of the Cowl, to have been restored to all his 
countries, yet, as he now learnt that the Company’s Govern- 
ment considered them as theirs, and had (as he was advised) 
relinquished Coimbatore to preserve Malabar, by the defence 
of which much expense, he acknowledged, would be in- 
curred, he is therefore content to collect the revenue and to 
govern the country, in such manner as the Government may 
think fit, happy to live under their protection, and trusting to 

their bounty for everything.” ^ 


1 


Ihid,, pp. 78—79. ^ Ibid., p. 80. ® lUd., pp. 81— 
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TheZaraorin having thus acquiesced in their proposals in 
respect of his position and status, they proceeded to arrange 
the terms of a settlement with him. An agreement for one 
year, which formed the basis of all subsequent proceedings, was 
signed ou August 18, 1792. ^ 

Article 1 opens with the names o' the districts leased to 
him. They were : — 

in Calicut — the Cusba and Ramnad ; 

in Kurumbranad — Vatakkumpurara and Kilakkumpuram, 
(which Vira Varma readily gave up to the Zamorin) ; 

in Bettettunad — Ponnani, Cheranad, and Venkattakotta ; 

in Chowghat — Chowghat, Nedunganad and Karimpula ; 

in Krnad — Ernad and Malappuram ; 

in Palgbat — Kollengode, Koduvayur and Mankara. 

These districts together with the sea and land customs 
were delivered to him from Kanni 1, 978 M. E. (September — 
October 1792) “with full powers to make the collections, to 
administer justice and all other rights, ceded by Tippu Sultan, 
to the English Company”. In return the Zamorin agreed to 
pay Rs. 4,16,366-1-0 in three instalments as follows. - 

Rs 1,60,000 on Dhanu 1 ; 

Rs 1,36,366-1-0 on Minam 1 ; and 

Rs 1,30,000 on Mithunam 1. 

Article 2 provides for the appointment of Inspectors by 
the Company to ascertain the exact amount levied and collected 
in the aforementioned districts auJ customs offices. 

Article 3 directs the payment of the revenue of the Rajahs 
of Bettet, Beypore and Parappanangadi through the Zamorin* 
who is, however, not to interfere with them in any way. 

Article 4 vests the administration of justice in these king- 
doms in the Zamorin as in times past, subject to the regula- 
tious which the Company might make in this behalf. 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagements; Etc , pp. 1 60 — 163 . 
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Article 5 directs the preparation of a fuller and more de- 
tailed account of the value of the districts leased to him. 

Article 6 abolishes the military service of the Nayars and 

imposes upon their land the jumma settled by Tippu. 

Article 7 confirms the confiscation of the rent-free lands 
by Haidar and Tippu, and prohibits their restoration, 

Article 8 obliges the Zamorin to submit to the regulations 
that might be made for the better government of the country 

and the improvement of its revenue 

Article 9 requires him to obtain the previous consent 
of the Company for the appointment of his ministers, offi- 
cers and tax-collectors and to dimiss them for misbehaviour. 

Article lO provides for the collection of the arrears of the 

current year. 

Article 1 1 secures to the Company the monopoly of the 

pepper trade in his dominions. 

Article 12 reserves to the Company the liberty to withhold 
its protection for any breach of faith on the part of the Rajahs. 

Finally, Article 13 appoints the Kilakke Kovilakam Rajah 
as security for the performance of these agreements, and vests 
him with the necessary power and control over the general 
management of the country and the collection of the revenues. 

With regard to the mint also an agreement for one year 
was executed. The Zamorin at first offered Rs 12,000, and 
even wished to have its profits made over to him altogether for 
his support- The Commissioners demanded Rs 30,000. At 

last, a compromise was reached, and the Zamorin agreed to 
pay Rs 15,000 ’ . 

On January 9,1793, the Commissioners forbade the collec- 
tion of presents in any form on any occasion, strictly enjoining 

upon the Rajahs not take anything more than the settled y«m- 

On March 30 Malabar was divided into two administra- 


^ The Joint Gommisstoners Report, p. 91. 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 172. 
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tive charges, immediately presided over by a Superintendent 
each at Tellicherry and Cherplacherry, under the ultimate 
control of the Supravisor of Calicut. ' 

To facilitate their negotiations with the Zamorin for a per- 
manent settlement the Commissioners appointed his minister, 
Swaminatha Pattar, their sole agent-for the purchase of pepper, 
thus giving him a motive at least to refrain from obstruc- 
tion, if not actually to use his influence over his master on their 
behalf. After propitiating the Brahmin minister in this 
manner, they proposed in pursuance of Article 5 of the agree- 
ment, to associate Inspectors with his officers so as to ascertain 

the taxable capacity of the land, “whence alone an equitable 
adjustment of the revenue, as well in regard to him and his 
family, as to the Honourable Company and the public at large 
could be accomplished.” The Zamorin at first objected to this, 
for he feared that the Company might appropriate the entire 
revenue of the land without leaving enough for the maintenance 
of himself and his family. But, “on being assured that this 
point as to their support was, and ought to be, considered as al- 
together separate from the discussion as to the amount of the 
junima {since, whether this was more or less, a sidtable main- 
tenance tnust be allowed to the BajahsY’ he withdrew his 
objection, and agreed to the in^^titution of a Canango establish- 
ment to keep the accounts of each district. He was also pur- 
suaded to consent to the abolition of all tolls and transit duties 
and surrender the sea-customs. 


But he was not so compliant in the matter of the mint. 
For, “'he considered it not only as being coeval with the sove- 
reignty of his family but as what be conceived he had princi- 
pally to rely on for a subsistence”^. At last, the parties came 
to a settlement. The general direction was to remain exclu- 



2 The Joint Commissioners' Report pp. 132— 13B. 

3 Ibid., pp. 202-203. 
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sively with the Company ; the Zamorin’s officers were to assist 
in the details of the business ; and the profits were to be divided 
equally between the two. 

A. Kararnaiiuih embodving all these was executed on June 
29,17931. 

The allowances of the Stanee^ and the Kovilakams were 
then determined. It was laid down that every part and branch 

of the family should receive something “as nearly proportionate 
as possible to their respective receipts under the old Zamorin 
before the time of Haidar’s conquests”. Accordingly, it was re- 
solved to set apart for their maintenance twenty per cent of 


the nett land revenue collections, ten per cent of the gross 
customs receipts and half the nett profits of the mint^. 

The Commissioners next proceeded to examine the claims 
of the Zamorin to control his feudatories. They refused to re- 
cognise his authority over Bettem, Kavalappara and Chetwai, 
reserved their judgment in respect of Pulavayi, and admitted 
his claim to Payyanad, while he himself renounced Payyor- 

mala and agreed to give the Rajah of Punnattur Rs 5,700 
every year^ 

To expedite the despatch of business with the Zamorin 
they appointed his chief and favourite minister, Swaminatha 
Pattar, their own Diwan with an allowance of one per cent of 

the collections from the Zamorin’s lands'^. This proved almost 
fatal to the Brahmin. For, the brother and nephew of the 


gallant prince, Ravi Varraa, who had come to look upon him 
as the enemy of their family, despairing of obtaining any re- 
lief by an appeal to the Company’s officers, who thus evinced a 


disposition to be led by him, enticed him to 


their residence at 


Mankavu, stabbe d him on the back and fled to the hills 

^ Logan» Treaties, Engagements, Etc., pp. 189-190. 

^ The Joint t'ommissio tiers' Report pp. 270 — 271. 

^ Logan, Treaties, tngagements, btc., pp. 209 — 210, 
^ The Joint Commissioners' Report, p. 272. 

® Ibid., p. 281 . 
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On January 3, 1795, the Company concluded a new agree- 
ment with the Zamorin for five years But he was not able 
to pay his dues even for the first year of this quinquennial lease. 
Not only had the country been impoverished by the wars of 
the preceding thirty years, but the Zamorin, divested of his 
ancient authority and shorn of his former prestige, found it 
difficult to collect the revenue The Company in consequence 


temporarily resumed his lands in 1796, giving them back on 
his furnishing security for the payment of the arrears But 
the troubles in Ernad, due to the rebellion of Attan Gurukkal, 


led him to surrender it in 1797 Finally, in 1798, he com- 
pletely relinquished the management of the rest which had 
brought him only trouble, worry and odium. 


On July 1,1800, Malabar was transferred to the Madras 
Presidency. Six years afterwards, on November 15,1806, 
was executed the agreement upon which rest the present poli- 
tical relations between the Zamorin and the English 

It consists of four articles. Article 1 fixes his annual 
Malikhana or allowance at Rs. ],32,163 — 4 — 0, representing 
20 per cent of the nett jumma of the lands leased to him by the 
agreement of 17b2, the jumma of the year 976 M. E (A. D- 
1800-1801) being taken as the basis. Article 2 says that it 
shall be payable in quarterly equal instalments at the Cutcherry 
of the Principal Collector. Article 3 states that it shall be 
payable only to the receipt of the senior member of each 
Kajeum or Kovilakam. And Article 4 declares that the Mali- 
khana as hereby fixed shall be considered as tbe security for 
the good and dutiful behaviour towards the Company’s Govern- 
ment of each and every member of the Rajeum or family to 
which it may now or hereafter be payable. 


^ Logan, Treaties^ Engagements, Etc*, 

2 Ibid., pp. 252-253, 255-256. ^ Ibid , p. 279. ^ 
5 ibid-,^^. 372—376. 


pp. 227-228. 
Ibid.,'g. 310. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW THE EMPIRE WAS GOVERNED 

The Zamorin’s empire at ita zenith included the whole of 

the West coast from Kollam to Kollam, that is, from Pantalayinj 

in the Kurumbranad Taluk of British Malabar to Quilon in the 

Travancore State. In the interior his sway extended as far as 

the Ghats. In British Malabar the territory under his rule 
comprised the southern half of Kurumbranad, the whole of 

Calicut, Ernad and Ponnani, Nedun^anad in Valluvanad, and 
Mankara and Natuvattam in Palghat. Beyond British Malabar 
be ruled over the whole of the present Cochin State and Alan- 
gad, Parur and Chittur. The chiefs of Bembanad (Vatakkankur 
and Tekkankur), Kayamkulam and Venad used to pay him trib- 
ute and send flags of fealty to the Mamakam in token of their 
loyalty. 

The government was in form an autocracy. There were 
no recognised organs in the state, like the British Parliament, 
capable of effectively controlling the Zamorin. ^ But, at the 

same time, he was not a despot like the Pathan Sultans or the 

Mughal Emperors. His privileges and responsibilities, no less 
than the obligations and rights of his subjects, were strictly 

defined by usage and precedent. Logan calls it Muryada, Margam 
Acharam, all signifying established rule and custom. ^ But 

the phrase which most clearly expresses it and which occurs in 
almost all the royal writs and simnads; recognising succession is 
Kilnalil or pantu ulla vannaiu, that is, as in times past. 

Succession was regulated by the Marumahkattayam law, 
according to which the oldest male member traced through the 
female becomes the chief. In communities governed by this law 
regencies due to non-age could only be a very rare occurrence 

^ The two attempts of the Lokar to impose their will on 
the Zamorin, one recorded in 1634 and the other in 1746, can- 
not be regarded as the normal functioning of a regularly con- 
stituted constitutional authority. 

“ Logan, Malabar Manual, V^ol, 1, p. 110. 
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and in the history of the Zamorins there had been no occasion 
to set up such a regency. When the head of the state could 
not discharge his functions due to old age or sickness he did not 
retire into religious seclusion, as was the practice at Cochin; ^ 
the Eralpad or the heir-apparent ruled the country iu his name 
as in 16T0. Succession ol women was also unknown. Adoption 
was resorted to not only for the continuance of the family, as 
in 1706, ^ but also for providing for the succession to the 
Stanams, as in 1550 ^ 

The Ariyittuvalcha or the formal installation of the new 
Zamorin generally took place in continuation of the Tiruvan- 
tali or funeral ceremonies of his deceased predecessor. The new 
chief did not at his accession take any oath similar to that 

taken by the king of England. The solemn injunction of the 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal to protect cows and Brahmins resem- 
bles rather the admonition of the Purohita at the enthrone- 
ment of the Vedic king than the coronation oath of the Christ- 
ian kings. 

The Zamorin’s consort was dignified by the title of 
Naittiyar. She could not assume it, however, before it had 
been formally conferred upon her*^ This honour entitled her to 
the privilege of having long-handled lamps carried before her 

whenever she Went out. 

of the king as the 
fountain of honour. Besides heriditary distinctions, like 
Acchan, Kaymal, Patanayar, Paranampi, Menon, Koya, etc., 
the Zamorin granted also special titles and privileges. 
The title usually conferred upon the Moplahs was that of 
Marakkar, and the privilege generally coveted by them was 

^ See page 128 supra- ^ See page 227 supra, ^ See page 
204 sxipra. ^ 'Phus the Zamorin who succeeded to the Miippu 
in 1588 conferred it upon his consort, Kaitamana Itticchiri 

Devi, in 1594. In the same way Palancheri Itticchiri Devi 
received it in 1678. {The Calicut Granthavari). 


This brings us to another aspect 
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that of wearing a silk lurbai3. The Iluvas, Tiyyas, Asaris 
or carpenters and smiths received the title of Muppan, while 
fishermen were distinguished by the title of Arayan. Among 
the privileges formally granted by the Zamorin were the 
wearing of certain kinds of ornaments, the carrying of certain 
kinds of lamps, the use of special conveyances like the 
palanquin, and the right of having cloth spread on the ground 
to walk on. The right of covering the roof with tiles was a 
privilege vouchsafed only to a few favoured individuals. ^ It 
was customary, when such honours were conferred, for the 
recipients to offer a Kalcha or present to the sovereign, and 
make suitable payments to the officers and servants of the 
household. 

Till the conquest of Cochin Calicut remained the seat 
of the Zamorin. But, with the expansion of his empire south- 
wards, the necessity for a more central capital was lelt, and 
Ponnani became his military headquarters. After the out- 
break of the war with Cochin and the Portuguese, Trichur 
became a secondary capital, the Zamorin taking up his residence 
at first in the Irikkal, ® later on in the Vatakkecchira palace. 
B'inally, the wars with the Dutch in the seventeenth century 
obliged him to spend a large part of the campaigning season 
every year at Vattakkotta or Round Fort at Tiruvanchikkulam 
or Cranganore, which therefore became another secondary- 
capital of the empire. 


^ This was denied, aecordiiig to Barbosa, to the Cochin 

Rajah. It was granted to the East India Company in 1759. 
(Logan, Treaties, Eti^agements, Etc., p, 108) 

^ Thus, in 1656, Mauappuram Koti offered a present of 
2,500 Fanams when he was called Arayan. In the same year 
the Calicut Koya paid 300 Fanams to the Zamorin and 581 
Fanams in all to the various members of the household, includ. 
ing even the Ventiammar, for the privilege of wearing a silk 
turban. 

'^The Indian Histotical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 534. 
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Pyrard de Laval’s description of the daily life of the 

Zamorin has not been surpassed for minuteness and accuracy 

by any other foreign writer. “When the king rises in the 

morning,” says he, ’ , “as soon as he sees the sun he prostrates 

himself before it with a fixed regard, holding his hand over his 

head, and opening and shutting them three times. After that 

he straightway rubs his body all over with odoriferous oil 

this lasts about an hour, and then he goes to bathe in one of 

the ponds of the palace close. After being well-bathed and 

well-dried, his valet takes some colours and powdered tsandal) 

Wood, with other odorous drugs, mixed with scented water, and 

applies the same to his forehead and to his body above the 
waist. 


“When he comes forth from bis bath he most often goes 

to the temple, and thence to his food in another palace within 
the same enclosure, which is a part of the grand palace, devoted 
entirely to that purpose. While he takes his repast he sits 
upon a piece of well-polished wood, and eats of balsam and 
leaves, like the other Bramenies. He never eats either flesh 

or fish, or anything that has had life, for he is of the Brameny 
caste and wears the cord like the rest. He eats nothing but 
rice, cooked with milk, butter and sugar, and divers kinds of 
broths made with vegetables, herbs, melons, cucumbers and 
other fruits, such as water-melons etc. What remains of his 
meals is cast to the crows and other birds 


^ The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 416-418. 

^ Vayarattain. See page 20 supra. 

® The close of the royal meal is announced by what is 

known as Chirutavili or the calling of Chiruta, which must 

have been originally the name of the woman whose privilege it 

was to remove the leaves. Strangers not aware of this 

custom, are likely to be surprised, sometimes even shocked, by 

the long, sonorous, but by no means musical drone that follows 
the royal repast. 
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“He takps his food at noon. After his dionhr lie 
despatches his business, and then changes his apart- 
ment, going to another prepired for him to receive 
all new-comers ; and it is not that wherein he sleeps, 
takes his leisure or eats. Here he is, as it were, exposed to 
public view, and if any would speak with him he may ; if no 
affairs present therasflves he passes the time with his lords, 
and is much amused with buffoons and mountebanks, whereof 
he has always a goodly number. The Nair kings and lords 
often play a game of chance, which is a kind of chess, played 
with dice. He takes pleasure also in seeing the Naira fence 
with one another with sword and buckler 


“As for the queen (his consort) she lives in a separate 
palace, yet within the same enclosure as the great palace. She 
never eats with the king, and is seen but rarely, and then only 
at the windows and galleries of her 
whither she frequently proceeds by a gallery which communi- 
cates between the two and there they see each other in private”. 

The Zamoriu’s palace at Calicut was completely destroyed 
in 1766, when Haidar attacked it. Nevertheless, from the ac- 
counts of Abdur Razak, Varthema and Laval we can form some 
idea of its grandeur. The room where Abdur Razak, the 

Persian ambassador, waited upon the Zamorin was large. “The 
hall”, says he “was filled with two or three thousand Hindus; 
the principal personages amongst the Mussalmans were also 
present. After they had made me take a seat, the letter of His 
Majesty the 

passed in procession before the throne the horse, the pelisse, 
the garment of the cloth of gold and the cap to be worn at the 
ceremony of Nauruz”. 

•‘The palace of the king”, says Varthema is about a 
mile in circumference. The walls are very low with very beau- 


Happy Khakhan, was read, and they caused to be 


palace or of the king s 


tiful divisions of wood, with devils carved in relief”. 


^ Major, India in the Fifteenth (Jetittdry, p. 18. 
^ The Iiinerary of Ludovio Vrthema, p. 62. 
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Laval seems to have been impressed with its elegance 
and beauty. He describes it ^ “as very handsome and well- 
built, all enclosed with good walls and moats with draw-bridge 
to the gates, and with water all round in the moats. It consists 
of blocks of houses, all detached and well-built, of many storeys 
and galleries, with flower-beds and orchards, tanka, fish-ponds 

and canals, all fitted and paved with stones, and constructed on 
all sides of stone steps leading to the bottom. Add to these many 
springs and fountains, whose water is cold and excellent to 

too is a magazine or arsenal, full of 
arms, powder, and munitions of war. 

“A large number of soldiers day and night guard the gates, 


drink. In the palace 


which are four in number. They admit no one unless he is well- 
known, nor such a one without questioning him, and conduct 
him or have him conducted to the part of the interior whither 

he desires to proceed. If he wishes to speak with the king, he 
is passed from one guard to another, until he arrives at the door 
of the apartments where is stationed what you might call the 
body-guard, and these gain him speech of the king. I have said 
that there are four gates at the four great entrances; but be- 
fore reaching the apartments of the king you have to pass three 
gates on each avenue, and at all points soldiers are on guard, 
without counting those at the doors of the king’s apartments. 
Besides all these guards, there is a strong body in the middle of 
the palace, in a covered place built expressly for the purpose, 
and all the other guards take their orders from this one. Over- 


head is a great bell, which only sounds for the assembling of 


men-at-arms at the palace or about the king, when he hath need 
of them. At ail the gates of the palace there are spaces with 
closed barriers and palisades round about, for fear lest the crowd 


should approach the gates”. 

The Zamorin was assisted in the work of government by 
four chief ministers called Survadhi liar lakkat s and a number 


of lesser ministers called Kariakkars. "During the government 

^ The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. 1, pp, 409-113. 
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of the Tamuris,” saya Buchanan. ^ “the business of the state 
was conducted, under his authority, by four Savadi Carigars, 
whose offices were heriditary, and certain inferior Carigars, 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the sovereign. The 
Sarvadi Carigars are, 1st Mangatachan, a Nayar of the tribe 
called Sicdra; 2nd Tenancheri Elliadi, a Brahman-, 3rd Bifma- 
muta Pauycaryt also a Sndra Nayar; and 4th Paranamhi, a 

Nayar of the kind called N ambichan. The inferior Carigars 
managed the private estates, or Gherio.il lands, of the Tamuri 
and collected the revenues ’’ 

Mangat Acchan was the prime minister* His original seat 
was Chattodattu Idom in Vattoli; and he enjoyed the title of 
Valttnnavar under the Rajahs of Kottayam in North Malabar. 

One of these Rajahs had Sambandham with a Tampuratti of 
the Zaraorin’s family, and the services of Mangat Acchan were 
permanently transferred to Nediyiruppu. One tradition has it 
that he was a fellow-pupil of the first Zamorin. Tn the 
Keralolpatti he appears as the tutor of the founder of the 

Svarupam under the name of Toduvakkalattu Dnnikkuraara 
Nampiyar. When Cheraman Perumal was about to leave his 
kingdom he gave his sword to the Zamorin and conferred upon 
the Nampiyar, who was standing by his side, the 
title of Mangat Rariccha Menon, and commanded the 
secretaries of Trippappur, Perumpatappu and Kolattiri to yield 
place to him^. He had to be present at the court for all import- 
ant ceremonies. He governed the kingdom during the interval 
between the death of one Zamorin and the Ariyittuvalcha 
of his successor. At the Ariyittuvalcha he, or at his direction 
the Olukil Menon, read the Granthavari, and one of the first 
acts of the new Zamorin was to reappoint him’. On the last 
day of the Mam ikam, be bad to lead the Akamputijanam to 

^ Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Malabar and 
Canara,No\. II,p. S3- 

® The Keralolpatti, pp. 51, 74, 75, 76. 

’ See pp. 23—29 supra. 
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the Zamorin’s dak to make their obeisance^. Many stories are 
told about the wisdom and ability of Mangat Aochan. In fact, 
the greatness of the Zaraoria was in part due to the loyal and 

faithful services of this minister®. 


Tamme or Dharmottu Panikkar was the hereditary in- 
struetor-in-arras. He belonged to Tiruvegappara. He was in 
charge of the Zamorin’s Kalari or gymnasium, where the young 
princes received their military training. According to tradition, 
the first Manavikraman and the then head of the Panikkar’s 
family had also been fellow-pupils, and when Manavikraman 
became independent, the friend and companion of his 
boyhood was entrusted with the military education of his 
brothers and nephews. The Dutch hated the Panikkar as 
the cause of the Zamorin’s attack on them in 1715 
and even made him consent, in the treaty of 1718, to 
his perpetual banishment from the court. They could have as 
well asked the Zaraorin to part with his eyes as to get rid of 
Acchan and Panikkar. The Panikkar was and is still indis- 
pensable for the A rhjittuv^l chd,. After w-orshipping the 
Bhagavati and the Cheraman Sword the Panikkar has to invest 
the new Zamorin with his sword 


Tiuayancheri Elayutu was one of the two Brahmin minis- 
ters of the Zamorin. His ancestral ilhm or bouse was at 
Murayur, near Nediyiruppu. As neighbours the members of 


this family were from the first entertained by the Zamorin in 
his service. The murder of one of these Elayutus by Kariyur 
Mussad, who held the same place at the Vellatri’s court as 
Tinayancheri held at Calicut, led to the war which resulted in 


^ See p. 117 supra. 

® Now he receives from the Zamorin an annual pension of 
Rs 57-2-4. 


® See p. 22 supra. The Panikkar now gets from the 
Zamorin an annual pension of Rs 102-14-0. 
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the annexation of Pantalur and the Ten Kalama He took 
an active part in the siege of the Portuguese fort at Calicut. ^ 
As a Brahmin he enpyed liberties and privileges which were 
denied to Acehan and Panikkar, At the Ariyittuvalcha he had, 
and still has, to hold the silver saucer from which the three 
Namputiris of Pumulli, Kinangat and Varikkumaneheri took 
the consecrated rice to pour on the Zamorin’s head 


The Paranampis were also Brahmins. 


They belonged to 
yalty of a member 


Westhill. Pleased with the devotion and Ic 

of this family, the Zamorin conferred upon him as a heriditary 
distinction the title of Varakkal Paranampi. He also ordered 
him, according to the traditions preserved in the family, to ad- 
opt the Martimakkattayam system, thinking that virtues and 
talents were transmitted to the offspring more easily through 
the mother than through the father. One of the members of this 

M ^ A 

Malappuram, which earned for him and the 


conquered 


the 


members of his Taivali, or branch traced through the mother 

title of Malappuram Paranampi. ^ The Nampis were 

generally in charge of the treasury and accounts, though some 

of them seem to have held the important governorships of Cali- 
cut and Ponnani. 

The Eralpad ruled Nednmganad. Like the Zamorin he 
had also his own officers. Cberuli Aechau was his secretary 
and chief minister, and Punnasseri Nampi his treasurer. 

A distinction was observed between these ministers and the 
Naciuvalis or the governors of Natis or districts, though 

held their offices by heriditary right. While the ministers, 

like the Naduvalis, had to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin 

in the form of a writ or sannad before they could succeed to 

their predecessor’s place, in theory their appointments ceased 

with the death of the Zamorin, as being attached to his person, 

and therefore had to be renewed at the Ariyittuvalcha by his 
successor. 


both 


supra 


iupra 


4 


^ See page L98 supra. ®See page 28 

M 


suPra 
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The Naduvali’i Purushantaram or succession fee, 
which depended upon the size of their Nad<i or territories in 
their charge. Thus, the Kutiravattara Nayar, one of the biggest 
Naduvalis, paid 11,500 Panams, while lesser Naduvalis, like 
Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar or Mulanha Patanayar, paid 
only 3,000 Fanaras, 

The royal writs recognising succession were simple or 
elaborate according to the rank and status of the Naduvali. The 
following is a sannad of the former type : — 

The Royal Writ to Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar. 

From the month of I'lilam in 775 M . E., Jupiter residing 
in Cancer, We hereby command you to do all that had been 
done, as in times past, by your Karanavan. 

Dated 15th Tulam 775 M. E. ” 

The sannad granted to the Kutiravattattn Nayar was more 
elaborate. It ran as follows : — 

“ The Royal Writ to Kutiravattam. 

“ From the mouth of IVlakaram 825 M. E., Jupiter residing 
in Libra-, We hereby recognise and appoint you as Karanavan. 
Therefore, We hereby command you to protect and maintain, as 
had been done in times past, the Tjord of Tiruvilvaraala> 
Champankulangara Ayyappan, Venganad Appicchi, Palaceheri 
Vellalar, Aneharaceheri Chettis, and the three families of 
lluvar. Therefore, protect and maintain all these, as had been 
done by your Karanav ins in days gone by.” 

Besides Ptirushantaram, the Naduvalis sent also presents 
on the occasion of important ceremonies at the court and the 

two great national festivals of Onam and Vishu. They were 
also required to repair to the court for Tiruvantali and Ariyif- 
tuvalcha, for which they received both travelling and halting 
allowances^, and to be present at Tirunavayi for the Tai-Pu\am 
and Mamakam festivals, at which some of them had important 

^ Thus, Karakk dtu Muttavan received 64 Fanams 
Vayyavinattu Nampati 52, Chalappurattu Nayar 20, and 
Ernad Menoa 100, {The Calicut Granthavari). 
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duties to perform^. The prinaary obligation of a Nadutali 
was, however, to attend the field, when summoned, at the 
head of the quota of Nayars assigned to him. 

Whenever the family of a Saduvali was threatened with 
extinction he was allowed to adopt heirs and heiresses. But it 
had to receive the previous assent of the king. The following 
is a sannsbd of adoption ; — 

“ Royal Writ to Tarakkal Unuikkittan. 

“ We do hereby appoint and constitute Kilur Eroman, 
Saukaran, Krishnan, Eroraman, I'nikkaotan, Itti Unni Raman, 
Itti Chiri Devi and the ehildreu born of her as your Anant.i- 
ravitns. Therefore, from the 15th of Dhanu, 861 M. B., 
Jupiter residing in Haqittarius, We command you to live to- 
gether as Ka? ana-van and Anantaravans. 

“jFrom Our camp at Cherukottu, dated the 16th of 
Dhanu, 851 M. E-” 

The NaduvUs exercised, though in a lesser degree, all the 
powers of their sovereign in their respective Nads. “The 
Naduvali, ' says Munro, ” had a large siiare of almost every 
branch of the Rajah s revenue. He had customs at an inferior 
rate, all fines under Ks 4, the property of all persons on his 
own lauds dying without heirs not exceeding Rs 30, and on the 
lands of others wdien it did not exceed Rs 15, and a variety of 

other dues. He was the chief police and judicial officer of the 
district, and in these capacities he had a share of all confisca- 
tions of the property of offenders and of the fees of all suits 
brought before him. 

“He WHS the military chief of his district, and was bound to 
attend the Rajah in the field or march wherever he was direct- 
ed with all the fighting men of his district under the Desavalis 
or heads of their respective villages. It was also his duty in 

^ See pages ] 13 — 114 supra. 

^ Sir Thomas Munro, Report on the Judicial System in 
Malabar, paras 16 and 18. 
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timss of peace to assemble the Nairs of his district to exhibit 
in the presence of the Rajah a mock (or rather real) fight with 

the Nairs of another district”. 

The Zamorin was always on the alert to protect his sub- 
jects against the oppression of the NaduvnU. His arm was 

both strong and long enough to punish the most powerful as 

* 

well as the moat distant offender 


The feudatory differed from the Naduvali in many respects. 
The former was a Svarupi, the latter a heriditary governor; the 
former held his land in virtue of Cheraman Perumal’s grant, 
the latter held it from the Zamorin; the Zamorin never inter- 
fered with the internal administration of the former, while he 


kept an ever vigilant eye on that of the latter, who was never 
allowed to escape the consequences of his misrule; lastly, the 
rebellion of the former entailed only an amercement, while that 

of the latter death and forfeiture. 

The following were at one time or other the feudatiories 

of the Zamorin : — 

( 1 ) Kottayara or Puranattukara; (2) Kurumbiyatiri or the 

Rajah of Kurumbranad; (3) Bettem or Tanur; (4) Pappu Kovil 
or Chaliyam; (6) Reppu Kovil or Beypore; (6) Parappn Kovil 
or Parappanad; (7) Tirumauasseri; (8) Kakkat, Talappalli or 
Punnattm; t9) Chittur;(lU) Elangallur or Idappalli; (11) Patin- 
hattedam; (12) Patinhattedattu Kovil or Cranganore; (13) Ven- 
ganad or Kollengode; (14) Perumpatappu or Cochin with its 

^ In llt78 ihe Nailappata Nayar, the second in ranii in 
the Kutiravattam family, caused one Parangotaccha Menon of 

Manhalur to be killed. The Lokar protested against this high- 
handedness, according to ancient custom, by carrying the corpse 
to the residence of the Nayar and leaving it there* Thereupon 
the Nayar set fire to some of their houses. For this the 
Kuliravattattu Muppil Nayar, who ought to have kept his fiery 
Anautaravan in check, was made to pay a fine of 5,000 
Fanams and surrender an elephant. {The Calicut Grantha- 
vari). 
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vassals, (15) Parur or Vintanikottam aud (16) Purakkad; (17) Va- 
takkankur; (18) Tekkankur; (19) Kayamkolam; (20) aud Veuad. 

In au age when means of communication were not develop- 
ed, the effective control exercised by the paramount power 
varied inversely with distance. Further, the obligations of the 
feudatories depended upon circumstances peculiar to them. On 
the whole, the Zaraorin treated them with liberality and honour; 
and there is no doubt his treatment of Cochin would have been 
much better but for the repeated attempts of its Rajah to shake 
off his dependence. All the vassal chiefs had to obtain the 
consent of the suzerain for their Ariyittuvalcha, though this 
obligation was very often concealed by the Zamorin himself be- 
ing present at their installation- The following writ in connexion 
with Bettem illustrates the claims of the Melkoyma or the 
suzerain power ; 

“ Royal Writ addressed to Pakkat Aliyattu 'balakkappu. 

On account of Our having poured rice on Bettettu Mutta 
Kovil on Vrischikam 26, 825 M. E., We command you to pay 
3,000 Panams to Para Parameswaran (the name of the Trea« 
surer), exclusive of the Panams due to Us for rice, etc., and for 
payments to Our Kariakkars and servants of the household”. 


Like the N aduvalis they were expected to pay tribute and 
Purushantaram and bring their Nayars to the field, when com- 
manded. They were also invited to the M umakain. They had 
no duties, as the N aduvalis had, of escort, but were required to 
Bend a fealty ilag with presents according to their rank acd 
power as an acknowledgeaient of the Zamorin’s suzerainty. 


The Zamorin derived his income from many sources. They 
Were collected by the Kariakkars of the various Gherikkals, 
who, after meeting the expenses connected with their establish- 
ment and those specially assigned to them, paid the surplus to 
the Treasurer, and submitted their accounts to the Menokkis 
or accountants of the palace. The following writs indicate 
some of the sources of revenue, and illustrate how they were 
collected and spent. 
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“Koyal Writ to Vallatta Vali Kunhi Kurukkal. 

“We hereby appoint you as Our Sarvadhi. Therefore, 
from Makaram 28, 846 M. E., Jupiter resicling in Ccincer, col- 
lect what is due to Us from the Cherikkals, the dues of the 
prisons and ports, AmTcam and Chumham, fines for crimes, and 
royalties on elephants and the sifting of gold. Collect all 
that is due to the Melkoyma, according to Our orders. And 
after meeting the expenses of your establishment, and of Pan- 
niyur and Chovaram, and of the war between Ernad and Pe- 
rumpatappu, submit your accounts to Kalattil Krishnan. 

II 


“To Tarakkal Itacchan. 

From the Cherikkal of Ponnani Vakke collect interest 
and rent, Changatam, Amkain, Chunkam, Putusha utarani and 
other dues from Kumbham, 851 M. E- After maintaining your 
establishment and meeting the expenses of the Tirunavayi 
Tanam pay the balance into our treasury and submit your ac- 
counts to the Menokkis appointed for the purpose”. 

In a society organised on the feudal model the sole burden 
upon land was service. Land-tax was unknown in Malabar 
before the Mysorean occupation. The sources from which the 
Zamorin derived his revenue were;— 


(1) Cherikkal lands or the royal estates. These corres- 
pond to the crown lauds of England. They were held in pro- 
prietory right, and it is from the proceeds of these lands that 
the expenses of the household were chiefly met. 


(2) Amkatn or fee for permitting to hold a trial by battle. 
This varied according to the means of the parties, and was 
sometimes as high as 1,000 Panams. 

(3) Chimkam or tolls and duties. 4 bis was generally 5% 
ad valorem on all imports aud exports. 
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(4) Bla or proceeds of kingdoms and estates confiscated for 


varions reasons. 


(5) Kola or forced contribution for particular emergencies, 
(fi) Tappti or mulcts for unintentional offences. 

(7) Pila or fines imposed upon law-breakers and criminals* 

(8) Purushatitaram or succession fee, exacted whenever 
a change in succession took place among the Naduvalis and the 
feudatories. 

(9) Pnlayattu pennu or the proceeds from the sale of 
leud or adulterous women outeasted by the community. 

(10) Kalcha or presents. Besides the usual presents for 
Ouam and Vishu, every one who sought an interview had to 

offer a present. It depended on the party and the occasion. 
Thus, when the East India Company’s Chief paid a formal visit, 
he was expected to offer Rs 192 to the Zamorin, Rs 100 to the 
Eralpad, and Rs 12 to each of the great officers of state like 
Mangat Acchan, Tinayancheri Elayutu, Paranampi, Tamme 
Panikkar and Olukil Menon.^ 

(11) Pomiarippu or the sifting of gold. 

(12) Panamadi or profits of coinage, which were estima- 
ted at about Rs 6,000 before Haidar’s invasion. 

(13) Attaladakkam or the right of escheat on failure of 


heirs. 


(14) Adimappanam or the poll-tax paid by the bondsmen. 
(16) Ara OT the fee for keeping a suspect in detention. 
(16) Tura or the poll-tax levied at the porta from boat- 


men. 


(17) Changatam, or fee for special protection in the form 
of an escort for a long or short period. 

(18) Atinha urukkal and TJtanha iirukkal or ships which 
had drifted ashore or which had been compelled to put in at 

a port which was not their destination and wrecks respectively. 
These rights were claimed by the Zamorin only against enemy 
countries and nationalities. 

^ The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. Ill, p. lOi, 
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(19) Bakshabhogam or fee for protection without any 

time limit. 

(20) Anappitiox royalty on elephants caught in the 
forests. 

(21) Fees levied for conferring titles, honours and other 

privilegesi and for the settlement of disputes. 

(22) Kappa m or the annual tribute in cash or kind from 
the feudatory chiefsi which was regarded more or less as a 
voluntary offering. 

The Zamorin also enjoyed certain perquisites. These were:- 

(1) Aimmula or cow with five udders. 

(2) Mummula or cow with three udders. 

(3) Chenhompu or cattle that had killed a man or animal. 

(4) Kannatapulli or cattle having a white spot near the 
corner of the eye. 

(5) Puval or animal having a white spot at the tip of the 
tail. 

(6) Kompu or the tusk of an elephant killed or dead. 

(7) Kuruka or the leg of a deer, wild hog or other eat- 
able wild animal killed in hunting. 

(8) Val or the tail of a tiger. 

(9) Toal or the skin of a tiger or deer. 

(10) Kinattil Panni or wild hog fallen in the well. 

Records and accounts were maintained according to the 

Kolia m era, the initial year of which was A. D. 824 — 825. 
Its origin, in spite of the numerous attempts^ made to explain 

it, remains still a mystery. The first day of the civil year was 
and is still reckoned in Malabar from the 1st of Kanni, corres- 
ponding to the 17th of September. Before the founding of the 
Kollarn era the year had been calculated according to the Tamil 
calendar ; this accounts for the Vishu or the Tamil New Year 

Day being celebrated as a national festival in Kerala. 

% ^ __ - 

^ For the vast literature that has accumulated on this sub* 
ject see page 76, note 4, supra, and Padmanabha Menon, His- 
tory of Kerala, Vol. IV, pp. 266 — 276. For the Malayalam 
months see page 105, note 1, supra. 
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The way in which records and accounts were kept at 
Calicut have won the praise and admiration of Barbosa and 
Laval. The King of Calicut, ” says Barbosa, “continually 
keeps a multitude of writers in his palace, who sit in a corner 
far from him; they write upon a raised platform, everything 
connected with the King’s Exchequer and with the justice and 
governance of the realm. They write on long and stiff palm 

leaves, with an iron stvle without ink And there are seven 

or eight more, the King’s private writers, men held in great 
esteem, who stand always before the King, with their styles in 
their hands and the bundle of leaves under their arms. Each 
one of them has a number of these leaves in blank, sealed by 
the King at the top. And when the King desires to give or to 
do anything as to which he has to provide he tells his wishes 
to each of these men and they write it down from the Royal 
seal to the bottom, and thus the order is given to whomsoever 
it concerns. ’’ ^ 

Eyrard de Laval gives the following account of the Record 

Office : — " Hard by (the palace) is a block of buildings allotted 
to the Secretary and Clerk to the King, for keeping all the 

registers. The order and system is most admirable herein; and 
T have oft times wondered to see the great number of men with 
no other duty or work all day but writing and registering. 
These posts are of much honour ; the clerks. all reside in the 
palace, but in different apartments, and they have different 
duties. Some make entry of all goods arriving for the king ; 
others the dues and taxes paid day by day ; others the expendi- 
ture of the king’s household ; others the most notable incidents 
of each day, both what happens at court and in the rest of the 
kingdom ; in short, all news, for he has everything registered ; 
and each clerk has his separate room. They keep also a regis- 
ter of all strangers who come there, taking their names and 
nationalities, the time of their arrival and the business that has 
brought them, and so they did with us. It is a wondrous thing 

^ The Book of Duarte B.irbosa, Vol. II, pp, 18 — 19, 
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to observe their number and the perfect order that exists among 
them, and how fast they write on their palm leaves. ” ^ 

The Zamorin’s army consisted mainly of the feudal levies, 
brought by the Naduvalis and the vassal chieftains. The for- 
mer were divided into five classes:— the Commanders of 5,000, 
of 1,000, of 500, of 300, and of 100. ^ The Nayars were each 
paid a Fanam a day when on active service. Standing armies 
were not entirely unlnown. They were kept at important towns 
like Calicut and Ponnani, and at strategic places, likeChowghat 
and Chunangad. Their commanders were called Talacchanna- 
var. 


* The Voyage of pyrai'd de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 412 — 413. 
The following were the important N aduvalis: — 


I Class {Commanders of 5,000) 



(3) Kutiravattattu Nayar (4) Vayyaviuattu Nampati. 

II Class {Commanders of 1,000) 

(1) Karakkattu Muttavan alias Kavalappara Nayar 

(2) Periyantamukkil Kilakke Nampati (3) Ilaraan Ullatan 

(4) Nallur or Nalla Patanayar- 

III Class {Commanders of 500) 

(1) Mukkatakkattu Nayar (2) Kannanur Patanayar 

(3) Mankara Nayar (4) Puliyakkotte Mutta Nayar (5) Periyanta- 
raukkil Patlnhare Nampati (6) Tekkum Kuttil Vatakkan Nayar. 

IV Class {Commanders of 300) 

(1) Kolikkolli Nayar (2) Kottol Patanayakau (3) Irikkalik- 
kara Atikaran (4) Vittikkattu Nayar (5) Pilampulasseri Nayar 
(6) Nedunganad Patanayar (7) Mulauha Patanayar (8) Muriyanad 
Patanayar (9) Chenangattu Kulappalli Nayar. 

V Class {Commanders of 100) 

(1) Tekkum Kuttil Kartavu (2) Tekkum Kuttil Tekke 
Nayar (3) Aliparampu Menon (4) Kutallur Talacchannore. 
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The Zamoria maintained also a cavalry force. It was 
commanded by the Kutiravattattu l^ayar. But it was intended 
more for display than for war. For the Nayars always fought 
on foot. It was not till the Mysorean invasions that the neces- 
sity for an eflicicnt cavalry capable of swift movements, as 
contrasted with the slow moving Nayar militia trudging on foot 

was felt. 

Though the use of firearms had been known before the 
coming of the Portuguese, it was only after their advent that 
it became the most important factor in deciding the fate of bat- 
tles. As j)owder and shot made in the country as well as 
the guns cast by the indigenous craftsmen were poor in quality 
the Zamorin employed foreigners like Maria, Antonio ^ and 
Platt^ to manufacture them. He valued his European allies not 
only for the trade they brought but also for their supply, actual 
or potential, of gunpowder, balls and firearms. The Moplahs for- 
med the main corps of musketeers. But the formal head of the 
ordnance department was the Brahmin minister, Tinayancheri 
Elayutu. He was known as Vetikhurukkal or instructor-in firing, 
and as a mark of this he was given fire and wick at his investi- 
ture. 

The Zamorin’ s navy was, like the army, based on feudal 
principles, ijike the cinque ports of mediaeval England the 
coast towns furnished him with ships and other means of water 

Ihe ISayars whom the ieudalories might be called upon to 
ig to the field were as follows.— 


Kottayara 

18,000 

Cbaliyam 

3,000 

Kurumbiyatiri 

18,000 

Beypore 

3,000 

Kakkat 

12,000 

Parappanad 

3,000 

Bettem 

4,000 

Idappalli 

3,000 

Kuruva Kovil 

4,000 

Cranganore 

3,000 

Tirumanasseri 

3,000 

Chittur 

1,000 


Venganad 

1,000. 



See page 173 supra. ^ The Tellicherty Consultations, 
Vol. XVII— A, p. 129. 
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transport. The ships were manned by the Moplahs, and the 
members of the family of Kunbali Marakkar were the heredi- 
tary Grand Admirals of the kingdom. Every port had a chief 
pilot or Tura Marakkar, whose duty it was to see the ships 
safely anchored. The Persian ambassador had a very high 
opinion of the Calicut sailors. “The iuhabitanis of Calicut , 
wrote he in 1442^ , “are adventurous sailors, and pirates do not 
dare to attack the vessels of Calicut'’. Ihe Portuguese found 


them using nautical instruments to which they wore utter stran- 
gers. Unfortunately, the navy was not improved in the light 
of experience. The ships continued to be smaller in size and 
inferior in artillery, and incapable of joint action. Irresistible in 


guerilla warfare and hand-to-hand fighting, the Moplahs could 
not hold their own against the Europeans in pitched battles, 
which required combined and organised action rather than reck- 


less valour and fury. 

Varthema classifies the ships of his day at Calicut as 
follows ;“(1) Samhucchis {Sainbuks), which were flat-bottomed; 
(2) Capeh {Kappals), similar to the Portuguese ships ; (3) 
Paros {Patakus) or small craft ; (4) Almadias or ferry boats ; 
and (6) Chaturis (Kaituvallans), propelled by oars and saiis^. 


The administration of justice consisted in the enforcement 
of the customary law of the community or the country. The 
duty of the sovereign was to protect the Dharnia and uphold 
the Maryada or Achciram of each caste and locality. These 
were expounded by the representatives of the people who were 
qualified by learning and experience. Ail disputes about 
land Were settled by local ad hoc committees called Fauchayats. 
Debts were collected by a very simple process. The creditor 
drew a line on the ground round the debtor, and the latter was 


^ Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 19. 
“ The Itinerary of Ludovic Varthenn, p. 62/ 
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not allowed to stir out of it till he had satisfied his creditor. 
Tjudovic Varlhema describes it as follows : —‘‘When anyone 
ought to receive money from another merchant, there appear- 
ing any writing of the scribes of the king (who has at least a 
hundred of them), they observe this practice : — t.et ua suppose 
the case that some one has to pay me twenty-five ducats, and 
the debtor promises to pay them many times and does not pay 
them ; I, not being willing to wait any longer, nor to give him 
any indulgence, shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go 
swiftly behind the debtor, and with the said branch shall draw 
a circle on the ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose 
him in the circle, I shall say to him these words three times : 
"Bramini raza porthe polle' ; that is “I command you by the 
head of the Brahmins and of the king, that you do not depart 
hence until you have paid me and satisfied me as much as I 
ought to have from thee”. And he will satisfy me, or truly he 
will die there without any other guard. And should he quit the 
said circle and not pay me, the king would put him to death” 

No one, however high or powerful, was exempted from the 
operation of this law. Marco Polo mentions the instance of a 
king who was stopped in this manner by a creditor merchant. 
The Zamorin did not allow any one to repudiate his debts, and 
did nothing that had even the slightest tendency to detract from 
the sanctity of contracts. He allowed the English East India 
Company to arrest for debt not only Tamme Panikkar 
and the Rajah of Punnattur but even the Ampati Kovilakam 
Valia Tampuratti, who was confined to her palace by tying a 
tuft of green twigs to its gates^. The readiness with which the 
‘’Mother-Queen” submitted to this process only served to en- 
hance her popularity and prestige. No wonder that in such a 
kingdom trade flourished and people became prosperous. 

The ordinary rate of interest was 12% per annum. Penal 
interest was charged at 1% compound interest per mensem. The 

— — - - - ■ ■ I » ■ "N 

^ The Itinerary of Ludovic Vurthenia, p 60- 

^ The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. X, pp. 4, 17,29, 51, 
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East India Company seems to have exacted interest on the 
arrears of revenue at the high rate of 12% per annum for the 
first eight days after the expiration of the hist, 24% for the 
next twenty days, 86% for the next thirty days or 3% per cent per 
mensem, and so on, enhancing the rate by 1% eVery month 
lint no interest was charged, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the country, after the total debt had accumulated to 
twice the principal sum originally lent^. 

The administration of criminal justice was very simple. 
Offences against morality and religion were punished by caste 
tribunals, the king sending an officer called Koyma to prevent 
the miscarriage of justice and enforce the sentence- Adultery 
was punished by the excommunication and banishment of all 
the parties concerned. A typical example of a caste tribunal 
IS to be found in the Smarta Vicharam or enquiries into 
charges of immorality brought against Namputiri women. The 
court consisted of a Smarta, learned in the Siiiritis, two Mimam- 
sakas acquainted with the caste-law, the Aka-Koyma, who was 
the local head of the community, and the Pura-Koyma or the 
representative of the ruling power, “whose duty it was to 
stand with a drawn sword during the trial and keep order” 

As regards offences against property, our ideas have now 
completely changed. In olden times people cared more for the 
recovery and restoration of stolen property than for the punish- 
ment of the thief. Most of the crimes entailed only a fine. 
Imprisonment for a long period was neither awarded nor consi- 
dered desirable. For, the complainant had to pay the expenses 

of detention. The offences that merited the death penalty 
were deliberate murder, the slaughter of cows, assault on a 
Brahmin or a ISlayar by people lower in caste, indecent assault 
on a woman, and treason against the king. The shedding of 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 249. 

2 The Tellicheny Consultations, Vol. II, p. 96. 

^ The Malabar Gazetteer, pp. 364 — 365. For a detailed 
account see Logan, Malabar ManualVol, I, pp, ]21 — 126- 
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blood io a temple sanctuary ^ and attempts to kill the king ^ 
not only led to loss of life but of land and homestead also. 
Women and Brahmins alone enjoyed immunity from capital 
punishment. Neither rank nor kinship, neither caste nor office, 
protected the offender.® 

A mao accused of crime was summoned before the king’s 
officer. He was questioned about it, and if he denied all know- 
ledge, the complainant was asked whether he would like to put 
him to the ordeal, the most common form of which was that of 
the boiling oil or ghee. ^ To prevent malicious prosecution, if 
the man was declared innocent the complainant was fined, 
banished or killed. The ordeal of weighing also was employed 
but it was seldom resorted to as it involved much trouble and 


expense. 

In every town justice was administered in the last resort 
by its Tahcchannavar. An officer of the palace called the 
Koyil Tirutti Karanavar was responsible for its maintenance in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

^ See page 48 supra. ^ In 1762Tarakkal Eroma Menon* 
the Variar commander of Chunangad, attempted to kill the 
Zamoriu. In 1763 he was executed in the customary fashion, 
his lands were confiscated, and his house raised to the ground 

by elephants sent for the purpose, the women and children 
being taken under his protection by the Zamorin, {Tha Calicut 
Granthavari). 

® The Calicut records show that even such ministers of 

state like Mangat Acchan and Tinayancheri Elayutu were 

them. According to Laval, 
even the king’s nephew, brother’s son (?), was banished for some 


punished for crimes committed by 


offence in 1606. {The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, 
p. OBOb 


^ Logan, Treaties, Eng&.qements, Etc., p. 3. 

^ Padmanabba Menon, The History of Kerala, No\.\l, 

pp. 267—269. 
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Barbosa’s description of the administration of justice 
stands unrivalled for its accuracy and richness of detail. 

“In the city of Calecut itself”, says he, “the King maintains 

a Governor, who bears the name of Talixe {Ta\acchannavT.r), a 
Nayre who holds jurisdiction over five thousand Nayres, to 
whom he pays the very large revenues assigned to him. He 
possesses the right of administering justice, but not to such an 
extent as to free him from rendering an account thereof to the 

King If any of these low persons (who are below the rank 

of Nayres) commit any crime or theft, or if any person against 
whom it is committed complain to the said Governor, he sends 
to arrest him, and if he confesses or is taken in fljgrante delic- 
to, if he is a heathen, they carry him to a spot where justice is 
executed, where are many sharp stakes and a small platform 
through which they pass the point of the stake. Then they 
behead him with a sword, and then impale him on the stake 
between the shoulder blades, making it pass out through the 
belly, and project a cubit or more beyond it, and his head is put 
on another stake, (and they tie ropes to his legs and arms, and 
fasten them to four posts, so that the limbs are stretched out, 
and the body on its back on the stand.— Spanish version). And 
if the evil-doer is a Moor, they take him to a wide open space 
and there slay him with sword cuts The stolen goods are kept 
with the Governor of the country, the owner has 
no profit thereof, for the law having done justice on 
the culprit the owner forfeits his goods. But if the goods 
are found and the thief takes to flight, the stolen property re- 
mains for certain days in the Governor’s hands, and if in that 
time they do not catch the thief, they give back the goods to 
their owner. Yet a fourth part of their value is kept by the 
Governor. And if the thief denies his guilt and the goods are 
not found on him, they take him to a lock-up like ours and 
keep him there imprisoned for nine or ten days, to see if he 
confesses, where he is badly fed, and very evilly entreated. And 

^ Book aj Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 26 -3z. 
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if by the end of that period he has not confessed, then they call 
upon the accuser and tell him that as the thief will not confess, 
he must say whether he is to he sworn or whether they shall 
release him. And if he says that the thief is to be sworn they 
bring him there in bonds, and tell him that he is to fast and 

bathe well and commend himself to his god, and that he must 
not chew betel, and must clean his teeth of it in order to take 
the oath the next day. If he does so, they bring him out of 
the prison next day, and take him to a tank where he bathes 
well with many ceremonies; then they carry him to a house of 
prayer, and there he takes his oath in this wise. 


“If he is a heathen, they heat a copper pot full of oil 
until it boils (and that they may know when it is very hot 
they throw into it some leaves of a certain tree, and the oil 
makes them spring up) and when they see that it is so, 
two clerks take the evil-doer’s right hand, and first 

looking to see if there is any wound on it or anything else, 
and the whole state of the said hand, they write it down and 
show it to him alone; and this examination made, they order 
him to look upon his idol which is before him and to say three 
times, “1 did not commit the theft of which this man accuses 
me, nor know I who committed it.” Then they order him to 
put two fingers of the said hand into the boiling oil up to the 
knuckles, and he at once continues to say that he did not do it 
and that he will not be burnt. And when he puts in his hand 
and draws it out, the clerks standing by again look at it, and 
the Governor does the same, and after all these trials they at- 
test the condition in which the hand is, and tie it up well in a 

cloth to know whether it is burnt or not. Then they take him 
back to prison, and thence bring him again after three days to 

the same place. Then clerks unbind the hand in the Governor’s 

presence, and if they find it burnt he suffers in the manner 

aforesaid, and they inflict great tortures upon him to force him 

to confess where he is keeping the stolen goods or what he has 

done with them, and if he does not confess yet he is still pun- 
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ished. But if they find his hand whole they free him comple- 
tely and either slay his accuser or make him pay a fine in 
money, or banish him. In the same manner they punish him 
who has slain another, or who has slain a cow, or laid violent 
hands on a Bramene or Nayre, or has had dealings with a 
Bramene’s wife. 

“ To Moors they give the oaths thus, they make them lick 
with the tongue a red-hot axe, and if it is burnt, they take him 
to an open space, as I have said above, and there slay him with 
the edge of the sword. 

“And if this Governor finds any youths or young men who 
are vagrant, and have no employment, nor father, nor mother, 
nor master with whom they dwell, these are forfeit to him, and 
he sells them as slaves to the Moors, or to any person whatso- 
ever who is willing to purchase them, at a very low price, 
from three to five cruzados each, whether men or women. 

•‘And as to the Nayres, who are privileged persons, justice 
is done to them in this wise : No Nayre may be imprisoned or 
fettered for anything he may do ; if a Nayre slays another, or 
steals, or kills a cow or sleeps with a woman of low degree or 
eats or drinks in the bouse of a low-caste man, or sleeps with a 
Bramene’s wife, or ojenly speaks ill of the King, and a com- 
plaint is made to the Governor against him who has committed 
such a crime, he sends to summon him, and if he does not 
come he summons three or four Nayres, stout men in their 
persons, and gives them a warrant signed with his own 
hand, in which he tells them to siay such and such a Nayre, 
wheresoever they may find him, for such is his will. 
These then go in search of him and slay him where- 
soever they find him with spear thrusts or arrows, 
for some of them are such that if they have warning 
they will wound three or four before they are killed, and thus 
they slay him even if they light upon him in the city. When 
he is killed they lay him with his breast upwards, and upon it 
they place the warrant, and there they leave him, and no man 
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is so bold as to touch him, and the fowls of the air and the 
jackals devour him. If they slay him within the city the dwel- 
lers within that street where he lies may not remove him thence 
unless they first ask for the King’s order, and this order the 
King gives sometimes for money and sometimes hy favour. 
But if such a Nayre has committed a great theft of property, 
belonging to the King, then they put him into a room very well 
closed and guarded, so that he may not escape, and then put 
him to the oath in the manner 1 have already described, save 
that in place of oil they heat butter, and if they find him guilty 

then they convey him to an open spot, and there slay him with 
sword cuts and spear thrusts.^ 

“When the Governor summions the accused they summon 

at the same time the complainant, and when they are both 

there they call on him to say all that he knows regarding the 

other. Then the complainant takes into his hand a small 

hunch of green grasses or a branch of a tree and says, ‘So and 

so did such and such a thing’. Then the accused takes another 

like branch and says, ‘I did not such and such a thing’. 

Then the Governor orders that two coins of base 

gold called Panama shall he set before each of them, 

each of which is worth two and twenty reis, and 

and when they have examined them the Governor tells them to 

return after eight days to establish clearly what each one has 

said. Then eight days past, they return to the Governor’s 

house, and thence they go to the temple to take the oath I have 
told above. 


In this Kingdom of Calicut there is a Governor who re“ 
semhles a chief justice, who is called Contante Carnaxe, who 
has his appointed duties in every town. To him is allotted the 


execution of justice in all cases not liable to the penalty of death 
for all other penalties are paid in money. 1 o him they haste 
with every manner of plaints and wrongs, as to which he must 

’ Sometimes traitors were delivered ov^r^o elephants 
to he trampled upon. 
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give an account and explanation to the King, and he executes 
justice on the guilty in like manner to the Governor of Calicut. 
In this kingdom no woman of what rank soever she may be 
suffers death by the law, but on evil doers they inflict punish- 
ment by fines in money or by banishment.” 

Detailed as Barbosa’s account is, the Portuguese factor 
has overlooked one important factor — the village and its head- 
man. It was the task of Sir Thomas Munro, who wanted to 

build upon the foundation of ancient institutions, to appreciate 
and reveal the important played by the Desam and its headman, 

the Desavali, in the social and political life of the peopla* 

‘‘The village in Malabar,” says he “was called the Desam. 
The headman was called the Desway or Jelmiwar, as he enjoy- 
ed the whole or only a part of the rights which were supposed 
necessary to the constituting the complete chief of the Desam, 
These rights were as follows: — (l)The Ambalpuady or ihe 
direction of the religious ceremonies of the village pagoda; 
(2) Ooraimah or the management of the pagoda lands and 
servants; (3) Destni or the control of marriages and all village 
ceremonies, none ©f which could be performed without his leave; 

and (4) Desadeput or the general superintendence of all affairs 
of the Desam or village. ^ 

“The Desway had the direction of all the affairs of the 
village; all orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried 
into effect. Where there was no regular land rent, he could 
not have much employment as a revenue officer; but he assisted 
in the collection of occasional contributions as well as of fines, 
forfeitures, and other dues of Government. He was the military 
chief of the village, and marched at the bead of its quota when 

ordered to the field, and he had the direction of the police and 
the power of deciding petty disputes. In police and judicial 

matters he was aided by two or three respectable inhabitants, 

who Were called Pramanis 

^ 

^ Munro, The Heport on the Judical system %n Malahvir, 
para. 7.^ Ihid,, para. 9. 
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“There were usually from one to five or six Pramaiiis 
to a Desain or village, but in some villages none. They were 
all of the superior castes, but ehielly Nairs—any respectable 
man in the village, who was considered as more intelligent than 
his neighbours and who was on that account resorted to by the 
inhabitants for the adjustment of their little differences gradu- 
ally acquired among them the title of Pramani. The plaintiff 
in the first instance generally applied to the Pramani, who 
assembled the other Pratnanis of the village, if there were any, 
or if not he sent for those of the neighbouring villages, who al- 
ways came, as he in his turn attended their summonses. Those 
who were called were such as both parties had previously agreed 
their suit should bo decided by. No writing was employed in 
the proceedings - a Kurrarnamah founded upon the proceedings 

was all that was necessary. The Pramanis, where no opposi- 
tion was made, acted of themselves without any reference to 
the Deswjy. If the defendant refused to attend they applied 
to the Desxvay, who sent for I he defendant, directed the 
Pramanis to try the cause in his own presence, and decided up- 
on their report. If the parties required it he associated two or 
three of the iubabitants with the Pramanis to form the court 
ov Panchayat. When the defendant refused to obey the Des- 
way’s summons, the Desway applied to the Naurwai {Isadti- 
vali). Where a village had no Pramani the inhabitants carried 

their complaints to any neighbouring village in which there was 
one.^ 


’Tn cases of theft complaint w^as made 


to tne Pramant, 


9 

who informed the Desway, and both together investigated the 
matter and reported to the Nautwai. If the thief was taken 
they carried him to the Naurwai. If it was the first offence 
the punishment was fine and restoration of the stolen ijroperty; 
if the second confiscation of his property; if vhe third severe 



^ Ihid., para 10. 
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punishment or death. If the offender absconded, he was out- 
lawed. ^ 

‘‘The Desway and the Pramani received fees on all suits 
determined by them. The amount was not fixed, but when the 
parties could pay the fees the rates were to the Desway Re 1 , 
to the Pramani I a Rupee, to the witnesses 4, 2, or 1 anna per 
day according to their rank, but the whole never exceeded 10 
per cent of the claira^ • 

“The Desway derived, besides fees on the settlement of 
suits, some other advantages from his situation. He received 
yearly from the owners of gardens the produce of one plantain 
tree, 10 cocoanuts, 1 jack, and 1 cluster of betel nut, and from 
all ryots the value cf 4 to 8 annas in ghee or sugar, and a poll- 
tax of 8 annas from carpenters, smiths and washermen. 

“None of the villagers sat in bis presence without leave, 
and he was obeyed rather as the chief of a clan than the head 
of a village’’.^ 

According to the tradition recorded by Barbosa Chera- 
man Peiumal conferred the unique privilege of striking money 
in Kerala on the Zamorin alone, The coins that were minted 
at Calicut consisted of gold Fanamst silver Tarejis and copper 
lias. Sixteen Kas made one Taren, and sixteen Tarens one 

Fanam At the beginning of the eighteenth century one 
Fanam was equal to one shilling In 1731 the Fanam was 
reduced in weight by one-fiftiethi and three and a half new 
Fanams were exchanged for a rupee The mint was destroy- 


^ Ibid., para 11. para 12. ^ Ibid., para 13, 

^ See page 63 supra. ° The Itinetary of Ludovic Varthema, 
p. 53, The Voyage of Pyrard de Lava!, Vol I, p. 412. 
® Visschert Letters from Malabar, Letter XII. ^ The Calicut 
Granthavarl and The Mackemie Mss. 
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ed along with the fortress and the palace in the explosion of 

1766. After the return of the Zamorin from Travancore in 

1792 coinage was resumed. At last, in 1798, on the expiry of 

the five years’ lease, the mint was handed over to the East 
India Company, 

Not only was coinage one of the most lucrative sources of 
the Zaraorin’s money-income but it was looked upon by him as 
a sign and symbol of his imperial authority. The mint was 
closed for all the thirteen days of the pollution consequent on 
the demise of the Zamorin, and one of the first acts of the new 
Zamorin was to order the resumption of panamati or the coin- 
ing of Fanams. The officer in charge of the mint wan a 
goldsmith, who was known as Manavihrama Asari or the 
goldsmith of Manavikrama. ^ 

It has already been remarked that the greatness of the 
Zamorin was in a very large measure due to the sea-borne 
commerce of his kingdom. The chief ports were Putuppat- 
tanam or Turasseri, Pantalayini, 1 ikkoti, Kappat, Calicut, 
Chaliyara, Tanur, Ponnani, Chetwai and Cranganore. Putuppat- 

tanam or the New Town is, as the word indicates, comparatively 
modern. It is situated on the Kotta river, and is the centre o^ 
the trade that passes through the Agalapula, the Kadatnhin- 
vayil of the Tamil poets and the refuge of the pirates of 
Pliny, The Periplus, and Ptolemy. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century it was a Moorish town with much trade and 
navigation. It owed its importance to the family of Kunbali 

Marakkar Pantalayini is one of the oldest porta of Kerala. 
It is mentioned by the earliest Muhammadan writers, and it 
has a mosque built by the pioneers of Islam. The mud bank 

off the coast offers excellent protection to the native craft dur- 
ing the monsoon. It was defended by two bastions on which 

guns were mounted. Kappat was noted for the soft sapphires 
found on its strand. Chaliyam is another very ancient settle- 

^ The Mackenzie Mss* ^ See page 210 supra. 
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ment of the, Moors, Commanding the communications to the 
south, its strategic position, as we have seen, led the Portuguese 
to build a fort here, which was however destroyed iu 1570 
Ponnani, called Ponam by the Chinese and Punan by the 
Moors, is situated at the mouth of the Bbaratappula, and in an- 
cient times commanded all the traffic that passed through this 
great waterway. It had originally belonged to the Rajah of 
Tirumanas&ari, who ceded it to the Zamorin for 
protecting him against his enemies of the Chovarakkur. ^ 
In the fifteenth century it became the military capital of the 
empire and the seat of its chici arsenal, d'iie port was defended 
by fortifications on either bank. Chetwai, situated at the month 
of the river of the same name, was one of the greatest centres 
of pepper trade. It was very much coveted by the Dutch, for 
the possession of which they fought with arms and diplomacy 
for a century and a half. Cranganore is the oldest port of Kerala. 
It was known to the Greeks as Mouziris, and to the Tamils as 
Vanchi, Tiruvanehikkula n, Makodai, and Mahalevarpattanam. 
With the ablieatioQ of Cheraoaan Perumal, when it ceased to be 
the hub of a big empire, and the formation of Vaipiu it began to 
decline. 

As the capital of a great kingdom and its chief mart, 
Calicut, of course, overshadowed every port and city in the west 
coast. It was the meeting-place of nations ; its population was 
cosmopolitan, consisting of representatives of every race and 
nationality from the Pillars of Heracles to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. There were inns and public houses where foreigners 
could easily find accomodation. Every caste had its tanks and 
wells, and its places of worship. The Hindus had their temples, 
the Muhammadans their moscjues, the Jews their synagogue, 
and the Christians their Church. Communal differences and 
riots were conspicuous by their absence. We have already seen 
how with no traditions ta back it, with none of the natural ad- 

^ See page 202 supra.- ^ See page 102 supra, 
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vantages which its age-long rival, Cochin, possessed, the policy 
of the Manavikramans made it the clearing-house of the trade 
between the east and the west”\ 

Calicut was and still is an open roadstead, and goods were 
loaded and unloaded at Kallayi, so called either from the pave- 
ment protected by stone railings or from the mouth of the 
river being a little rocky {Kal = Qtone, a /? = river-mouth), a mile 
and a half from the palace. It was protected by a stockade, 
garrisoned by the Moplahs. Near it was the Alfandique or the 
bazaar and the warehouses, about half a league in circuit, 

where the buildings were arranged in streets. It was surround- 
ed by a wall, and its gate was closed at sundown. Within the 
Alfandique were three large squares where the big merchants 
bought and sold. 

Near the palace was held a market every morning, 
mainly for the convenience of the royal household. First, the 
king’s servants and purveyors made their purchases, then the 
merchants and the general public. The vendors had to pay a 
fee even on the ‘smallest of their goods’. 

The trade of the country was in the hands of the native 
merchants, Vyparis, Chettis, and Guzeratis, and the Moors, The 
Vyaparis dealt in goods of every kind both in the sea-coast and 
in the interior, in fact, wheresoever they could obtain a profit. 

They bought all the pepper and ginger from the cultivators in 
exchange for cotton cloth and other goods. The Chettis were 
dealers in precious stones, pearls, corals, metalware and other 
valuable goods. The Guzeratis came fmm Cambay. They traded 
in goods of every description and acted as commission- agents 
and brokers. 


The Moors, however, were the great wholesale exporters 
and importers. They engrossed all the maritime trade and 
navigation of the country. “They built in the city,” says 
Barbosa,” keeled ships of a thousand and a thousand two hund- 
red huhares burden. These ships were built without any nails. 
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but the whole sheathing was sewn with thread, and all upper 
works differed much from the fashion of ours, they had no 
decks. Here they took on hoard goods for every place, and 
every monsoon ten or fifteen of these ships sailed for the Red 
Sea> Aden and Mecca, where they sold their goods at a profit, 
some to the merchants of Juda, who took them thence in small 
vessels to Toro, and from Toro they would go to Cairo, and 
from Cairo to Alexandria, and thence to Venice, whence they 
came to our regions. These goods were pepper (great store), 
ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, myrobalans, tamarinds, cana- 
fistula, precious stoues of every kind, seed pearls, musk, amber 
gris, rhubarb, aloes-wood, great store of cotton cloths, and 
porcelains, and some of them took on at Juda copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, coral, saffron, coloured velvets, rosewater, 
knives, coloured camlets, gold, silver and many other things, 
which they brought back for sale at Calicut. They 
started in February and returned from the middle of 
August up to the middle of October of the same 
year. In this trade they became extremely wealthy. 
And on their return voyages they would bring with them other 
foreign merchants, who settled in the city, beginning to build 
ships and to trade, on which the king received heavy duties. As 
soon as any of these merchants reached the city the king as- 
signed to him a Nayre to protect and serve him, and a Chatim 
clerk to keep his accounts and look after his affairs, and a bro- 
ker to arrange for him to obtain such goods as he had need of, 
for which three persons they paid good salaries”. ^ 

When it was convenient for the merchant the king’s cus- 
toms-officer accompanied him to the ship with the Chetti, and 
made an invoice of all the goods, beginning with precious stones 

and metals. Then they were all transported to the Alfandique 
or warehouse. 

^ 

^ 

^ Book of Duarte Barbosa, Voi. II, p. 77, 
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The French traveller, Pyrard de Laval, thus degeribea the 
eustoma office, the warehouses and the bazaar: -“The first 
officers of the king whom we met with were the receivers of 
the king’s dues, who have a house on the soa-shore erected on 
piles, where they remain by day only... There are three of these 
buildings, for the watching of all the goods that are landed, for 
the taking of the number and quantities in writing, and for the 
conveyance of them thence to the Alfandtqne. This is a great 
square building of stone with galleries above and below, and 
vaulted with stone arcades, like those of our place royakt but 
not so grand or so elegant with a large number of rooms and 
warehouses for keeping all the different sorts of goods 
separate. Over tlie door is written the name of the goods kept 
in each warehouse ; an officer of the king has one key, while 
the owner of the goods has another, and neither can enter with- 
out the other. The goods remain there till they have paid the 
dues and the customs, and the exports have to pay as well as 
the imports. This Alfandique is two or three hundred paces 
from the sea, between the town and the port ; it is strong and 
well guarded, all the doors being well-locked, and none may 
enter but on business, for the guards are always stationed 
there”. ^ 

The Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p. 361. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE ZAMORINS AS PATRONS OF LITERATURE 

No history of the Zamorins will he complete that does not 

give some account of their great contribution to learning and 
literature in Kerala, both directly and indirectly, as poets and 
patrons of poets. 

The annual Pattattanams at the Tali temple in Calicut 

attracted, like the famous assemblies of Janaka of old, pandits 
and philosophers from far and near. Patta is the Tamil form 
of the Sanskrit Bhatta, and Tanam of Danarn. The former 
means a person learned in the four Sastras, the latter gift. So 
P attattanam is either the giving of JDanams to Blmttas or the 
award of the title of Bhatta to Brahmins of proved merit. 

This ceremony is held even now, though it has become an 
empty meaningless farce. It begins on Hevati or the twenty- 
seventh lunar asterism in the Malayalam month of Tulam 
(October — November) and ends on Tiruvatira or the sixth lunar 
asterism. All the seven days the Brahmins, who come in large 
numbers, are feasted, and in the end the Tanams are 
given, though on a hereditary basis. 

But the ancient Pattattanams were serious contests in 
which the candidates vied with one another for the coveted 
prize The judges were generally chosen from among those 
who had many Tanams to their credit. They were distinguished 
from the new aspirants as the Old SabJia. Hew exacting the 
test and how high the standard was may be inferred from the 
fact that six successive Sabhas rejected the claims of Meppattur 
Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the Narayaniyam, for the 
honour of receiving a Tanam, and admitted it only on the 
seventh occasion, rather as a reward for his perseverance. 

According to the Keralolpatti this ceremony vras insti- 
tuted at the suggestion of Kolkunnattu Sivankal. He enjoined 




^ The Keralolpatti^ p. 92* 
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upon the Zainorin to feed every Brahmin who might come 
to Tali for seven days, beginning from the asterism of Revaii 
in the month of Tulam, and at the end give to 101 Smartas or 
those proficient in the Smritis, each a purse containing 101 

Fanams. 

The Granthavari of the Tanam of 854 M. E. throws a 
Hood of light on this institution. The learned Brahmins of 

Kerala seem to have been grouped then in two Yogaim, ^ of 
Cheviyannur and Kotamangalam, representing respectively its 

northern and southern half. Letters were sent to these Yogams 
to send IShattas to the Sabha, as the assembly was called, to 
receive Tanatns. The babha held its sittings in the roofed 
hall, called Vatil matam, divided into a northern and a southern 
wing by the entrance door and the passage leading to the inner 
shrine. At the southern extremity of the southern wing was 
placed a lighted lamp to represent Bhatta Mimamsa, while 
another lighted lamp at its northei'n extremity represented 
Prahhakara Mimamsa. Similarly, two lamps, one at the 
southern and the other at the northern end of the northern wing, 
represented Vyakarana and Vedanta respectively. The disputa- 
tions and discussions in these subjects were held in front of 
their respective lamps . On the last day, after the conclusion 

^ At the time when the Keralopatti was composed certain 

Samghas specialised in the study of certain subjects. Thus, 

Bhatta Mimamsa was studied at Nenmeui, Cbovaram, Atti, 

Chunta and Natti ; Prahhakara Mimamsa at Pala, Vaka, Viti, 

Vella, Titta and Chali;aud Vyakarana at Tatta, Velu» Vallu 
and Kanta. 

{The Keralopatti, p. 73) 

In ancient days there were 18 Sabha Mathanis or en- 
dowed institutions and 3 Sabha Yog. ns (at Tirunavayi, 
Trichur and Tiruuakkara)to impart Vedic and Sastraic instruc- 
tion to Namputiris. (Padraanabha Menon, The History of 
Kerala, Vol. Ill, p, 73). 
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of the contests, Mangat Acchan, the chief minister, read out 

the names of the winners from the list supplied to him by the 
judges, and one by one they came and received a purse ^ from 
the hands of the Zamorio, from the Munalpad if the Zamorin 
was absent, with the usual accompaniment of betel, aveca^ 
sandal paste and flowers. Blessing the Zamorin in the ortho- 
dox fashion, by placing their hands upon his head, they took 
their seat along with the members of the Old Sahha. After 
the Danams had all been given, the Zamorin placed a purse 


containing 300 Fanams on a plank in front of the august 
assembly; and circumambulated them, accompained hy such of 
the Tampurans as were present. At the completion of the 
round they prostrated before the learned gatheriug. Then 


the Zamorin took his seat on a plank, and all the members 
of the Sabha blessed him one by one in the mauner above- 
described. 

In the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala the second 
half of the fifteenth century after Christ marks an epoch. It 
witnessed an outburst of genius in literature and philosophy 
similar to the Periclean age in ancient Athens and the Eliza- 
bethan age in modern England. It was an age of giants, the 


Manavikrama 


A Verit- 


able treasure of learning, or Sarasvatanidhi, as he was called 
bjr Kakkasseri, round him were gathered some of the greatest 


poets and philosophers of Kerala, who were known collectively 

as the l^cniusttdrakkuvihal or literallji the ■tji§htc6H~citid-ci~hcilf 
Poets. ^ 


^ At the Fattattanam of 854 M. E. only 46 
persons received the Tanam, and the purses contained each 
lldj Fanams. Dakshiuds or gifts to other Brahmins amount- 
ed to 1,100 Fanams. {The Calicut Granthavati) 

^ What follows is mainly based on II. H, Appan Tampu- 
ran a Patinettayukkcivikui in the Mangalatnalcit Kavitilakan 
Bllur Parameswara Ayyat s The Zatnofins and Litcycttuve in 
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We do not know the names of all the eighteen poets. The 
greatest of them were tha two Payyur Bhattatiris or Patteris, 
father and son, Uddanda Sastrikal, Kakkasseri Bhattatiri, 
Chennas Namputiri and Punam Namputiri. 

The Payyur Patteris were authorities in Mimamsa, It 
was the practice amongst the members of this family to pro- 
duce each a new work on Mimamsa when they met together 
every year to perform the anniversary of their father’s death- The 
head of the family was the presiding judge and director of the 
Pattattanam. Uddanda Sastrikal, the terror of Malayalam 
poets and Sanskrit poetasters, refers to the Acchan or the father 
Bhattatiri as Maharashi, and compares him to Kalidasa in 
poetry, Kalpavriksha in the matter of gifts and Siva in omni- 
science. 

The name of the younger or the son Patteri was Parame- 
swara. He is the author of the Suirarthasamgrahat a com- 
mentary on Jaimineya Mimamsa Sutras. Uddanda calls him 
Mimamamsaka Chakravarfi or the emperor of Mimamia, there- 
by acknowledging his proficiency in this system of philosophy. 

Uddanda was a Brahmin of Latapurara on the banks of 
Palar in Tondamandalam, the present Chingleput District. He 
was the son of Ranganatba, who telonged to Vadhula Gotra and 
followed the Apastampa Sutras. After finishing his education, 
young Uddanda visited Andhra, Karnataka, Kalinga and Chola, 
and at last the fame of the Pattattanam of Tali attracted him 
to the court of Zamorin Manavikrama of Calicut. 


In MalliJcamarutam he calls himself Uddanda, and says 
that he is known also by the name of Iraguvanatha. There is 
no doubt, however, that Uddanda was not his real name, and it 


was either a nickname bestowed on him by his brother-poets on 
account of his forwardness and assumed by him later on as a 
sobriquet, or it was a title conferred upon him by the Zamorin. It 


the Seventh Report of the All-Kerala Sahitya Parishad and 
Mr. Govinda Wariar’s Literary Patronage under the Zamorins 
of Calicut in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV No. 1, 
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cannot be clenied that he waa a little haughty and overbearing, 
and his challenge to the poets of Kerala was couched in 
words by no means too polite or humble. “Flee, flee,” roared the 
Sastrikal, “ye poetasters, (that consider yourselves) elephants. 
The proud lion (or the lion known as Uddanda) 
roaming in the forests of Vedanta is approaching.”^ He con- 
tracted Samhandham with a Nayar lady of the Marakkara 
house in Chennamangalam. In his Kokilasamdesam he 
describes, in the manner of Sattidesa Kavyas, all the important 
places from Chennamangalam to Calicut. He is believed to 
have written a work on Alamkara, which has not yet been 
discovered. The drama, Mallikamarutam is held to be the 
greatest of his works. It was composed at the command of 
Manavikrama, and it formed the basis of later Chamf>ukav~ 
yas like Kotiyaviraham and Bajaratnavaliyam . Comparing 
him with Bhavabhuti,Kavitilakam Ullur says: — “If Bhavabhuti 
excels in vigour, Uddanda excels in sweetness. In some parts, 
when depicting Vipralambha srhigara, or the feelings of sepa- 
rated lovers, he even surpasses that great master”. 

Among the poets and writers of the day Uddanda held the 
same place as the English poet, Johnson, did in his circle. He 
recognised excellence wherever it was found, irrespective of 
caste or place, and mercilessly castigated the mere verse-wri- 
ters. He lashed vice and corruption also in the manner of 
Juvenal, and the pride and insolence of many a courtier were 
humbled by volleys from his battery. 

Kakkasseri was a younger contemporary of Uddanda, who 
became famous as his most formidable rival. According io 
tradition, the Namputiris, piqued by the uniform success of 

ruejocacojo, ojejoccioujo 

cojaonrai QJcnnro«Rajot>l 

3snui3«ainro(o‘l. 
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theSastrikal at the Pattattanam contests and despairing of de- 
feating him, prayed God for the birth of a poet amongst them 
who would vanquish the east coast stranger. Hearing that a 
Namputiri lady was in the family way, they began to give her, 
as enjoined in the Sastras, butter consecrated by Mantras. 
Thus was born Kakkasseri. The drama Vasumativikramam 
was his reply to Mallikamarutam, From it we know that he 
was born at Asokapuram or Tiruvegappara, his preceptor was 
one Narayanaeharya, and the Zamorin took a personal interest 
in his education, defraying all his expenses. 

Chennas Namputiri, who was born in A. D. 1427* 
has immortalised his name by his T antr a samnccahy a , 
He was the hereditary director of the religious ceremonies 
at the court. According to tradition, Mullapalli Namputiri 
and Chennas were once punished by the Zamorin for 
composing some verses which were not very compli- 
mentary. The punishment was unique. He ordered that at 
the next Pattattanam Mullappalli should be awarded the Tanam 
before the opening of the Sabha, an unbearable humiliation 
for a scholar, and Chennas should produce an original work on 
Tanira Sastra. Thus came into existence the Tantrasamuc- 
chs.ya>, which still reigns supreme in Kerala as the final 
authority on Tantric ritual, temple architecture and iconogra- 
phy. 


Nothing is known at present about Mullappalli. Astrology 
seems to have formed the special study of this family. It was 
a Mullappalli Namputiri who went to Nileswaram in 1705 to 
examine the horoscopes of the Tampurans and Tampurattis 
who were adopted in the Zamorin’s family in the following year- 


Malabar 


He 


was a younger contemporary of Uddanda. Besides enjoying 
Manavikrama’s patronage, he bad the good fortune to receive 
the support of his successor, Manaveda, also. He composed his 
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slohas in Malayalam. Though Uddanda had a great contempt 
for Malayalam poets in general, as lacking in metre* he had a 
great admiration for Punam. Swept off his feet by one of his 
verses in praise of Manavikrama, his patron, the haughty Sas- 

trikal was moved then and there to give away his upper gar- 
ment in token of hia admiration. What a loss to Sanskrit liter- 
ature the death of Manavikrama proved to be is reflected in 
another sloka in which, he says, that even the dogs that eat the 
castaway refuse of the meals glory themselves as Malayalam 
poets. ^ The work by which he is most widely known is the 
Rama'ijciuachampu. The reference to the arrival at Ayodhya 
of people with Portuguese hats for the coronation of Rama 
makes it certain that it was composed after the arrival of da 
Gama. ^ 


We know nothing about the Tiruvegappara Namputiris, 
traditionally included among the Eight een-and-a-half Poets. But 
it is probable that the author of Subhadraharanam, written on 
the model of Bhatti Kavya, to illustrate the Siitras of Panini 


The sloksL referred to is as follows ; 

fmo(on«5ro)CV)Jlta)S3<flaio«5LieJi2icyi-ic9aejO(oaa^ (ooaoajooonooo 
ri3‘1(ol(t^rt»3(?)snLi05fn^ s)S)aj(D3<93(Ocii3l<aj©(®(S(2)3 ffi6muGjljaJ6irru)«3«n33, 

(S(T)ffl©®ra)3'SfO)3(tB ao‘l(»3o ceoSoa3®(^nn0(ji2inai3A^<aa 

CcnmOTTOilmog^oo aili^aKpairocjoroo 'ir)acoca^3rra)eTO06>cm. 

Tt was with the words, Anta hantakku intapattu (this silk 
for that hitiita), that the Sastrikal is said to have given away 
his upper garment. 

2 6>aJ3^3§o cini^ataj^oij^dcolfolaejcjolcrujosfl nru3fiolfl^ej<a>^1 
i^a^cvuxioooo rfiiOjlr!j)J3@(®nolaol aa©cej3<9)0 naacuoaniioi^ejo 
gosioaiojnnlasmjusiai nrocni^itnAcijlrtR ajS)6rB.^oa)^3o 


ooaeo033c8j,jo©(tji3§.9^n(i)6d@ c/alojoalaj e3r^3ca»ajlTOJ0c^a3O3 


o. 


p. 368, 


Narayana Panikkar, Bhashasahityacharitram, Part 1, 
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was a member of Manavikraraa’s court. He belonged to the 
Kutallur Mana and bis name was Narayanan. There is no 
doubt, however, that Vasudevan Namputiri, the commentator 
of ViddhO/salabh'inj ikd axidiAtiO’Tgharaghava was a contempor- 
ary of Uddanda, who refers to him as Sahityanulla. His 
V ihrutniyain, a commentary on Anarghdrdghava, opens with 
salutations to tlie deity of ^rivalayanad and the Lord of Tali^ 
In the description of the latter, as praised and worshipped by 
the best of Brahmins deeply learned in poetry, grammar and 
philosophy, we can easily see that the poet is alluding to the 

Pattattanams. 

If Vasudevan Namputiri won Uddanda’s praise by his 
Vikramiyam, bis preceptor, Karunakara Marar, won his regard 
at a chance encounter at the temple of Mukkola, his native 
place. While the Brahmin jjoet was praising its presiding deity 
in an impromptu sloka, the Marar completed his purvardha or 
the first two lines by two lines of his own, surpassing the for- 
mer in the excellence of their rhyme^. Thrilled with joy, tlie 
Sastrikal paid a handsome compliment to him, saying “This is 
Devi’s Karunakara”, The Marar was also a profound scholar, 
besides being a poet. He has written a commentary on Vrilta- 
ratnakara called Kavichintaniani , 

In the latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century appeared four great Bhaktas or devotees, 
whose contribution to literature, both Sanskrit and Malayalara^ 
cannot be overestimated. They were Meppattur Narayana 
Bhattatiri, Puntanam Namputiri, Tunjattu Ramanujan Blnt- 
tacchan and Maharajah Manaveda (lb55-1668). 

According to a Granthavari in the possession of Krishnan 
Asan, Narayana Bhattatiri was born in 736 M. E., A. D. 

nfUoS(ol(on§(o] (gj-uacstm^saocoo 
^«s@£ul©n(acoflaleaB)aj a3n5)i 

44410 @1 OJfO C// CU>o 3 

njf^tocsc/oog. 
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1569 — 1660, in the ancestral ilhm of Meppallur, in the village 
of Chandanakkavu, in the present Ponnani Taluk^. Virtually 
illiterate and uneducated, he came, after his Upanayanam and 
Samavartanam, to Trikantiyur, where Brahmins were fed free. 
Before long he contracted Samhandham with a lady belonging 
to the house of Achyuta Pisharoti, who was considered an 
authority both in Sanskrit and astrology. Stung to the quick 
by some remarks of the Pisharoti about his irreligious life, 
utterly unworthy of a Brahmin, the young Bhaitatiri at once 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. Under the Pisharoti as his 

preceptor he began to learn Sanskrit, and in a very short time 
astonished him by the command he had obtained over it. The 

life of Lord Krishna had a great attraction for him, and he 
wrote out the story of Mahjhharata in a num- 
ber of Chavipus. They are called Frabandhams, and they form 
an inexhaustible mine for the Pathakas or professional story- 
tellers of Kerala. Like all ambitious poets be also came to 
Calicut to take part in the P attattanam. It has already been 
mentioned how after six successive attempts he was at last able 
on the seventh occasion to get himself enrolled as a member of 

the Sabha. 

His affection and respect for Achyuta Pisharoti made him 
take upon himself the illness of his Guru in the manner of the 
mythical Pururavas. Unable to bear the pains of rheumatism 
thus acquired, he consulted his neighbour, Tunjattu Ramanujan 
Eluttacehan, who advised him to propitiate Lord Krishna of 
Guruvayur by reciting everyday a story in his praise beginning 
with the Matsya-avatara or b'ish-Incarnation of Vishnu. Thus 
came into existence the great devotional work called the Sara- 
yaniyam, which was completed on the day denoted by the chro- 
nogram, A-yu^ra-ro-gya-sau-Jchyauhihat is, 17,12,210th day of 
Kali Yuga, corresponding to January 22, 1589. His fame soon 

^Karayana TJ 12 Kerala bhasha sahitya ckarit- 

ram^ Part II, p. 271. 
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Bpread far and wide, and he was invited to Ampalapula, also 
sacred to Krishna, by its Rajah. At his instance he wrote a 
grammar called PraJcriyasarvasvam in sixty days The 
originality and excellence of its arrangement induced Bhattoji 
Dikshitar to start for Malabar to obtain suggestions from the 
Bhattatiri for his own projected work. But, unfortunately, the 
Dikshitar was too late. He came here only to know that the 
Bhattatiri had passed away. The year of his death, as given in 
the Granthavari mentioned above, is 841 M. B., corresponding 
to A. D. 1665-1636. 


The Bhattatiri possessed an extraordinary skill in compos- 
ing chronograms, the consonants of which, read from right to 

left, give the number of the day reckoned from the beginning of 
Kali Yuga, i, e., April 13, 3102 B. C ; while the whole word, 
read from left to right, indicates the event. Thus, A-iju-ra-ro- 
qya-saii-khyatn represents not only the date of the completion 
of the ^ arayaniyam but also the author’s restoration to perfect 
health ; and in Ya-tna-pha-la-pra-su-syat, corresponding to July 
17, 1615, we get the date of the fruition of his great task, the 
compilation of the grammatical work, Prakriyasarvasvam. His 
unrivalled knack in this field is strikingly illustrated by a 
sloka describing the considerable havoc and misery caused 
by a great flood, coming all on a sudden, on August 12,1610. 
Its peculiar feature is while the letters of lines 1 and 3 give 
the day in the orthodox style by being read from right to left^ 
lines 2 and 4 have to be read in the reverse direction, from left 
to right, in order to arrive at its date. 


^ Vasudevan Mussad, Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri’ 
pp. 33 — 34. 

^ ci08l<iL4a^(OtTo.ir^oa3 
(Dfir^nroDfOo tijccQiD^aol 

cr)l280.^5l(O0(db nruocojpaftiV) 
cr)a3i0(aiD0 

The day indicated by each of these lines is 17 21 180, 
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Pnntanam was Meppattar’s contemporary. He was a 
native of Henmini in Valluvanad, and at the invitation of the 
Zamorin he came to Calicut and permanently established his 
residence in his dominions. So great was his devotion to Lord 
Krishna that his favourite deity is said to have helped him to 


surmount many a difficulty. On one occasion, while on his way 
from Calicut to Guruvayur, he was set upon by robbers at 
Kundotti, and in response to his appeals Lord Krishna Himself, 
we are told, made his appearance in the form of a commaoding 
officer of the Zamorin’s army and rescued him from the ruf- 
fians. With the Lord’s assistance he was able even to humble 
the pride of Narayana Bhattatiri, who treated his Santana- 
gopalatn with contempt, as a work io Malayalam and therefore 
not deserving bis attention. Puntanam’s most famous works 

are Santana gopalutn and Gnaiiappana. 

About Tunjattu Kamanujan Eluttacchan, the greatest and 

most popular of all Malayalam poets, we know nothing except 
that he was torn at Trikkantiyur, and he was a contemporary 
of Meppattur. There is not a single Malayali house which 
does not possess a copy of his Adhyatma JUamuyanam, Bhara- 
titm and Bhagavatam, all in Kilipputtu style. Though Tunjattu 
Eluttacchan did not enjoy the Zamorin’s patronage, his disciples, 
Karunakaran Eluttacchan and Suryanarayana Eluttacchan, 
were employed for some time as tutors in the Zamorin’s family. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that they had the privilege of 
having Manaveda, the author of the Krishnanatakam, as one of 

their pupils. 

The author of the Krishnanatakam does not give us much 
information about himself in his drama, as Uddandan and Kak- 
kasseri do in theirs about themselves. He is tantalisingly silent 
about his early life. All that we are told is that his name was 
Manaveda, he was the nephew or sister’s son of King (Mana) 
Vikrama, who conquered all his enemies by bis valour \ and 


1 rr 


ampurath 


Tirunal Maharajah. 
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the drama was completed on the Kali day denoted by the chro- 
nogram, Gra-hya-sUi-tir-gd-tha-haih- It corresponds to 

17,36,612th day of Kali Yuga.and happens to be the last day of 
Tulam, 828 M. E., A. D. 1652. It is not improbable, therefore' 
that it was also the concluding day of the Pattattanam. From 
his Ptnvabharathachampu, completed on the day of pa-po- 

dyu‘lo-la-so-yam, i. e., Kali day 17,33,111, corresponding to 
Metain 1, 818 M. E., A. D. 1643, in the reign of his uncle, 
(Mana) Vikrama, the Mighty-armed, we know that one of his 
tutors was one Anayattu Krishna Pisharoti. Vellangallur Na- 
rayanan Namputiri, who wrote the Meya of Manomeyodaya, 
begun by Meppattur, calls him Pragnata Patanjalah and 
Bhakfaschakrini, indicating thereby that he was a great Yogi 
as well as a great devotee of Lord Krishna. From other 

sources we know that he was a contemporary of Meppattur 
and the last of the Vilvamaugalam Svamiyars, and before his 
accession he used to spend a large part of his time at Guruvayur 
in company with the author of the N arayaniyam. 

Perhaps the idea of the Ktishnanatakam itself was deriv' 
ed from it. Representing the boyhood of Lord Krishna in 
eight parts, it is an adaptation of the rules of Kathakali to 
purely devotional subiects. The Zamoriu maintains even now 
a Krishnattam troupe, which accompanies him and takes its 
place in all state-processions in front of the king, as in times 

past. 

Vellangallur Narayanan Namputiri, who completed the 
Manameyodaya, was a very prolific writer. Besides the Meya, 
he was the author of Srimasotsuvachampu, Bhagavata-pra~ 
haudham, Nrisimhachampti, Vaidehisamgamam, Vivaranam, 
which is a commentary on Kumarasamhhava,B.Tadi Padarthadi- 
pika, which is a commentary on Baghuvamsa. The wide range 
of his interests may be seen from the fact that he has a work 
on Nyaya called the Tamovada also to his credit. 


Another Manaveda, perhaps the Asvati Tirunal Maha- 


rajah (1668 — 1662), who expelled the Portuguese from Cranga 
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nore, wrote a commentary called the Viladni on the Sukasam- 
def^a of Laksbmidasa, From his work we know that one Ran- 
ganatha, who has not yet been identified, was one of his tutors, 
and the author was assisted in his labours by Rudra and 
Sekhara. 

Rudra enjoys the distinction of being the first among those 
below the Brahmin caste to study VyaJcarana, which, as a 
Vedanga or lim.b of the Veda, had been a sealed book to them- 
He has written the story of Sisupalavadha in Champu form, 
and a commentary on the Narayafiiyam known as the Bhahta- 
Priya. The theme of his drama Manavedasattaka is the 
marriage of his patron, Manaveda, with a princess of Anga. 


But the most brilliant of the poets who surrounded Mana- 
veda was Chidambara Kavi. An east coast Brahmin like 
Ucldanda, he is remembered for his drama, Lakshmi Manave- 
dam. In conception it is much grander, in style more elegant 
than the Sattaka. Bhargava Rama as high-priest unites Maha- 
rajah Manaveda in marriage with Rajyalakshrai, the Goddess of 
Empire, who is represeuted as the daughter of Samudra Rajah 
or the King of the Ocean. Among those who take part in the 
ceremony is Goddess Nila, who stands for Bharatappula. 


In this period appeared the prose work known as the 

prior to 

the coming of da Gama. Its concluding paragraph ascribes it 
to Tunjattu Ramanujan Eluttacchan. No one takes this state- 


Keralolpatti, our most important source for the period 


ment seriously, and there is no doubt that the authorship is 
foisted on the great poet to give it an air of authority and en- 
hance its popularity. As it reveals a detailed knowledge 
of Calicut and the Nediyiruppu Svarupam it must have been 
written by some one connected with the Zamorin’s court 

^ It is said that there are many Keralolpattis, every 
kingdom having its own version. The Kerah'patli used in the 
preparation of this book is that printed at the Basel Mission 

ft 


Press, 
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As it mentions the “fcur hatted natioDs”, the Portuguese, 

the Dutch, the French and the English it could not have been 

written before the second half of the seventeenth century. But 

it could not have been so late as 1695, when the Uharanx 

Tittinal Zamorin celebrated the Chinqa Vyalam Mamaham, for 

the author refers to the Karkataka Vyalam Mamakam as 

though the Mamakam could he celebrated only in the year 

of Karkaialca Vyalam This work is important not by reason 

of its style but as the first attempt at history-writing in 
Malayalam. 

No Sanskrit work of Bharani TirunaVs reign (1684-1705) 
has come down to us. But in the Mamakam Kilippattu by 
Katancheri Namputiri we have an account of the two Mama- 

cdebrated by one of the greatest of the Zamorins. The 
poem enables us to form some idea of the high place occupied 
by this festival in the life of the people. Besides furnishing 
an occasion for the exhibition and exchange of the products of 

Kerala with those of other countries, it not only served, like 
the Olympian and Pythian games of ancient Greece, but lasting 
much longer, as a means of bringing together the people of 
Kerala from its most distant parts, from Kolattanad in the 
north to Venad in the south, but played a very important part 
in the history of their religion, literature and philosophy. 
Among the most attractive features of the festival were Kuttu 
and Pathakam (different kinds of story-telling), KrishnaUam 
and Ramanattam (different kinds of drama), expositions of the 
Puranas, and literary contests and philosophical disputations^. 

The poem incidentally tells us that the Fourth Prince, 
though a boy, was a great grammarian and an eminent ascetic^ 

Not only the Tampurans but the Tampurattis also culti- 
vated poetry and philosophy. Of the two Manorama Tampu- 
rattis, whose names are remembered, we know nothing about 

^ The Keralalpatti, p. 64. ^ Ihid.t p. 93. ® Th^ 

Mamakam Kilippattu, p, 111, ^ Ibid, pp. 56, 119. 
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the first except that she was the sister of Maharajah Maoaveda. 
Who this Manaveda was, whether the author of the Krishna- 
natakam or of the Vihisini, has yet to be ascertained. The 
other was born in the Kilakke Kovilakam in 1760. She obtain- 
ed her name from the fact that even before she was twelve 
years old she had been able to master the great commentary 
on the Siddhanta Kaumudi called Manorama, When Ma- 
labar was overrun by the Mysoreans she took refuge along with 
the other members of her family in Travancore, and lived at 
Ennekkat till her return to Malabar in 1800. In 1828 she 
died. 

During her stay in Travancore her command of Sauskri*' 
had won the admiration of Maharajah Kartika Tirunal, 
himself a no mean scholar, who carried on a correspondence 
with her till his death in the language in which both of them 
were equally proficient. Once, while not yet out of her pupillage, 
she is said to have surprised Chelapparampu Namputiri, who 
considered himself unrivalled in extempore versification by 
completing offhand the Purvardha of a sloka which she had just 
heard him recite impromptu. Chirakkuli Bhavadasan Namputiri’s 
commentary on the E kadasaskandha of the BJiagavatha is also 
generally attributed to her. 

There are still many authors and works associated with 
the Zamorin’s court, whose dates have yet to be fixed. One of 
the Zamorins was named Mani Tarapuran for his knowledge 
of Manigrantha, a standard work on Nyaya. Nilakantha 
Somayaji, the author of the Arya Bhattiyam is another author 
whose date is baffling us. We do not know, again, anything 
of Bhaskaran Namputiri, who wrote the Sringaralilatilakam, 
or of Tiramakkavi, who was the grandson of a Jeggakkavi and 

who wrote the Sujanamanomodachandrika , 

Literature seems to have followed the Zamorin to the 
hattle-field also. Challenges and requests, addressed to them by 
young aspirants to poetic fame, belonging to the enemy’s camp, 
bear testimony to the fact that even in the midst of war and 
bloodshed they could attend to the claims of sweet poesy. 


End of Part II 
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APPENDIX I : SOURCES 

The tnaitenance of a record office such as that described by 
Laval ^ might lead us to expect an abundance of public docu- 
ments to serve as an excellent foundation for the history of the 
Zamorins. But, unfortunately, most of them have perished. 
The Central Record Office was burnt down in part by Albu- 
querque in 1513, and completely destroyed in the explosion of 
1766. A large part of the collection at Trikkavil and Vayira- 
nallur, both of them near Ponnani, disappeared during the 
Mysorean occupation (1774 — 1792). The bulk of those pre- 
served at Vatakkechira in Trichur and Vattakkotta at Cranga- 
nore fell into the hands of Cochin and Travancore when those 
places were occupied by them in 1762. Before 1926, even the 
inconsiderable remnant, that managed to survive these disasters 
and resist the ravages of time and the white ant, had a ten- 
dency to disappear in the course of their migration from place 
to place according to the Kovilakam to which the Zamorin hap- 
pened to belong. 

The records that are now available consist of: — (1) Cherik- 
kal or estate and Decasvam or temple accounts ; (2) Writs of 
succession, adoption, titles and honours ; (3) Accounts of 

Mamakams and Tai-Fuyams ; (4) Accounts of religious cere- 
monies, including Tiruvanlali and Ariyittuvalcha ; t5) Accounts 
of sums borrowed from and paid to the English East India 
Company; and (6) Chronicles of some public events. 

Of these, the Cherikkal and Devasvam accounts are the 
least important. More valuable are the sannads of succession, 
adoption, titles and honours. They help us to form an idea of 
the organisation of the empire* Incidentally, by mentioning the 
date and place of issue, they give us also some information on 
the movements of the Zamorin. The accounts of the twelve- 
yearly festivals, the Mamakam and the Tai-Puyam are full and 


^ See page 277-278 supra. 
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authoritative, though bald like all official chrouicles. In 
conjunction with Katancheri’s Kilippattu they enable us 
to. form an exact idea of these festivals, totally different 
from the extremely fanciful theories of Hamilton and Sir 
James Frazer, The records of the Ariyittuvalchcis help 


us to understand the distinctive features of 


Malabar 


coronation, besides furnishing us with the date of accession 
of a number of Zamorins from 1560 onwards. The 
accounts of sums lent by and paid back to the English 
East India Company tally in every respect with those contain- 
ed in The Tellichcrry Gotindtations. While they throw some 
light on the financial drain caused by the wars with the Dutch, 
they also enhance our regret that a large part of such reliable 
sources has been irretrievably lost to the historian. Of con- 
temporary official accounts of public events we have only very 
few. They describe, with more or less detaib the Dutch raid 
on Cranganore and the loss of the Cheramau Sword in 1670, 
the defection of Maugat Acchan in 1752, the treason of the 
commandants of Aliparampa and Mapranara in 1762* and the 
Zamorin’s pilgrimage to Cape Comorin and Trivandrum culmi- 
nating in the treaty of 1763. 

The earliest date furnished by indigenous literary sources 
is 1427 ; the earliest Granthavari is that of 1660 ; and the 
earliest event of which we have a full and authentic record, 
though from foreign sources, is the coming of Vasco da Gama. 
For the period prior to this epoch-making event in world-his- 
tory, we have, except lor the accounts of Ibn Batuta, Abdur 
Razak and Ma Huan, to rely solely upon traditions. Trans- 
mitted by word of mouth from generation to generation, they 
have assumed various forms, all of them, however, having an 


easily recognisable common nucleus of fact, 'd’hey were first 
reduced to writing* not in Malayalam but in Portugese, in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century, between 1500 and 
1518, by Barbosa, the Portuguese factor. Sheik Zeinuddin, a 

courtier of Ali Adil Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur* who was 
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assassioated in 1579, has incorporated the Mahammadan 

version of these legends in his Arabic work, The Toh/ut-ul- 
Mujahidetn. The earliest attempt at collecting these floating 
traditions in Malayalara is embodied in Tht Keraloipatti< 
written sometime in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

We will be depriving ourselves of a very valuable source 
of information if we reject legends and traditions as of no 
value whatever. For “there is no myth without its background 
of facts. ‘There is no smoke without some fire’ is a maxim 
which the historian should never overlook. In fact, we are 
getting to understand now that whenever we have an ancient 
legend there is always some sort of truth in it. Legends do not 
grow from nothing more than anything else ; there must be a 
seed, though the plant, which has sprung up from it, may have 
taken a strange and almost unrecognisable form”.^ 

The Keralolpatti consists of three parts. Part I (pp. 1-18) 

describes the reclamation of Kerala by Parasurama» the settle- 
ment of the Brahmins and the organisation of their government. 
Part If (pp. 18 — 78) gives an account of the Perumals in seven 

chapters, ending with the partition of the country by Cheraman 
Perumal. Part III (pp. 78—115) is devoted mainly to the 
achievements of the Zamorins, and bears the title of The Period 
of the Kings. It consists of seven chapters : — (1) The conquest 
of Polanad (pp. 78—87); (2) The building of the city of Calicut 
(pp. 87 — 90); (3) The greatness of Calicut (pp. 95—99); (5) 
The alliance with Kurumpiyatiri (op. 99 — 106); (6) The 
Perumpatappu Svarupam, Venad Atikal and Kolattiri (pp. 105- 
111); and (7) A short resume of the subsequent history of 
Kerala (pp. 111—115). 

In estimating the historical value of The Keralolpatti we 
must be on our guard against being led away by the remarks of 
Logan and Sesha Ayyar, both of them authorities of the great- 
est weight. The former regards it “as a farrago of legendary 
nonsense, having for definite aim the securing to the Brahman 

^ TheJou nal of Indian History , 1937 pp. 240— 241. 
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of unbounded power and inflaence in tbe conntry 
glean history from this work”, says the latter* 
less as to seek for a needle in a haystack 


•> 1 


(( 


“is 


as 


To 


hope- 


’» 2 


Both of them were mainly concerned only with the first 
two parts of the book, which must indeed be pronounced as very 
unsatisfactory. It has to be conceded that the first part is 

either wholly miraculous or imaginative, and it is really a Her- 
culean task to discover the facts lying concealed in the second 
part, with its monstrous anachronisms and preponderance of 
fiction. But every one must admit that the third part is richer 
in historical material than the first two. 


Even in the second part, especially in its last chapter, we 
can detect some historical elements. We cannot reject the par- 
tition story as absolutely baseless. The tradition is so strong 
and widespread that it must have had some fact behind it. It 
was current amongst the people long before The Keralolpatti 

was compiled ; it is recorded by hostile witnesses like Barbosa, 
Castaneda, Couto, Nieuholf, Baldeus and Visscher, not to speak 
of Zeinuddin. Cberaman Perumal cannot be regarded as an in- 
vention of our author, especially in the face of Sekkilar’s Peri- 
yapuranam. And the tradition about the gift of his sword to 
the first Zamorin is corroborated by the Granthavari describ- 
ing its loss. Though the stories narrated by our author about 
the conquest of Polanad, and the wars with the Vella tri^ 
Perumpatappu and Venad Atikal appear childish, no one can 
deny that they have some genuine tradition at their back and 
represent the general course of events. 

The rnemory of some of the events of this period, again, is 
enshrined in ceremony and custom. The conquest of Nedunga- 
nad is preserved in the Eralpad’s Kotlicchelunallattu to Karira- 
pula, and the conquest of Tirunavayi in the various events of 
the Mamakani, like the standing-in-state of the Uajah of Bcttet, 

^ Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 244- 
2 Sesha Ayyar, The Cheras of the Saingam Age, pp.77-78. 
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the Alunalpad, the Eralpad, and the Zamorin, and the occasional 
appearance of the Chavers of the Vellatri, 

If the historian is handicapped by the lack of materials for 
the period before 1498, he is bewildered by their abundance for 
the period subsequent to it. [f in the earlier period he has to 
grope his way through obscure legends of a completely for. 
gotten or half-forgotten past, in the later period he may not 
be able to see the wood for the trees. 

In the Portuguese accounts, official and non-official, we 
have their version of their achievements and policy in the east. 
While most of the state- papers have yet to be translated, Mr_ 

Pannikkar has laid the historians of Kerala under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him by incorporating a number of their official 
despatches in his Malabar and the Portuguese. 

Among the earliest and most reliable of the non-official 
sources, The Book of Duarte Barbosa occupies the first place. 
Published in two volumes by the Hakluyt Society, the second 
volume gives an exhaustive account of Calicut, its court and 
people. It enjoys the unique advantage of an appendix and notes 
by Mr. J, A. Thorne, f. C. S., whose association with Malabar 
in general and the Zamorin in particular in various capacities 
has enabled him to write with a knowledge and authority such 
as that which no European has hitherto been able to command, 

Castaneda s History of the Conquest of India, translated and 

published in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, carries the palm for 

both reliability and critical acumen. Originally consisting of ten 

books only eight have come down to us. These bonks bring 

their history down to 1538. “All his history,” says Whiteway, 

“is very valuable, more especially the first six books. Where 

his work can be compared with original documents it stands the 

test well”. Almost the same period is covered by the Malayalam 
Keralapalama, printed at the Basel Mission Press, Mancralore 

' O • 

Modern in style, we know nothing about its author or the autho- 
rities consulted by him. Though not an original source in itself, 
we cannot afford to neglect it. Castaneda’s work was continued 
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bv Barros and de Couto in their Decadas. But the former was 
a stranger to India; and while the latter spent almost all his life 
in Malabar and the west coast, the value of his work is consider- 
ably detracted by his editors. So for the period suteequent to 
Castaneda’s History reliance has been placed mainly on Sheik 
Zeinuddin’s Tohfut-ul Mujahideen, 

Our sources for the first half of the seventeenth century 
are rather meagre. We have the account of the Frenchman, 
Pyrard de Laval, who was staying at Calicut as an honoured 
guest of the Zamorin from June 1607 to February 1608. Rut 
it is not a history like Castaneda’s. It is chiefly valuable, like 
Barbosa’s work, for the light it throws upon the Zamorin’s 
empire, its peoples and their customs, though it contains some 

references to the war with Kunhali. 

But we reach more solid ground when we come to 165:^. 

In the Patappattu or War-Song wo have an indigenous work 
describing the downfall of the Portuguese. “Its author,’’ says 
its learned editor, Kavitilakan Rao Sahib Ullur Farameswara 
Ayyar, “must have lived in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era and been an eye-witness to some 
of the incidents so graphically narrated in the poem”. It des- 
cribes the Bettem adoption of 1658, the capture of Palliport 
and Cranganore, the battle of Mattancheri, the capture of 
Cochin, and the war between the Zamorin and the Dutch in the 

years 1667 — 1669. The author, however, betrays his sympa- 
thies with Cochin by invidious comparisons^ and the suppres- 
sion of the important part played by the Calicut Nayara in the 
collapse of the Portuguese. Further research may, however 

^ For example, he compares the Zamorin’s advance against 

Rama Varma to that of Khara and Dushana against Prince 
Rama of Ayodhya. 

(o02i<saoo§5)s su(Oigf,aismA 
(002iQji^ecD6)(o ojonol® Oojrtaoxjs. 

{The Patappc^u, p. 9) 
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enable ua to light upon other similar Patapnttus, but more im- 
partial. For the author says at the beginning of his work that 
it is only one of such Patapattua extant in the Malayalam lan- 


guage.^ 


At the end of this century appeared the 
pattu,'^ by Katancheri Namputiri, a courtier 
TtVwwa? Zaraorin (1684 — ] 705). Edited by Si 


Mamaham 


I Bharani 
Manavik- 


raraan Rajah, D. c., of the Kilakke Kovilakam, one of the pio- 
neers in the field of Kerala history, it consists of six parts. The 
first gives the traditional story of the reclamation of Kerala by 
Parasuraraa. In the second, Cheraman Perumal is represent- 
ed as conferring on the Zamorin his sword and imperial author- 
ity, with the responsibility or privilege of conducting the 
twelve-yearly Mamakam at Tirunavayi. The third describes 
some of the Zaraorius of the seventeenth century and ends with 
the accession of Bharani Timnal and the celebration of the 

Tai-Puyam of 1693. In the fourth, we have a grand descrip- 
tion of the il/amaiam of 1 694. The fifth describes some re- 


political 


the period. 

of 1695. 


events of 
Mamakam 


In the Press List of Ancient Dutch Records and Galletti’a 
translations of Voq Memoirs oi Gollenesse and Moens we have 
valuable official documents for the struggle between the Zamo- 
rin and the Dutch. Visscher’s Lexers /rom Malabar does for 
Cochin what Barbosa’s book does for Calicut, though it gives 
us much valuable information about the war of 1715 — 1718. 

For the transactions of the Zamorin with the English from 
1725 to 1751 we have The Tellicherry Consultations, which 
corroborate and supplement the Granthavaris. Published in 

^ eonaacoilrt^ oam (»_isa^o|€n| (Sca>(DSi8ron(0b 
aaiOJPifeOo t^onaro) oHajarmoift ru2ijajl|. 

[The Patapattu, p. 1.) 

2 See also page 309 supra. 
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twenty volumes, they contain also some references to internal 
events, the Zamorin’s dealings with the Dutch and the Myso- 
rean invasions before 1756. The Report of the Joint Commis- 
sioners (1793) gives us not only a detailed account of the events 
in Malabar in the first year of the English occupation, but 
makes retrospective references to some of the important events 

immediately preceding its annexation. It closes the chapter 

of Malabar bistory which began with the partition of Kerala by 

its last emperor, Cheramau Perumal. For the history of 

the next thirteen years down to 1806, when theZamorin finally 

retired from public life, we have Logan’s invaluable collection 

of Treaties, Engagements, Etc., relating to British Affairs in 
Malabar. 

Two works of a general nature deserve special mention. 
One of them is Logan’s Malabar Manual. Published in two 
volumes, it gives a comprehensive account of Malabar in all its 
varied aspects. The other is Padmanabha Menon’s History of 
Kerala, Edited by Sahityakusalaa T. K. Krishna Menon, we 

have in its four volumes what may be called an encyclopaedia 
of Kerala history.^ 

^ Ihe names of all books and publications made use of in 
the preparation of this book are given at the end. 
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APPENDIX II : THE AGREEMENT OP 1806 

(Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc. pp. 312—376) 

Kararnamah or Agreement entered into between the 
Honourable Company’s Government and Korikote Manna Wic- 
rama Samoory Rajah of the Nedyeruppa Suruwum for himself 

and his family, defining the conditions on which the Malikhana 
they have heretofore enjoyed is confirmed to them in perpetuity. 

Whereas kararnaraahs or agreements were signed and 
executed between James Stevens, Esq., Supravisor of the Pro- 
vince of Malabar, under the authority vested in him by the 
Honourable the Governor in Conncil of Bombay on the one part, 
and by certain Malabar Rajahs and Chieftains on the other part. 
Wherein it was among other stipulations agreed, that for the 
term of five years commencing on the 1st of Kanny 970 M. S. 
one-fifth share of the net collection of certain districts 
should be on certain conditions paid annually for the said period 
of five years to Korikote Mauna Wlckram Samoory hajah, out 
of the revenues accruing to the Company's Government. 

And whereas the said term of five years so stipulated is now 
and has been long since expired and the conditions of the said 
kararnamahs or agreements consequenty void and of no effect 
and no permanent settlement of the revenues of Malabar having 
since been carried into practice, the Malikhana to the several 
Rajahs has been continued by the free bounty of the Company’s 
Government on the basis of the aforesaid kararnamahs or 
agreements. And whereas the jurisdiction of the Province of 
Malabar having been transferred to the Government of Port St, 
George, the Principal Collector has received the orders of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council to fix one general 
assessment of land revenue throughout ttie Province of Malabar 
on certain principles. And whereas the proposed assessment 
may in its operation reduce the amount of jumma upon certain 
districts in particular, or upon the whole province in general. 
Whereby the usual Malikhana of five per cent, on the jumma 
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may be diminished in certain eases to the prejadiee of the com- 
forts of the Rajahs and their families* contrary to the benevolent 
intentions of the Company’s Government towards the Rajahs of 

Malabar. 

And for as much as some of the younger branches of cer- 
tain Kowilagams have at several times forgotten their duties of 
allegiance to the Company’s Governmentt and have in some in- 
stances fomented and excited disturbances in the country, and 
some are at this moment in actual hostility and rebellion against 
the Government, and it is expedient to use every precaution to 
avert such evils in all time to come. But whereas the Com- 
pany’s Government are in its justice disposed to pardon the 
former errors of the few (the crimes of open hostility and re- 
bellion excepted) in consideration of the allegiance and coraen- 

dable demeanour of the majority of the members of the differ- 
ent Kowilagams in Malabar. 

Wherefore the Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil of Port St. George has deemed it expedient to authorize and 
direct the Principal Collector in Malabar to frame and conclude 

new stipulations and agree nents of one general form and tenor 

✓ 

of the most solemn and binding nature to comprehend and 
provide for all and singular of the premises. 

In pursuance therefore of the said determination of the 
Government in virtue of powers specially vested in me to this 
end by authority of the Right Honourable Governor in Council 


of B’ort St. George, I, Thomas Warden, Principal Collector in 
the Province of Malabar, do hereby stipulate and agree in the 
name of the Honourable United Bast India Company with Kori- 
koteMi'una Wickram Rajah of the Nediyeruppa Sumwam for 
himscll and his heirs for ever in manner and form following: — 

Article I, — Clause Ist. — Prom and after tlie first day of 



allowance to the several Rajenms, 


Ivovilghums, and Chieftains 


in Malabar shall be calculated at 20 per cent upon the gross 
Jumma of the Laud Revenue of the year 97G (after deducting 
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10 per cent, for charges) being the Jumma to which the 
amount of the assessment was reduced by a Proclamation un- 
der the signature of the Acting Principal Collector bearing date 
the 11th March 1803, corresponding with the 30th of Room* 
bhum 078 (M. S). And in order to obviate all future doubts as 
to the true meaning and extent of this clause, the names of the 
districts, total amount of nett Jumma and Malikhana thereon 
payable to Korikote Mauna Wickrara Hajah and the Nediye- 
ruppa Suruwura are hereunder specified. 

Calicut, Pyoaad, Ernaad* Kekapuram, Nedunganaadi 
Shernaad, Wadakapuram, Chowghaut, Naduvootam: — 


Vi ray 

Hoods. Pos. Cash. 

Total nett Jumma after deducting 

10 per cent. ... ... ... 2,33,785 6 36J 

Amount of Maliknana being 20 per 

cent, on nett Jumma is 46,257 1 15 

Making at 12^ Viray Panams per 

Star Pagoda, 8tar Pagodas ... 37,760 39 0 

Or ttupees ... ... ... 1,32,163 4 0 

Clause 2nd. — All existing agreements made under the sanc- 
tion of the different Administrations of the Province of Malabar 
relative to the distribution of the one-fifth share or Maliuhana 
among the Kajahs, Members, and others of the several 
Rajeums, are hereby recognized and confirmed; and the several 
shares shall be recoverable by process in the Civil Courts of 
Judicature existing or which may be established in the Pro- 
vince of Malabar. 


Clause 3rd. —In like manner it shall be competent to the 
several Rajahs, under sanction of the Company’s Civil Officers 
having due authority to form separate stipulations with the 
members and families of the Rajeums, for the division of the 

shares, which shall, in this case, be recoverable in the Courts of 

* 

Law as specified in clause the second of this Article. 


Article If. -The amount of the Malikhana as fixed by this 

instrument shall be payable in quarterly equal instalments at 

the Cutcherry of the Principal Collector, or of the Collector of 
the Zillah as the case may be. 
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Article TIL— To ensure a due degree of subordination 
among the Junior members of the different Kowilgums and of 
the latter upon the principal one, the instalments of Malikhana 
shall be payable only to the receipt of the Senior Member of 
each Rajeum, unless it shall be otherwise determined by com- 
petent authority of the Company’s Civil officers. 

Article IV The Malikhana as hereby fixed shall be con- 
sidered as the security for the good and dutiful behaviour to- 
wards the Company’s Government of each and ewery member 
of the Rajeum or family to which it may now and hereafter be 

payable. 

Clause 1st That is to say, if any Senior Rajah having 
the sole management of the Alulikhana of his lamiiy shall at 
any time receive a summons from any Collector or Judge or 
other competent authority requiring the personal appearance 
of any subordinate member of his family to answer to any 
matter or thing which may be cognizable by the Criminal 
Courts in Malabar ; which matter or thing is to be distinctly 
speciiied to the summons, and if within a certain period, which 
shall be also specified in the summons, the said Senior Rajah 
shall not have delivereu up the person of the said member of his 
family, or have given satisfactory proof of his inability to pro- 
duce the said person, then the whole of the Malikhaua, which 
would be payable to that Rajeum in all its branches, shall be 
forfeited to Government for ever. 

Provided that any Junior member or family of such Rajeum 
may, upon establishing to the satisfaction of the local authority 
of Government his individual innocence ol all concern in tue 
matters charged against his relative and his inability to co- 
operate successfully in securing his person, make application 
through such local authority to Government for the special 
indulgence of a continuance of his or her share. 

Clause 2nd. — In like manner when the shares have not 
been regularly distributed among the different Rajahstaanums and 
Kovilgums by due authority as spiccilied io clauses second and 
third of Article I, then such summons as aforesaid shall issue 
to the Senior Rajah of the particular Kolghum of which the 

person of any member may be required ; in this case the share 
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allotted to such Kolghum, and whatever else the memberg there- 
of may otherwise irndepeadantly receive of the Malilihana, shall 
be in the first instance sequestered in the event of an unsatis- 
factory return to such summons. 

Clause 3rd. — But in the event of the summons requiring 
the person of the Senior or the managing Rajah of any Kowil- 
gum, then it shall be directed to the Senior Member of the 
Suruwum or Rajeum, and the whole Malikhana thereof be the 
security as in clause first of this article. 

Article V. — Counterparts of this instrument are signed and 
interchanged between Thomas Warden, Principal Collector of 
Malabar, on the part of Government, and Korikote Manna 
Wickram Rajah of the Nediyiruppa Suruwum for himself, and 
the members of his family, the Seniors of whom likewise sign 
the separate copy conjointly and separately for themselves and 
the members of their respective Kovilagums, it being contrary to 
the custom of the Suruwam for its Junior Members to put their 
signatures in the same paper with the Zaraorin or Senior Rajah. 

Signed and sealed, and delivered on this 15th day of the 
month of November in the year 1806 corresponding with the 
2nd day of the month of Vriscbigam of the Malabar year 982 
at Calicut in the public Cutcherry of the Principal Collector 
where no stamps are used, in the presence of — 

S. Meek, Civil Surgeon, Thos. Warden. 

Malabar. Principal Collector in Malabar, 

Wm. Atkins, U.-Col., 


Ignacio db Loyala e Ga. 


Signature of the 


In a separate copy are the signatures 

of Ebalpad or S -cond Rajah, 
of Edataralpad or Fourth Rajah. 


Zamorin. 


of the Nediripa Mooi’A Brady Tirumulpad or 
Fifth Rajah for himself and his elder brother, the Moonalpad 
Senior of Kerekey Kulote Kolgum, of the Elba Erady 
Tirumulpad, Senior of the Poodea Kulote Rajah. 
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The Malikhana of Ra. 1,32,163 — 4 — 0, granted by this 

agreement, ^ is now distributed and drawn as follows : — 

{1) The Stanams and the Kovilakams 



Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

The Zamorin Rajah (excluding Rs. 9681-4-4 




granted to the feudatories.) 

59,981 

15 

8 

The Eralpad Rajah 

15,000 

0 

0 

The Munalpad Rajah 

7,000 

0 

0 

The Edatralpad Rajah 

4,500 

0 

0 

The Nedutralpad Rajah 

4,000 

0 

0 

The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

4,000 

0 

0 

The Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

The Putiya Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

The Patinhare Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

{2) The Feudatories. 




The Punnattur Rajah 

4,994 

8 

0 

The Tirumanasseri Nampiyatiri 

1.028 

4 

9 

4 

The Kutiravattattn Nayar 

982 

0 

0 

The Venganad Nampati 

859 

0 

0 

The Manakkulam Rajah 

457 

2 

4 

The Alvancheri Tamprakkal 

842 

13 

8 

The Eliyangad Rajah 

CO 

13 

8 

The Chittanur Rajah 

228 

9 

4 

The '.Oirunavayi Vadhyan 

200 

0 

0 

Tamrae Panikkar 

102 

14 

0 

The Kotachirakkal Adhyan 

85 

11 

8 

Mangat Accban 

67 

2 

4 

Total 

1.32,168 

4 

0 


^ In 1857 the Government agreed with the Revenue Board 
and the Acting Collector of Malabar in holding that '"the 
allowances are perpetual during good conduct and are not 

removable at pleasure”. 

(Minutes of Consultations, dated 30th May 1857) 
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appendix III 

Feudatories, Naduvalis, etc., invited to the Ariyittuvalcha . 

Alampallam Grama Janam, Alipparampa Talaeehaonavar, 
Alliyur Nayar, Alur Janam, Alut Kanikal, Alvaneheri Tamprak- 
kal, Arirapara Nayar, Attimannil Nayar, Avunhattu Nayari 
Ayinkalattu Janam, Ayinikkuttn Nampati or Cheralayam (a 
branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Ayirur Svarupam (a branch 

of the Cranganore dynasty), Ayyayira Prabbii Kartavu, 


Bettettu Kovil, 

Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar, Chemmanikkara Mutta 
Nayar. Chennaraangalara Namputiri, Cheralayam, Cherukottu 
Janam, Cheruli Acehan, Cherumukkil Vaidikan, Chief of the 
English factory at Tellieherry, Chittannhnr Rajah (a branch of 
the Talappilli dynasty, Chittur Namputiri, Choli Teruvattu 
Pilla Chetti, Cochin (from 1937 onwards), Craoganore Rajah, 

Edavanna Tirumulpad, Elampulasseri Nayar, Elangallur 
Svarupam (Tdappalli Rajah), Eliyangattu Rajah, Etavalattavau 
(Attikkurissi), 

Jcehasseri Nayar, Irikkalikkara Adhikaran, 


Kadattanad Rajah, (after 1500), Kakkad Karanavappad, 
Kallanur Karalar, Kanhur Namputirippad, Kannampara Nayar, 
Kannanur Patanayar, Karingatiu Janam, Karinkar, Karippa 
Kovil, Kattumatattu Namputiri, Kavalappara Nayar, Kayam- 
kulam Rajah, Kazi of Calicut, Keralapurara Grama Janam, 
Kilakke Nampati, Kilakkumpuram, Kilur Vatil Kappavar, Kin- 
angat Namputiri, Kolamukkil Manalar, Kolappalii Nayar, 
Kolattiri (Chirakkal Rajah), Kolikkottu Koya, Kolikkottu Tal- 
acchannavar, KolukkoHi Nayar, Koduvayur Janam, Kotachirak- 


kal Adhyan, Kottayam (Puranattukara) Rajah, Kottil Nam- 
pati, Kottol Patanayakam, Kunisseei Grama Janam, Kurum- 
piyatiri (Kurumbranad Rajah), Kutallur Grama Janam, 
Rutallur Namputiri, Kutiravattattu Nayar, Kuttali Nayar, 
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Malappuram Paranampi, Malayariyattu Nayar, Manak- 
kulam Rajah (a branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Mangat 
Acchan, Maniynr Nampati, Manjeri Karanavappad, Mankara 
Nayar, Manniladattil Nayar, Mata Svarupara (a branch of the 
Cochin dynasty), Matattumkil Nayar, Mukkatakkattu Nayar, 
Mulanhur Elaya Nayar, Mulanhur Patanayar, Mutati Kuttam 
(Drummers), Mutuvallur Nayattutaya Nayar, Montampalam 
Mussad (Tinayancheri Elayutu), 

Nallur Janam, Nandavanattil Nampi, Nattimangalam Gra- 
ma Janam, Natuvakkattu Eradi, Natuvattam Eight Grama 
Janams, Naykara Namputirippad, Nedunganad Patanayar, 
Nileswaram Rajah, Nocchur Grama Janam, 

Olukil Menon, Ollur Janam, Otalur Janam, 

Palayancheri Valutaya Nayar, Pallassena Grama Janam 
Pallavur Grama Janam, Palli Musaliar, Palli Patanayar, Palli- 
yil Patiri (Roman Catholic Bishop), Panamanna Janam, Panta- 
1am Rajah, Pantalanikal, Pappu Kovil, Paracchattampatta 
Nayar, Parakkulam Grama Janam, Parappalli Nayakan, Parap- 

pu Kovil, Pararur Janam, Pararur Karalar, Parekkattu Nayar, 
Periyapuram Janam, Pattiyil Emmar, Payilur-Panangatiri Gra. 
ma Janam, Periyantamukkii Kilakke Nampati and Patiuhare 
Nampati, Perumanna Janam, Perur Namputirippad, Ponmala 
Janam, Pumulli Namputiri, Punnasseri Nampi, Punnattur 
Rajah (a branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Putugrama Janam, 

Rayiranallur Paranampi, 

Sarkara Svarupara (a branch of the Cranganore dynasty), 

Taccharakkavu Eralan (Nilarnbur Tirumulpad), Taccholi 
Kuttam (Drummers), 'Paikkattu Mussad, Talakkolattur Janam, 
Talayur Mussad, Taliparamba Temple Head-Priest, Tamme 
Panikkar, ^J’arakkal Eroma Menon, Tekkankur Rajah, 
Tekkankuttil Tekke Nayar and Vatakke Nayar, 
Tevarkulam Grama Janam, Tinayancheri Elayutu Tirumanas- 
seri Nampiyatiri, Tirunavayi Janam, Tirunavayi Vadhyan, 

Tiruttiyattu Arivar, Trichur Janam, Tdehur Vadhyan, Trikan- 
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tiyur Janam, Trippappur (Travancore) Svarupam, Tuuoara 

Chakravarti, 

Ullanad Kayma], 

Valayur Mutta Eradi, Valu Kovil, Vani Teruvattu Pilla 
Chetti, Varakkal Paranarapi. Varikkumancheri Namputiri, 
Vatakkankur Rajah, Vatakkurapuram, Vayyavinattu Nampati, 
Veliyannur Kuttam (Drummers), Vellatri (Aracgot) Svarupam 
(from 1937), Velluvangattu Pattar, Venganad Nampati, Veogas- 
seri Janam, Vilayanour Grama Janam, Viltikkattu Nayar, 

Viyyur Kuttam (Drummers). 


APPENDIX IV ; LETTERS TO CALICUT, 1759 

Prom the Royal Camp at Vayiranallur Palace : — 

( 1 ) 

To Arakkam patta : — 

We have decided to leave for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu 

on the 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. E. We will arrive at 

Ampati at the sign of Dhanu on the 18th inst. Inform “Mother” 

and be ready with whatever is to be made there. 

( 2 ) 

To the Clerks of the Port Office and Vayitti Pattar 
We have decided to leave for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. B. Therefore be ready with 
baize, banners, awnings, and whatever else has to be made at 
the harbour. We will arrive at Ampati on Monday, the 18th 
inst. Therefore be ready with whatever is to be made at the 

harbour. 

(3) 

To the Clerks of the Palace Office and Vayitti Pattar : — 
Leaving for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu on the 13th day 
of Kanni, 935 M. E., We will arrive at Ampati at the sign of 
Dhanu on the 18th inst, By that time cause to be repaired 
whatever is to be repaired at Our Royal Palace. 
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(4) 

To Cherokaotan Sankaran : — 

Starting from here at the sign of DJictnu on the 13th day 
of Kanni, 935 M. E., We will arrive at Calicut at the sigo of 
DJianu on the 18th iust. By the time We arrive there be 

ready with the baize that is to be made at Koviltiruttu. 

5 

To The Kazi, The Koya, the Chief Pilot, and The Musaliar 
of the Mosque : — 

We have decided to start from here at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. E., and arrive at Calicut at 
the sign of Dhanu on the 18th inst. Therefore, by the time We 
arrive at Kallayi, you should, as in times past, be in attendance 
there for Akampati (escort) duty. 

APPENDIX V : THE ZAMORIN’S ESTATE (A. D- 1938) 

{a) Cherikkals (Domain lands) 

(Kurumbranad Taluk) 

(1) Kollam. (2) Cluiliyattu Vatakke Kara. (3) Kovil" 
akam Cherupatam. (4) Karippur West and (5) East. (6) 
Vatakkara Svarupam. (7) Chengottur Kalam. (8) Kolka- 

1am. (9J Talakkappu Kalam. (10) Villur Kalam. (11) Kuri- 
yattu Kalam, (12) Puttur Kalam, 

(Ponnani Taluk) 

(13) Tirunavayi. (14) Pattaypura. (15) Periyauta- 
mukku. (16) Kalati. (17) Ponnani. (18) Madattumkil- 
nad. (19) Koypamalham. (20) Chavakkad. 

(Valluvauad Taluk) 

(21) Peratiyur. (22) Irupattirayiram North and (23) 
South. (24) Chunangad. (25) Valiyataka- (26) Cheriya- 
taka. (27) Atalur. ^ (28) Oranad Karapuram. 

(Palghat Taluk) 

(29) Mankara - Kottayi. (30) Nenmini. (81) Ten- 
kurissi. (32) Mankara - Pariyasseri. (33) Sautirutti 
(34) Mauhalur. 
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(6) Devasvams (Temples) 

(Kurambranarl Taluk) 

(J) Kanhilasaeri. 

(Calicut Taluk) 

(2) Puttur. (3) Bilattikkulam. (4) Varakkal. (o) 
Talakkolattur. (6) Tali. (7) Srivalayanad. (8) Peru- 
manna. 

(Ernad Taluk) 

(9) Nerumkayita Kotta. (10) Trikkalamgotu. (11) Panta- 
lur. (12) Kotturputtara Kovil. (13) Trikkulara. 

(Ponnani Taluk) 

(14) Trikkantiynr. (15) VeLtattu Kavu. (16) Alatliyur 
Perumtru kovil. (17) Tirunavayi. (18) Triprangotu. (19) Kotik- 
knnnn. (20) Trittala. (21) Panniyur. (22) Guruvayur. 

(Valluvanad Taluk) 

(23) Bayiranallur. (24) Panamanua. (25) Chenoapuram. 
(26) Enanganarnkuriesi. 

(Palghat Taluk) 

(27) Paruttippalli. (28) Nenraeni Perumtrukovil. (29) 

Alakatta. 

(c) Brahmasvams (Brahmin endowments) 

(1) Keraladhisvarapuram and (2) Trikkantiyur in Ponnani, 
(3) Chunangad in Valluvanad, and (4) Talur in Palghat. 

id) Annual nett Malikhana (after payments to the feu- 
datories and hereditary officers): — Es. 59,981—15 — 8. 


(a) 

it) 



The Eralpad's Estate 

Tenkara, Karirapula, Vilayancliattanur, and 




Paratti. 

Karimpula, Mammiyur and Perumgottu- 
kalam 


MaUkhana:~Ra 16,000. 
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(a) 

(b) 


The Munalpad’s Estate 

Cherikkals: — Kararaata, Panangattiri, Vilayur and Por- 

kalam. 

Malikhana: — Rs. 7,000. 


The Edatraljpad' s Estate 


(a) 

Cherikkals 

-Erumayur and Edatranadu. 

(b) 

Devasvam 

-Kaitali. 

(c) 

Malikhana 

— Rs. 5,000. 


The Nedutral pad’s Estate, 

Malikhana : — Rs. 4,500. 

The pension originally allotted to each of the three Valia 
Tampurattia for the maintenance of their respective Kovilakams 
was Rs. 4,500. As the Kovilakams expanded, this was 
raised, on their representation, supx^orted by the recom- 
mendation of the Collector, to Rs. 6,000 in 1829, to Rs. 7,500 
in 1844, and Rs. 9,000 in 1856, the Stanis making 
proportionate contributions for the common good out of their 
Malikhanas, which were granted in 1806 for the maintenance 
not only of themselves but also of the Kovilakams. (Board of 
Revenue’s Letters d. 5-10-1829 and 29-1-1844, and Collec- 
tor’s Letter No. 117, d. 12-9-1856). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

It is not easy to prepare a chronological table of the 
Zamorins, giving the dates of their accession and death, begin- 
ning from the founder of the Svarupam. For, in the first place^ 
We have at present no data for the period prior to the advent of 
Vasco da Gama. And though from A. D. 1500 onwards we are 
not handicapped by lack of materials, we are by no means at 
the end of our difficulties. For our sources, consisting as they 
are of Granthavaris of Tiruvantalis and AriyiUuvalchas , and 
references by indigenous and foreign writers, do not, except in 

a very few instances, mention the names of the Zamorins, And 
in these few instances the names happen to be a Manavikrama 
or a Manaveda or a Viraraya. It was not till 1828 that pet 
names began to find a place in official records as a means of iden- 
tification. Till then we can distinguish them only by the date or 
place of their death, though we can also identify some of them 
by the asterism under which they were born. 

De Couto was the first to attempt the construction of a 
chronologicial scheme. But he was baffled by the fact that 
Manavikrama, Manaveda and Viraraya were the only names 
assumed by them. Writing in A. D. 1610, he says;— “These 
Zamorins cannot take other names than any of the following : 
Manuchen, Mana Bequereven, and Vira Nainon. This is the 
reason why a catalogue of the Zamorins cannot be composed. 
All the same it is known from the Olas of Calicut that from the 
time of Manuchen Herari, the founder of the Kingdom of Cali- 
cut, 1263 years ago, there have been in all 98 Zamorins, of 
whom seme reigned more than twenty-five years and none less 
than three.” 

Thus, according to de Couto, the Svarupam must have been 
founded in A. D. 347, not far removed from the traditional 
date, A. D. 326. But, in view of the date of Cheraman Peru- 
mal’s ascension, based upon the era bearing his name, de Couto’s 
date, in spite of the Olas referred to by him, seems too early, 
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Further, the average length of a reign, calculated on 
the basis of the 25 reigns covering 200 years from 1560 to 
1760, is 8 years. Multiplying it by 98, we get 784, as the 
number of years that might be supposed to have probably 
elapsed between the founding of the Svarupam and the year 
in which de Couto wrote. Subtracting this from A.. D. 1610, 
we arrive at A. D. 826 as the initial year of the first Manavik* 

rama* which strangely enough coincides also with the beginning 
of the Cheramao Perumal era. 


Column (1) gives the number of the Zamorin reckoned 
from the founder, based upon de Couto’s statement that there 
had been 98 Zamorins before the Zamorin reigning in 1610; 
Column (2) the beginning and end of the reign according to the 
Christian era; and Column (3) the important events. The 
letters K. C. stand for the Kilakke Kovilakam, P. K. for the 
Putiya Kovilakam, and P. C. for the Patinhare Kovilakam. 
The dates of the death of the Zamorins, indicated 
y t e letter D, are based on the evidence of the GrantJiavaris , 
which show that Katancheri describes the exploits of only the 
more important Zamorins of the seventeenth century. 

It will be seen from the following summary that the orioi- 
nal dynasty came to an end with the 114th Zamorin. The 
116th Zamorin, the first of the second dynasty, was the oldest 

0 the princes adopted from Nileswaram in 1706. The second 

an thM of thi, new dynasty were almost wholly engrossed in 
external wars, the most important domestic events beina 


Mamakam 
Kerala, and 


of 17o5, the last of these grand festivals held 


Tulabharam 


the 

in 


1767 performed by 


the 116th Zamorin at Trichur, and the restoration of the 

Panmyur Nampisans to their original caste hy his saccessor; 

the 117th Zamorin, in A. D. 1760 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 




The First Dynasty 
324—325 The traditional date for the founding of the 

Svarupam (p. 75). 

Couto’s date for the accession of the first 


347 


Zamorin (p. 76n*) 


824-825 The first year of the Kollam era (p. 76). 

826 — 827 The first year of the Gherman Peruraal era 

and of the reign of the first Zamorin 


(pp. 76 — 79). 

27 1034—1042 The founding of Calicut (p. 83) 
1101 — 1200 War with the Vellatri for the 


Mamakam 


1 250 -J 475 


(pp 91 ff). 
Subjugation 
(pp. 321 ff.). 


Qaibn 


65 133—91347 Jbu Batuta at Calicut (1342—1347) (p. 89). 
73 3402—1410 Ma Huan at Calicut (1403). 

78 1442 - 1450 The embassy of Abdur Bazak (1442) (p. 88). 

81 1466—1474 (Mana) Vikrama, the Great, and Uddanda 

(p. 299). 

82 1474—1482 Manaveda (p, 301). 

84 3495—1500 The arrival of da Gama (1498) (pp. 138 ff.) 

and Cabral (1500) (pp. 350 ff,). 

86 1500 — 1513 '3’he invasions of Cochin (1603 — 1504) 

(pp. 171 ff.). 

86 1513—1522 Treaty with the Portuguese (1513), and the 

erection of the Portuguese fort at Calicut 
(1514) (pp. 194— 195). 

87 1522—1529 The expulsion of the Portuguese from Cali- 

cut (1525) (p. 200). 

88 1529 — 1531 The building of the Portuguese fort at Chali- 

yam (1531) (p. 203). 

89 1531—1640 War with the Portuguese (p 203). 

90 1540—1548 Treaty with the Portuguese (1540) (p. 204). 

91 1548—1560 Adoption of the chief of Bardela (1550) 


92 1660 — 1562 1 Viraraya. 


the Portuguese (pp 


1572—1574 Manavikrama. The expulsion of the Portu- 
guese from Cbaliyam (1571) (p. 207). D. on 
April 24, 1574. 
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(J) (2) (8) 


91 1574 — 1578 War with the Portuguese. 

95 J578--1588 The Portuguese allowed a factory at Poiinaui 

(1584) (p. 209). 

90 1588 — 1597 The settlement of the Portuguese at Calicut 

(1591) p. (209). D. at Kollam Auantapurara 
on November 16, 1597. 

97 1597— 1599 War with Kunhali (1598—1599) (p. 21*2). 

D. at Calicut on December 10, 1599. 

98 1599 — 1604 Capture of Kunhali’s stronghold (1600) 

(p. 213). 

99 1604 — 1617 Siege of Cranganore (1604 — 1617) and trea- 

ties with the Dutch (1604 and 1608) and the 
English (1615) (p. 2M). 

100 1617— 1627 Manavikrama, D. at Calicut on April 

10, 1627. 

101 1627-1630 

102 1630—1637 

103 1637 — 1648 Manavikrama Tampiiran, the uncle 

of the author of the hrishnanatakam. (p. 
216) D. at Trichur on November 28, 1648. 

104 1648— 1 655 H/ww/iaw Tjnoza/ (p. 215). D- at Trichur 

on August 29, 1C65- 

105 1655 — 1658 Manaveda, the author of the Krishnanata- 

katii. D. at Trichur on February 15, 1658 
(p. 215). 

106 1658 — IQQQil Asvati Tiriinal. The expulsion of the Por- 

tuguese from Cranganore (1662) (p. 216). 
D. at Tiruvanchikkulam on August 6, 
1662. 

107 1662 — 'iQQQlPurJtam Tiritnal. The expulsion of the 

Portuguese from Cochin (16o3). (p. 219). D. 
at 'Trilikavu on June 5, 1666. 

108 1666— 1668 War with the Dutch (p. 222). D. at 

Tiruvanchikkulam in December 1668. 

109 1668 — 1671 The destruction of the Cheraman Sword 

(1670) (p. 223). 

110 1671 — 1684 Utrattjti Tirunal. Cession of Chetwai to 

the Dutch (1678) (p. 223). 
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115 


(1) 

(2) 

111 

1684— 

1 

1 

1 

1705 

112 

1705- 

1711 

113 

1711- 

1729 

114 

1729- 

•1 741 


( 3 ) 


Bha'rani Tininal, the terror of the Dutch, 


Two 


M avuikants 


(1694 


and 1695) 


1711—1746 


(pp. 224 ff.). 

Adoptions from Nileswaram (1706 and 1707) 

(p. 228). 

The Dutch War (1715—1718) (p 228 ff.). 
Mauavikrama. (p. 232). D. at Calicut on 
April 4, 1741. 


Second dynasty 

(K. C.) (p. 233). D. at Triehur on February 
12, 1746. 

116 1746—1758 (P. K.) The Dutch War (1753-1758). D. at 

Triehur on May 7,1758 (p. 234). 

117 1 1768—1766 | (K. C.) Wars with Travancore and Haidar 

(pp. 236 IT.). D. at Calicut on April 27,1766. 

118 1766—1788 (b. K) 1). at Kunnattur. 

119 1788—1798 (P. K.) D. at Guruvayur on March 28.1798. 

120 1798-1816 (P. K.) Agreement of 1806 (p. 206.) 

121 1816—1825 (P. K ) Brabmachari. 

122 1826 — 1828 (P. C.) Kariastban Tampuran 

123 1828 — 1845 (P. K.) Ettanettan Tampuran. 

124 1845 — 1848 (P. K.) 

125 4848—1856 (K. C.) Kuttunni alias Saktan Tampuran, 


the author ol the 

^ w w • • • ^ « w ^ ^ 9 

hana (Mss). 

126 1856 - 1859 (K. C.) Valia Ettan Tampuran. 

127 1859 — 1868 (P. C.) Eitaneltan Tam})uran. 


itrapa 


128 

1868— 

129 

4899— 

180 

1900 

131 

1900- 

132 

1904- 

133 

1909- 


1892 1 (P. K.) Kutti Ettan alias ‘S\v Manavikraraa 

Zamorin Mahararajah Bahadur, F. M- D., 

K. C. b. 1. The Zamorin’s Cojlege founded 
(1877-1878.) 

1900 (E. C.) Cheria Kunhunni Tampuran. 

(P. K.) Cheriyeitau Tampuran. 

1904 1 (P. K ) Kulli x\uimaman Tampuran. 


1909 

1912 


fP. K.) Uuui Anujan Tampuiau. 
(E. C.) Kuuhi Anujan Tampuran. 
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(2) (3) 


134 1912 — 1915 (P. C.) Vidvan Ettan Tarapuraa. The Zamo- 

ria’s Estate placed under the Court of 
Wards (1915). 

135 1915— 1928 (P. C.) Kuttunni Tampuram, Maharajih 

I Zaraorin Maharajah Bahadur, who freely 

i fed tlie fucjitives from the rebel area during 

the Moplah Uebellion (1921 — 1921). Uenli- 
tioQ of the Estate (1927). 

136 1928 — 1931 (P. C.) Anujan Kunhunni Tampuram, 

137 1931 — 1937 (K. C) Cheriyanujao alias Manavedan 

Rajah, Retired District Judge. Constractiou 
of the Guruvaryurappan Buildings at the 
Zaraoriu’s College. 

138 1937 (K C.) The Ariyittuvalcha of Sri Mulain 

Ttrunjl KuLliettan alias Manavikraraa 
Zaraorin Maharajah was celebrated 
with great pomp and eclat at the Kilakke 
Kovilakam Palace at Kottakkal on Septem- 
ber 7, 1937. Publication of The Zamorins 
of Calicut (1938). 
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